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PREFACE 


For many years it has been, the privilege of scholars at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota to serve the state by means of their investiga- 
tions and reports upon the problems faced by state and local gov- 
ernments. This tradition goes back to President William Watts 
Folwell, who fii*st as president of the University and later as pro- 
fessor of political science did much to assist in the drafting and pro- 
motion of enlightened legislation on such subjects as education, 
public health, parks, and recreation. His successors have endeav- 
ored to follow in his footsteps by carrying on such researches and 
preparing such reports as would be helpful to legislators and other 
public authorities, and thus ultimately beneficial to all citizens. 
Most of this work has been done without compensation, without 
ulterior motive, and without even any relief from normal teaching 
duties. 

Study of the special problem of local government became a 
definite function of the University when it established the Munci- 
pal Reference Bureau in the General Extension Division in 1913. 
This bureau, at very little expense, has gathered into its library all 
the latest information on the problems of municipal administration, 
and throughout the years has consulted with municipal ofiicers con- 
cerning their official difiiculties whenever so requested. Also in 
1913 was organized the League of Minnesota Municipalities, out- 
side of the University and representing all cities and villages of the 
state, which from the first has cooperated with the Municipal Ref- 
erence Bureau in the study of municipal problems and the dis- 
semination of information about them. Together these agencies 
publish Minnesota Municipalities, a monthly periodical devoted to 
municipal questions, which has attained first rank among publica- 
tions of its kind throughout the country. In addition the two have 
cooperated in issuing a very valuable series of pamphlets and 
model ordinances and the Minnesota Year Book, now in its fifth 
year. 

From 1919 to 1933 the University also gave support to tlie 
Bureau for Research in Government in the Department of Politi- 
cal Science, This bureau was organized to carry on researches of 
a more extensive type than could be handled by the Mimicipal 
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Reference Bureau and also to study problems falling outside the 
municipal field. Because of its very small budget this bureau main- 
tained very close working relations with the Municipal Reference 
Bureau. The two agencies shared offices, libraries, and to some 
extent clerical services. Partly as a result of these economies it was 
possible for the Bureau for Research in Government to produce a 
series of very useful studies on state and local problems. For finan- 
cial reasons this bureau was discontinued, at least temporarily, in 
1933. The present study may be considered to be the final publica- 
tion of the first period of its existence. 

It is the purpose of this study to lay before the people of Min- 
nesota the principal elements of their problems of local government 
and finance, and the major facts pertaining to those problems. Facts 
are not enough, however; they call for interpretation. Hence it is 
that the author, having himself carefully studied the materials, feels 
that he owes it to his readers to give also his own reasoned views 
as to needed improvements. These will be found especially In the 
last chapter. The views there expressed, though they have been 
discussed with many persons, are those of the author alone. Neither 
the University nor any public official nor any party or group is in 
any way responsible. 

Most of the money which made this study possible was pro- 
vided by the Fluid Research Fund of the University. A part came 
also from a grant in aid made by the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. Acknowledgment of this support is hereby made. 

Thanks are due numerous state and local officials for their 
generosity in supplying much of the information used in this vol- 
ume. The assistants employed for the compilation of the data in- 
cluded Mr. William Verhage, Mr. Asher .N. Christensen, and Miss 
Myrtle Eklund, of whom Miss Eklimd gave the longest and mosl 
continuous service to the project. Thanks are herewith extended 
to all three, 

WiuuAM Andebson 

University of Minnesota 
August, 1935 
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PART I 

THE STRUCTURE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 




CHAPTER I 


THE PROBLEM OP LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN MINNESOTA 

A system of local government, or at least of local administra- 
tion of public services, exists in every modern state. Everywhere 
one finds some larger unit, called the state or the nation, for deal- 
ing with certain large problems of government, such as defense, 
foreign affairs, and the regulation of commerce and industry over 
large areas; and everywhere one finds also a system of local units 
for the detailed administration of those public functions which 
must reach into every community. 

The necessity for some division of labor between central and 
local authorities is everywhere recognized. From an administrative 
point of view, it would be simply impossible to have all the business 
of government in the United States handled from one center, such 
as Washington. The congestion at that center is already very 
serious. It would become unbearable if all state and local functions 
were concentrated there as well. If every project for street repairs 
in Minneapolis, for changing the school term in Denver, or appoint- 
ing a new policeman in Atlanta had to go to Washington for in- 
vestigation and approval, most public functions would come to 
an almost complete halt. One could hardly conceive of enough 
railroad and bus lines, telephone and telegraph wires, and train 
loads of mail entering and leaving Washington to take care of all 
the communications needed to satisfy local needs. In fact, outside 
of a few small states like Rhode Island and Delaware, one can 
scarcely picture the complete concentration of all state and local 
functions even at the state capital. In Minnesota, with its two and 
a half million people scattered over eighty thousand square miles 
of land, such centralization would be all but impossible. 

Nor will the solution be found in the reduction of .state and 
local functions. We are in a period of expanding governmental 
activity. To maintain existing standards of living, and to advance 
to higher levels, the people have found the main public .services, 
such as education, highways, health protection, and law enforce- 
ment, indispensable. The public services constitute, indeed, one of 
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the best indexes of the standard of civilization a people has at- 
tained. Find a country in which the public services are few and 
poor and unimportant, and you find as a rule a country on a low 
plane of civilization. The very word “civilization” implies an ad- 
vanced growth of the “civic” spirit and the public services. And 
intere,stingly enough, most of the civilizing public services arc those 
that are administered locally, by local government units. 

Local Self-Government versus Centralization 

As we look about the world, however, we find that even among 
civilized nations views differ as to the .scope and freedom to be 
granted to local government. At the one extreme stand cerl;ain 
European dictatorships, in which the central government has drawn 
to itself almost complete domination over all local affairs. Local 
election of the responsible local officials has been almost if not 
quite abolished, and with its abolition has gone any thought that 
the officials are truly responsible to the local residents. 

Less extreme is the situation in France and certain other coun- 
tries, where, though the balance swings strongly toward centralized 
control, local elections are retained and a considerable freedom is 
given to local governments in the handling of some of their local 
problems. Great Britain comes next. In that country local self- 
government is the general rule, but certain departments of the 
central government have important powers of supervision and even 
of control over the local authorities. The British have also gone 
farther than most other peoples in recent years in the reorganiza- 
tion of local government, in the practical elimination of small and 
weak units, and in the coordination of the work of both local and 
central governments. 

Very nearly at the other extreme stands the United States. 
Here a long tradition of personal liberty and local self-government, 
reinforced by a great deal of pioneering experience, has resulted in 
the doctrine of local self-government becoming ingrained in large 
sections of our population. Local self-government, or the practice 
of having local public affairs managed by locally elected officials, 
with but little interference from the central government, is a basic 
American political principle. It yields little, and that vfwy slowly, 
to the new demands which have come in recent decades as a result 
of fundamental changes in our social and economic conditions. 

The arguments for a system of local self-government have been 
well stated by many eminent writers in modern times. A hundred 
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years ago Alexis de Tocqiieville, a keen French student and ci'ilic 
of American institutions, wrote that 

Local assemblies of citizens constitute the strength of free nations. 
Town meetings are to liberty what primary schools are to science; they 
bring it within tlie people’s reach, they teach men how to use and how to 
enjoy it. A nation may establish a system of free government, hut without 
the spirit of municipal institutions it cannot have the spirit of liberty.^ 

Tins statement undoubtedly expressed the view^ of many liberal 
minds of the time. Jefferson, who had died but a few years before, 
and Jackson and his followers would have fully subscribed to these 
words. Like De Tocqueville these men looked upon local govern- 
ment a.s important not irrimarily for any particular services it 
renders to the people, but for its general value in the training of 
citizens. Several members of Minnesota’s constitutional convention 
of 18,57 expressed very similar views. Indeed this theory was then 
so generally accepted that it seemed of little use to discuss it. 

Within our own time James Bryce has expressed very similar 
ideas. Writing in his Modem Democracies, about 1920, he said that 
local self-government 

creates among the citizens a sense of their common interest in common 
affairs, and of their individual as well as common duty to take care that 
those affairs are efficiently and lionestly admini.stered. . . . Whoever 
learns to be public spirited, active and upriglit in the affairs of the village 
has learnt the fir.st lesson of the duty incumbent on a citizen of a great 
country. 

And again: 

Local iustitiiticins train men not only to work for others but also to 
work effectively with others. They develop common sense, reasonableness, 
judgment, .sociability. Those who have to bring their mind.s together learn 
the need for concession and compromise. . . . Two useful habits .are 
formed, that of recognizing the worth of knowledge and tact in iniblic 
affair.s and that of judging men by performance rather than by profes.sion.s 
or promi.s’es.^ 

Such i.s tlie classic argument for local self-government. Its va- 
lidity in the United States throughout much of the nineteenth 
century can hardly be doubted. It was expounded by men who 
were imbued with a democratic faith, and who well understood 
the needs of the people in their own time. It seems, however, that 
they did not see clearly the great changes that were soon to come, 

^ Alexis fie Tocqueville, Deviocmcy in America, translated by Henry Reeve 
(1904), 1:49. 

‘1:181-32 (1021). 
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and to some extent had already come in American life. These 
change.s need only to be sketched to be appreciated. 

Tremendous advances in transportation and conimnnication, the 
coming of the automobile and rural free delivery, the spread of 
common school education, the sudden rise of the jmblic high scliool, 
and the application of science to all the arts, industry, and agricul- 
ture led to a rising standard of living which brought with it unceas- 
ing demands for new services from local government. At the .same 
time, many of the old units or areas were rapidly becoming obso- 
lete, while jjartisan political methods of administration made dif- 
ficult if not impossible the satisfactory improvement of tlie public 
services to meet the new requirements. The concentration of most 
of the population and wealth of the nation in the cities, and the 
corresponding decline in many rural districts, made .some units 
capable of maintaining local services at a much higher than average 
level, while many rural areas and declining villages fell far below 
that standard. 

These conditions were already chronic almost everywhere in the 
country even in the boom years of the 1920’s. The inefficiency of 
many local units, the inability of many to I'aise the revenue needed 
to maintain local services at decent standai’ds, the rising tide of 
local expenditures and debt, and the increasing demands for state 
and national aid to local units antedated the great depression by 
many years. 

The crisis in local government was already developing when the 
depression suddenly brought it to our doors in a most acute form. 
Local governments, like national governments and the whole world 
of business, were caught in a torrent of forces which they had not 
willed and could not control. The collapse brought the most severe 
agricultural depre.ssion in recent memory. Industry and busim'.s.s 
declined to an unbelievably low point. Tax eolleetions fell olf tre- 
mendously. At the same time unemployment increased greatly ami 
the demands for public relief reached levels never before known in 
American history. 

Governments in their policies nearly always reilect current bu.si- 
ness conditions and philosophies. Local authorities had done during 
the boom years after the war only what had been expected of them. 
They had expanded their school facilities, improved and extended 
their pavements and utilities, developed their park,s and play- 
grounds, and erected many fine building.s, all because the com- 
munities desired these things. They had borrowed for most of those 
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facilities because the taxpayers, both businessmen and workers, had 
desired a postponement of tax burdens. Local debts had reached 
new high levels when the collapse came. No doubt some of the debts 
were due simply to bad management and unwise policies, but it is 
too late to do anything about that now. 

In any case, many local communities, including a few in Min- 
1 ncsota, were virtually bankrupt when the depression reached bot- 

I tom. Taxable values and the ability to pay taxes were so low as 

to make the repayment of the local debts vei'y doubtful, if not im- 
possilrle. State and national aid were again demanded, and compro- 
mises with creditors were numerous. 

The simple fact is that the whole system of local government 
suffered a serious breakdown. The breakdown was not merely finan- 
cial; to a large extent it was moral and organic as well. Most local 
1 units, it is true, continued to function after a fashion, to “muddle 

through,” but the old confidence, the old standards of service, poor 
as they had been in many places, had gone. The time had definitely 
come for a reappraisal of local government, and for rational efforts 
to reconstruct and strengthen it to meet the requirements of the 
present age. It is to such an appraisal of the situation in Minne- 
sota that the present volume is devoted. 

This appraisal is the more certainly needed, since the attacks 
now being made upon local government may resvdt in action of a 
drastic and irremediable nature. Many proposals now being put 
forward involve the sweeping away of institutions that have taken 
decades or even centuries to develop — institutions that have be- 
come a part of the very life and thought of the people. Sound and 
unsound, these proposals need to be examined with courage and 
with care, so that the unsound may be culled out and the good be 
made better. Causes need to be searched out, and appropriate reme- 
dies suggested. To these ends this study may make some helpful 
I contributions. 

I Concerning Points op View 

Local government may be viewed from many angles, of which 
the following three are suggested as most important. 

1. The jmhlic service point of view. — We may study local gov- 
ernment as a system for providing public services. From this ipoint 
of view we do not especially see the expense involved or other inci- 
f dental effects of the .system. We set up a standard of desirable serv- 

ices in education, health, police, roads, and other fields, and consider 
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the adequacy of all local units for the provision of services. Service 
is the objective at which we aim, and we ignore all other tilings, 
even the expense. 

S. Education in sell-government. — As stated above, many per- 
sons have viewed local government as most important for its in- 
direct utility. Local institutions are described as the school for the 
training of citizens, the cradle of democracy and of national self- 
goverriiiient. What men learn to do well in small places, they later 
do as well or better in the state or national government. Wha tever 
mistakes of unwise financing and poor service may be made in tlie 
locality, the losses arc as nothing compared with tlie great gain in 
training for responsible citizenship. 

3. The fiscal point of view. — In the present feverish excitement 
over the tax problem, many persons are forgetting the otlier two 
viewpoints and are adopting almost exclusively a third, namely, 
how much does it cost? This may be called the fiscal point of view. 
It looks toward means, not ends, and studies local government as a 
mere raiser and spender of money. It tends to overlook the value 
of local services and of the training in popular government that 
local government affords. It uses the financial yardstick as the sole 
measure of local government. 

Any one of these three points of view taken alone includes a 
large element of bias. A complete survey of the situation would 
require that we study the problem calmly and deliberately from 
every vantage point. Such is the pre.sentation that we shall try to 
make; but the third or fiscal point of view will occupy more of our 
time and space than any other. We consider this unavoidable and 
perhaps desirable. The present difficulties of local government are 
in large part financial, and it is in the solution of financial prob- 
lems that many readers will be most interested. The subject of local 
financial reform is, therefore, a timely one; but in saying this we do 
not admit that in the long run the financial is the most important 
angle of the local problem. Ends are never less important than 
means. 

The Impowi'ance of Locae Government 

The citizen who is aware of the great movements of his time 
can have no doubts of the importance of the study of local govern- 
ment. Government at all levels has in our day become a great 
purveyor of public services, and as such has established a hundred 
intimate contacts with the individual and the home that but a 
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short time ago were unknown. Very few of us are fully aware of 
the revolutionary change which in our times has established among 
us “the public service state” and our daily dependence upon it. 
Once it is brought to our attention, however, we see and admit it, 
and also readily concede that it is local government, par excellence, 
which has woven itself into the Aveb of our social life. The schools, 
the roads, the welfare work, and the countless other services it 
renders we have come to take entirely for granted. Local govern- 
ment in our time has combined the functions of the chore boy and 
the maid-of-all work with other and higher duties. It performs im- 
portant tasks for us in preserving our health, educating us and our 
children, preserving peace and order, and promoting our moral 
welfare and convenience. If it falls into bad ways and evil repute, 
we can no longer ignore its sins and lapses. The moral standards 
maintained by local government affect the moral tone of our whole 
common life. We could forgive the occasional wasting of our sub- 
stance far more easily if we did not suspect that much more than 
our purse was being affected. 

The Unity or the System of Local Government 

However important it may be, and from whatever point of view 
we approach it, the system of local government must be considered 
as a whole, and not as a series of separate parts. We cannot deal 
with counties and ignore cities, or w'ith towns and neglect school 
districts. As purveyors of local services they cooperate in many 
ways. As training schools in democracy they have a combined and 
cumulative effect. Their unity of interests as raisers of money is 
revealed on the back of any tax bill, and as spenders of money they 
support very largely the same essential services. 

If wc Lake the situation from the point of view of any typical 
citizen we again see the unity of the system. For each resident of 
Minnesota, whether a farmer or a dweller in a city or village, there 
are three levels of local government, well cemented together. Each 
citizens is concerned with a county government, with a town, city, 
or village government, and noth a school government. This three- 
Icvcl system prevails throughout the state except in “unorganized 
areas” in certain northern counties, and on Indian or military reser- 
vations. I]i such exceptional areas the county may provide practi- 
cally the only local government. 

But even this description is not complete. One more element 
mu.st be added and that is the state government itself. Reaching 
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down into all levels, and to the citizen himself, cojitrolliiig all types 
of units, joining with them in the performance of local services, 
and raising money largely from the same taxpayers, the state ap- 
pears as an integral and integrating factor in the local system. It 
is, in a real sense, the local government of Minnesota, and the 
counties, cities, towns, and the rest are only its more localized 
agents. Graphical] .y presented, oiir system of local government is 
really a four-level system. 

DKFiwmoN.s OF Ceutain Ticbm.s 

Most of the terms used throughout this report are familiar to 
informed readers. The following glossary may be omitted by such 
readers, or u.sed only for reference. 

Borough. See Village. 

City, This term is used only in its legal sense, a.s signifying a 
municipal corporation, usually possessing its own charter, and des- 
ignated as a city by law or charter. 

County. This term refers to any of the eighty-seven major terri- 
torial divisions of the state each having its own government. The 
old distinction between merely “established” and “established and 
organized” counties is no longer important. 

Incorporated places. This term is used interchangeably with 
“municipalities” to designsite cities, villages, and boroughs. It is 
not used to designate counties, towns, or .school districts. 

Municipalities. See Incorporated places. 

School district. While there ar-e several legal types of .school di.s- 
tricts, the term as here used embraces all types of units engaged 
in providing and administering primary or secondary schooi.s, or 
both. “Common,” “independent,” and “special” are legal terms for 
the principal types of school districts, but in addition there ar(; 
“consolidated,” “ten or more townships,” “unorganized” comity dis- 
tricts, and regular “county districts.” These classes overlap to some 
extent. 

Toum-. Wherever the word “town” is insed in this report it signi- 
fies the legal town, i. c., the legally organized town.ship or fractional 
township, having its own government. It is not used in the sense of 
“city,” or “village,” or urban community. It is essentially a rural 
unit. 

To'imiship. The “township” is merely an area, laid out liy gov- 
ernment survey, six miles square. It is not organized for local gov- 
ernment. Hence it is sometimes called an "unorganized town.” 
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“Fractional townships” are areas of less than thirty-six square 
miles. 

Urban place. According to the terminology of the Census Bu- 
reau, any city or village having twenty-five hundred inhabitants 
or more is an urban place. 

Urban population refers to the population of “urban places,” as 
defined above. 

Village. This term also is used only in its legal sense. It signifies 
a municipal corporation, organized under a general or special law, 
Avhich may be cidlcd its charter, and which describes places organ- 
ized under it as “villages.” Except when otherwise stated, “village” 
or “villages” will be understood to include “borough,” since Belle 
Plaine, the one borough left in Minnesota, is for all practical pur- 
poses a village. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL UNITS 

The functions of local government and administratiou are car- 
ried on everywhere by a number of different agencies — councils, 
boards, departments, officers, and employees. These serve their re- 
spective areas and peoples in a variety of Avays, and are interrelated 
at many points. The whole picture is very confusing, but it can be 
simplified somewhat if we think of each agency and each individual 
public servant as connected Avith a particidar unit of local govern- 
ment, We can then make a preliminary analj'si.s Ijy describing, 
counting, and classifying the operating units. Later their intercon- 
nections can be more fully described. In Minnesota the units to be 
considered are those classified and emnnerated in Table 1. 

What is a Unit ov Government? 

The question may be asked Avhy the entities enumerated in 
Table 1 are classed as units, and not others, such as drainage dis- 
tricts, county commissioner districts, park boards, and a number 
of others. The folloAving definition arose out of an effort recently 
made to find the number of goA'erniucntal units noAV e.vi.sLing in 
the United States as a Avholc.'^ In addition to (1) having an area 
and (2) a resident population, the folloAving characteristics seemed 
essential: 

3. The unit should have its OAvn separate continuing govern- 
mental organization, either a board or a council, or in some casc;s 
even a single elective or appointive officer. 

4. This governing body should have the i)OAver year after year 
lo provide some governmental or quasi-governmental service, on its 
own responsibility and subject to its own control. 

5. This governing body should be independeut of other local 
governments, not merely a board handling some function of gov- 
ernment on behalf of, or as a department of, another local corpora- 
tion. For example, in Minnesota many cities and villages liave park 
boards, library boards, Avater and light boards, etc., organized under 

r" See ‘VVilliiim Anderson, Tho Unitt of Govemirusnt in the United States (Public 
Adinijiistration Service, Chicago, 1934). 
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the general statutes, but since these are mere departments of the 
city or village government concerned, they would not be called 
separate units of local government. 

6. The area covered by a unit of local government may or may 
not coincide with the area of some other local government. If the 
areas coincide, the test should be that stated above, namely, that 
the corporate existence is separate for the two or more occupying 
the same area. There can be separate public corporations in the 
same area, of course, if they are organized for different purposes. 

7. Among the powers necessary for any uirit of local govern- 
ment, the power to raise a revenue by taxation, or by special assess- 


Table 1. — Nvmbeb op Units op Government in 
Minnesota, 1930 and 1934 * 


Type of Unit 

1930 

1034 

The state 

1 

1 


87 

87 

Cities 

94 

95 

Villnges 

634 

6.37 

Towns 

1,973 

1,929 

School districts 

7,773 

7,721 

Total 

10,562 

10,470t 


* The figures for 1930 are used in most cases hereafter, 
since population figures are available for the same year. 

t The Minneapolis-St. Paul Sanitary District should 
perlinp.s be counted as an additional unit in 1934. It is the 
first effective example of a new type of unit in Minnesota — 
tile metropolitan district. 

ment, or by fixing rates for service rendered must be considered one 
of the most important. When other tests fail, this test of the power 
to raise a revenue may decide the case. 

Summarizing this longer definition, we may say that a unit, to 
be recognized as such, must have 

1. A defined land area, large or small. 

2. A resident population, large or small. 

A continuing governmental organization. 

4. The power to provide some governmental or quasi-govern- 
mental service. 

5. Autonomy in the handling of its own affairs. 

6. Corporate or quasi-corporate legal status, and a corporate 
name. 

7. Power to raise a revenue in some way for its purposes. 
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Entities Which Ahe Not Units 

On Eie basis of this definition we have excluded from the enu- 
meration of units in Minnesota, (1) certain areas into which the 
state is divided for judicial, administrative, and electoral purposes, 
but which do not have organs or powers of self-government; (2) 
certain boards, commissions, and similar agencies that are so closely 
attached to the city, village, or county government they serve that 
they appear to be departments thereof rather than separate units 
of government; and (S) certain joint authorities similar to boards 
but serving several units. These areas, boards, comnii.ssious, and 
joint authorities are so important for the understanding of the 
whole .system of local government in the state, however, tliat tables 
of them are presented in Appendixes I, II, and III of this volume, 
and reference is made to them at several points in the text. They 
must be considered as essential parts of the machinery of local ad- 
ministration though not as independent imits.'^ 

The First Local Units in Minnesota ® 

During the territorial period of Minnesota’s history (ISIfi-fiS) 
were sown the seeds which took root and grew into the present pro- 
fusion of local authorities in the state. At its first session (1849), 
the territorial legislative assembly established nine counties, au- 
thorized the ci-eation of school districts, and incorporated “The 
Town of St. Paul.” Five years later St. Paul was reincorporated 
as a city, the first corporation of that title in Minnesota. The num- 
ber of so-called “incorporated towns” increased rapidly, but the 
“town” as we know it today — the organized rural area six miles 
square — did not appear as a unit of local government until state- 
hood was achieved in 1858. “Incorporated towns,” many of which 
were mere townsite and real estate speculations without resident 
populations, increased to 162, but soon afterwards began to decline 
and are now out of existence and not recognized in the laws. Their 
place as units of government for small urban settlements was taken 
by “villages,” of which the first, Mankato, was incorporated in 
1865. A few “boroughs” were also incorporated, beginning with St. 
Peter in 1865, but this type is represented today only by Belle 

“Sre the setoiul footnote to Table 1 and pages .S07, Sl.'i-IG below I'or llic Min- 
neapolis-Sl. Paul Sanitary District. 

“See the laws of the territorial period and the first rlecnde of the .state’s his- 
tory; also the first chapter of William Anderson, City Charter Makiny in Minne- 
sota (Publications of the Bureau for Research in Government of the Univer.sitv of 
Minnesota, No. 1, 1920) , 
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Plaiiie, which for convenience will be considered hereafter as if it 
were a village. 

In providing for these several types and classes of local units, 
the legislators of Minnesota were merely copying a system of local 
government which had developed in New York and Pennsylvania 
and had spread westward in the area north of the Ohio River until 
it reached and crossed the Mis.sissippi. In New England and in the 
southern states different and much simpler systems were the rule. 

Thus between 1849 and 1865 the leading types of local govern- 
ment units now known in the state — counties, cities, village.s, 
towns, and school districts — had made their bows upon the stage. 
The roles they have played, and have yet to play, in the life and 
government of Minnesota, will constitute the theme of the rest of 
this book. To understand them, however, we need first to consider 
how these units have increased in numbers and changed in size and 
importance. These things, in turn, cannot be understood independ- 
ently of the changes in the population of the state. 

How Local Units Were Created 

Having authorized a few representative specimens of each major 
type of local unit by 1865, the legislature left the creation of ad- 
ditional ones almo.st entirely to local initiative. That is to say, 
whether there should be additional counties, towns, school districts, 
villages, and cities, and whether one or another type of organiza- 
tion (town, village, or city, for example) should be created in a 
particular place, was not for the legislature but for the local inhabi- 
tants to decide. With respect to counties, cities, and villages, the 
legislature merely gaim its approval by local or special law after 
the local leaders in a place had drawn up and presented a bill for 
an act to create one. Towns and school districts, on the other hand, 
were usually organized under general law by the local county board, 
upon petition from the voters in the area concerned. There is little 
or no evidence that either the legislature or the county boards exer- 
cised restraining power of any consequence upon the petitioners. 
Whether there should be new local units was a matter for the local 
people to decide. It did not concern the rest of the state or county. 

The law.s, in fact, put very few limits upon local initiative in 
the organization of local units. By constitutional provision no new 
county was to have less than four hundred square miles of terri- 
tory By statutory inovision the congressional township of thiiTy- 

■‘Conslilutioii ot Minnesota, Article XI, Section 1. 
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six square miles was suggested as the minimum size of town, but 
fractional townships could also organize separately, or they could, 
by local agreement, be combined with others.® Minimum popula- 
tion limits were also established in some cases. For towns the mini- 
mum in recent years has been 25 legal voters.*'’ For villages the 
minimum was 300 inhabitants under the laws of 1885. This was 
reduced to 175 in 1887 and to 140 in 1.903, increased to 200 in 1905, 
and reduced to 100 in 1919. This figure could be halved if the vil- 
lage were on a state boundary.'^ For school districts the minimum 
size in rural areas has for some years been four sections of land 
and a resident population of twelve children of school age.^ 

These minimum limits are obviously very low. It is true, also, 
that a town, village, or school district, once organized, may decline 
greatly in population or be reduced in area by the detachment of 
some of its land and still remain organized. Thus it happens that 
there were in 1930 several villages and many towns of fewer than 
fifty inhabitants, as well as a great many school districts of even 
scantier population. 

Within these broad and flexible limits, the local inhabitants 
practically made their own local units. The problem for every new 
settlement in a period of rapid growth was to get its own local 
services established — a school, roads, and a town hall or a village 
center. Each planned for itself alone, as it practically had to do; 
and considering the dynamic and unsettled conditions of the times, 
the work was probably fairly well done. 

The motives that led to the creation and multiplication of local 
units are recorded in the history of every state. As to counlles, the 
rivalry of different villages and cities striving to become county 
seats in any area, coupled with the demand when roads were poor 
to have a county seat within easy driving distance, helped t,o de- 
termine not only that counties should be numerous and fairly small, 
but also what particular boundaries each should have. Ambitious 
real estate promoters laid out manj' townsites along highwa.ys and 
railroads, or even at points where they hoped such transportation 
facilities would be located. On these sites little group.? of residences 
and shops sprang up, and presently a village was incorporated to 
provide certain local service,?. Village incorporation did not always 

®Ma,<50ii’s Minnesota Statutes, Section 789. 

Section 787. 

’’Ibid; Section 1111. See also Haivey Walker, Village Laws and Govenment in 
Sfiiinesota (Publications of the Bureau for Hesearcli in Govennnent of Hie ITnivcr- 
sily of Minnesota, No. 0, The. University of Minnesota Press, 1927), pp, Gi, 128. 

®Ma.son’s Minnesota Statutes, Section 2743. 
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mean separation from the town, however; but when the farmers in 
the town outside did not wish to pay taxes to provide streets and 
support the poor in the village, or the villagers did not wish to see 
their taxes used to maintain the roads outside while their own 
streets were neglected, or when the villagers wanted to license sa- 
loons while the outside voters wanted to exclude saloons from the 
whole town, there would be a vote for separation. The village of 
perhaps only one or two hundred inhabitants and the town of pos- 
sibly ecpially small population rvoukl become entirely separate 
units. Petty jealousies and differences of opinion of an even more 
parochial nature, coupled with the desire for schools nearer at 
hand and for purely local control of each school, led to frequent 
divisions in school districts and the multiplication of their num- 
bers.® Such divisive tendencies were especially strong in the indi- 
vidualistic days of the pioneers, and they continued to be potent 
in rural districts down into our own time. 

All through the long period of division and redivi.sion among 
local units, the state itself really never planned the system of local 
units. It assumed that the right of local self-government meant 
not only tlie right of the local voters to govern themselves within 
their several units, but also the right to decide what those units 
should be, and how many and how large or small. The legislature 
did, at a late date, authorize school district consolidation, but even 
this was left to local initiative, without any state plan or guidance. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the number of local units in- 
creased tremendously, and that movements for larger units made 
little headway. 

Inchkasing Numbkh of Units, 1849-1930 

From the simple beginnings of one “incorporated town,” nine 
comities “established” but not all organized, and school districts 
merely authorized in 1849, the number of local units in Minnesota 
increased to 10,534 in 1910 and 10,691 in 1920, which seems to have 
been about the peak year, then receded slightly to 10,561 in 1930. 
Thus for a generation the total number of local units has varied 
by only about one per cent. Figure 1 shows the curves for popula- 
tion growth and for the inerea.se of local units of different types. 

The more rural types of units (counties, towns, and school dis- 
tricts) at first iuerca.sed in numbers more rapidly than the popula- 

° Sco the liisi'ussiim in llie Aimunl Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
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tion of the state. Counties were first to decline in rate of increase, 
then towns, then school districts. In the meantime cities and vil- 
lages were slow to multiply; the unfortunate experiences with “in- 
corporated towns” just before the Civil War, and the effects of that 
struggle, apparently influenced the people to delay in forming such 



PiGUBE 1. — Increase in Population and in NiiMiiiiiis or Local Units in 
Minnesota, 18'10-1834 


municipalities. Of course cities and villages would in any case be 
slower to organize than the rural units in a pioneering and agricul- 
tural period. Soon, however, they began to make up for the slow- 
ness of their start. Their rate of increase was well maintained right 
down to 1910; in fact, the years 1900-10 saw more cities and vil- 
lages incorporated than any other decade. 

After 1910 school districts began to decrease in numbers, mainly 
becan.se of consolidations and because little new territory was being 
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opened up Lo settlement. The northern counties, then being devel- 
oped for agriculture, for various reasons never established so many 
small common school districts as the southern ones. 

The other local units showed a much reduced rate of increase 
after 1910, but did not show an actual decline in number as the 
school districts did. They more than made up for the reduced num- 
ber of school districts, and 1920 became the peak year for all units 
combined. From 1920 to 1930 there was still some increase in non- 
school units. One county (Lake of the Woods) , forty towns, and 
thirty-six cities and villages were organized in that decade. 

Since 1930 there has been another slight decrease in the total 
number of units. Besides school districts, towns have actually de- 
creased in numba’s, because of dissolutions in Lake of the Woods 
and other northern counties. 

In a general way the numbers of local units have increased 
with the increases in population, and fallen off in rate of increase 
with a slowing down of population growth. Today three factors are 
retarding the further multiplication of local units. First, the entire 
area of really desirable farm land has already been settled, and has 
been organized for local government. Second, population has itself 
ceased to increase at the old rates and is rapidly nearing a station- 
ary condition. Third, many citizens have come to believe that there 
are already too many units, and are not only setting themselves 
against further increases but favoring reductions. 

As shown above, Minnesota has now reached a definite turning 
point with respect to the number of local units. Instead of large 
decennial increases we now see small decreases. The question is 
whether the curve is now going to turn definitely downward or 
whether it has reached a sort of high plateau and will continue at 
about the same level for some time. 

Recent and Phobable Future Population Trends 

In order to come to some reasonable conclu.sions upon this ques- 
tion, we need to consider population tendencies. On April 1, 1930, 
the population of Minnesota is reported to have been 2,563,953. 
This represented an increase over 1920 of 7.4 per cent, or 176,828 
people, which was the smallest increase in any decade since before 
the Civil War, both in total amount and in terms of ratios or per- 
centages. In comparative terms it was less than half of the national 
rate of increase (7.4 per cent against 16.1 per cent) and less than 
half of the state’s own rate of increase from 1910 to 1920 (15.0 per 
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cent). For two decades now, Minnesota has fallen behind the na- 
tional rate of increase and her own former rates of increase. These 
facts are shown in part in Figure 2. 

What is the outlook for further population increase in Minne- 
sota in the next decade or two? No one is in position to make an 
accurate prediction. Even the Bureau of the Census does not at- 



tempt it. Nevertheless, some facts are known which may guide us 
to fairly reliable estimates.^® 

1. The national population is increasing, but at a slower rate 
than ever before. An official estimate covering the year ending 
June SO, 1931, gave an increase of only 7.1 per cent, or less than 
half the previous decennial rate. For the succeeding year the rate 
of increase declined to 6.0 per cent. Should this declining tendency 
continue through the decade, the census of 1940 will record the 
smallest ratio of increase in our history. 

2. The general factors which are slowing up the increase of 
papulation nationally are operating in Minnesota also. Thc.se in- 
clude a marked reduction in both the birth rate and the inimigra- 

“ See also Land VtilimUon iti Minnesota: A State Program for the Cut-Over 
(The University of Mumesota Pre®, 1034), pp. 74-97. 
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tion rate. The declining death rate has only a small effect in the 
opposite direction. In addition, migration from Minnesota was so 
large in the decade 1920-30 that even the natm-al increase due to 
excess of births over deaths did not remain in the state. 

3. Minnesota, being largely an agricultural state, suffers also 
from the agricultural depression and the progressive abandonment 
of the poorer farms. On the better farms, improved methods of 
production and the increased use of new labor-saving machinery 
make it possible to maintain production with fewer and fewer farm 
w'orkers. On the Iron Range, also, the inti-oduction of labor-saving 
machinery is reducing the demand for labor. 

4. While population has declined on the farms and in the min- 
ing districts, even the cities of Minnesota have not kept up with 
the average national rate of increase. Minneapolis was about aver- 
age in its increase in the years 1920-30, and Rochester, St. Cloud, 
and a few smaller cities somewhat above average. St. Paul and 
Duluth, on the other hand, were below average in their increases, 
as were most of the cities of Minnesota, and some suffered absolute 
decreases. The fact is that our cities, large and small, are engaged 
mainly in manufacturing for the farming population, in buying 
from it and selling to it, and in serving it with transportation, 
banking facilities, and other services. Since the whole central north- 
western region (Montana, the Dakotas, Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin) has suffered from the agricultural distress, the growth 
of our cities has naturally been retarded. 

5. If we now sum up the nation-wide and the more localized 
causes for the slowing up of our population increase, and add to 
these the known fact that neither in 1910-20 nor in 1920-30 did 
Minnesota’s population increase as fast as the nation’s, we may 
safely conclude that in 1930-40 the state's rate of increa.se will be 
even smaller than before. If we estimate about a 4 per cent in- 
crease, or about 100,000 for the current decade (1930-40) , we shall 
probably not be far from the facts. Furthermore, if no unforeseen 
factors arise to upset our calculations, the next decade (1940-50) 
may see an even smaller increase. But that is too far ahead to pre- 
dict. All we can say now is that it is unwise not to face the fads 
as to present trends in population figures. 

Intebnal Disthibtjtion op PoPtrLATiON Increases 

Suppose wo assume that Minnesota’s population will increase 
by 100,000 during the present decade (1930-40) . Into what sec- 
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lions of Ihe state wiE this increase go, and what units of local gov- 
ernment will be affected? Is it likely that more local units will be 
required to care for it? 

For convenience in analysis, the population of Minnesota in 
1930 may be divided as follows; 

1. 8 large cities (Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth) 887,425 or 82.G per cent 
2a. 70 cities and villages of from 2,500 

to 25,000 population each 420,191 

2b. 655 cities and villages of under 2,500 

population each 340,847 

Total 7(10,538 or 29.6 ])er cent 

3. All unincorporated territory, including the 

1,973 towns 965,990 or 37.6 per cent 

Grand total 2,563,953 

From this it will be seen that the population of strictly rural 
territory is now less than 38 per cent of the total population of the 
state, and that the inhabitants of incorporated cities and villages 
account for over 62 per cent. This is an important fact for purposes 
of local government, as the following tabulation in part reveals: 

837,425 people maintain 3 city governments 

and 2 school governments Total, 5 governments 

760,538 people maintain 725 city and village 
governments, and maintain or help main- 
tain about 85-1 school governments Total, 1, 579 governments 

965,990 people maintain 1,973 town governments, 
about 6,901 school governments, and help 
maintain about 100 other school 

governments .Total, about 8,974 governments 

County governments are not included in this calculation. It w'ill 
be noted that each double government (municipal and school) in 
the first group represents on the average 279,142 people; in the sec- 
ond group each represents about 962 people; and in the third group 
each repre.sents about 215 people. Although these average.? are 
somewhat misleading, the striking differences in size between large 
city, small city and village, and strictly rural governments recpiirc 
no emphasis. Even the problem of county government varies ma- 
terially with the population factor. 

How arc these several groups of communities being affected by 
population trends? 

“The administration ot the .schooja in St. Paul is under the city council and is 
a part of the regular city government. 
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1. During the decade 1920-30, for the first time in the state’s 
history, there was a net decrease in the strictly rural population, 
that is, the population living outside incorporated places. This de- 
crease was small, a little over five thousand on one basis of calcu- 
lation and under fifteen hundred on another, but it is none the less 
significant as marking a turning point in the economic life of the 
state. There were forty more towns (organized townships) in 1930 
than in 1920, practically all in the northern counties, but the total 
population outside cities and villages was less in 1930 than in 1920. 
The towns themselves increased slightly in total population, but 
only because they had taken in much formerly unorganized terri- 
torjn On the other hand, the average population of towns has been 
on the decrease since 1900; the biggest drop occurred in 1900-10, 
whereas the last two decades show very little change. 

Prior to 1900 population decreases were practically unknown 
in any of the counties of Minnesota, but in each decade since the 
turn of the century some counties have decreased in population. 
In almost every case the decreases have been in rural counties. In 
the decade 1900-10, twenty-nine rural counties lost population; in 
the decade of the war, 1910-20, there were only nine; but in the 
last decade the number of counties that lost population rose to 
forty. In the first decade of the century only southeastern coun- 
ties were in the list; in the next they extended as far north as 
Douglas and Traverse; and in the last decade there were counties 
of declining population in every corner of the state — Houston, 
Rock, Kittson, and Lake all appearing in the list. Since 1900 five 
counties have lost population in three successive decades, nine have 
lost in two out of three, forty-three have lost population once, and 
thirty have so far escaped any losses. 

The depression has turned some city dwellers back to the farm 
to earn their sustenance, but this movement has been largely in 
the vicinity of the larger cities, and it is doubtful whether it will 
be permanent. Meanwhile in the cut-over area and in certain other 
regions, land is being abandoned and is either reverting to the 
state or is being purchased by the national government for re- 
forestation. There is little immediate prospect, therefore, of any 
strong movement toward the farm, and some reason to believe that 
there will be further decline in rural population. 

If this is true and there is no turn of economic conditions strong 
enough to draw many more persons to the farms, the 1940 census 
will probably show the population of rural counties about station- 
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ary or further reduced. If the trends of the 1920-30 decade con- 
tinue, rural counties as a group may lose from 5,000 to 50,000 in- 
habitants, and the average rural county will have from 05 to 600 
fewer iiiliabitants in 1940 than it had in 1930. By the same token 
each town will have from 3 to 25 inhabitants fewer and each com- 
mon school district from 1 to 6 fewer. These are, of course, average 
figures, since some rural areas will probably gain population. 

If this is a correct prediction, rural local units will have fewer 
inhabitants, and the pres.sure for consolidations will be somewhat 
increased. Fewer units will suffice for a reduced population. This 
pi’essure will, of course, be especially strong in certain areas in 
northern Minnesota which are already in the process of liquida tion 
as the lands revert to public ownership. It is likely, therefore, that 
in the rural areas as a whole, where the number of local units is 
very large, there will be some decrease of local units, although we 
should not expect it to be very large if people merely wait for 
population declines to force the issue. 

2. Cities and villages, on the other hand, without respect to 
size, showed more and larger population increases than decreases 
from 1890 to 1920, with the exception of one group of cities in the 
decade 1900-10. Between 1920 and 1930, however, places which in 
1920 had from 100 to 1,500 inhabitants showed more decreases than 
increases by 1930, whereas places of larger size in every population 
group showed more increases. Places having from 750 to 1,000 held 
increases and decreases about even, but all others under 1,500 de- 
creased in many more instances than they increased. Therefore, 
in spite of the fact that there were 45 new incorporations during 
the decade and very few dissolutions, the total population of all 
cities and villages of under 2,500 in 1930 was less than in 1920. The 
average population of villages, which in 1890 stood at 939 and in 
1900 at 677, in 1930 was only 655. 

Prom this it appears that some of the smaller viliage.s in the 
state are likely to dissolve in the near future, or simply to stop 
functioning. Most villages, although gainiug or losing a little popu- 
lation, are likely to continue their corporate existence, but it is un- 
likely that they will absorb much of the prospective increase of 
population in the present decade, or that many new villages will 
be incorporated in the rural sections of the state. 

3. While the villages have been quick to feel the agricultural 
depression, the larger cities, and especially the largest of them, 
have suffered relatively less. Whatever increases have occurred in 
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the population of the state recently ha:ve been largely in the cities. 
The total urban increase (that is, of the population living in cit- 
ies and villages of over 2,500 inhabitants) during the decade 1920- 
30 was greater than the total state increase (206,023 as against 
176,828). This difference of nearly 30,000 people made up for the 
losses suffered by the towns and by the smaller cities and villages. 

This analysis may properly be criticized as being a merely “sLa- 
tistical” one. It credits the upper brackets in the classification with 
a net gain, and charges the lower brackets with an outright loss, 
when in fact some part of the gain and loss results merely from 
moving certain communities out of one class into another. Thus a 
city or village which had 2,490 inhabitants in 1920 and 2,530 in 
1930 would be moved into the next higher class, with a paper loss 
to one group and a gain to the other. This does not, however, 
greatly change the general conclusion. If the reader will take the 
list of cities and villages which had more than 2,500 inhabitants 
in 1920, add up their 1930 population increases (beginning with 
Minneapolis’ gain of 83,774 and St. Paul’s gain of 36,908), and 
subtract any losses, he will find that he has soon accounted for the 
whole increase in the state. Those larger places which increased by 
over a thousand each account for about 90 per cent of the total 
state increase. 

4. The substantial increases were, however, even more localized 
than is here indicated. The Minneapolis-St. Paul “metropolitan 
district,” as defined by the Census Bureau, alone had an increase 
of 151,756 inhabitants, or over 85 per cent of the total state in- 
crease. Of nineteen municipalities in the state which increased by 
more than a thousand each, eight were in the metropolitan district. 
This district has less than one per cent of the state’s area and one- 
third of its population. It extends into five counties — Hennepin, 
Ramsey, Anoka, Dakota, and Washington. These five, and six oth- 
ers, Olmsted, Stearns, Freeborn, Itasca, Blue Earth, and Mower, 
account for more than the total state increase. Small gains in thirty- 
seven other counties just about equaled the decreases in the re- 
maining forty counties. 

The pattern of local government in the Twin City area is al- 
ready fairly well set. The existing cities, villages, towns, and school 
districts can absorb considerable increments of population without 
creating a need for more units. At the same time some divisions 
are not unlikely, as where a suburban residential group wishes to 
separate from the town and become a village, in order to provide 
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more easily its own water supply and other services. On the other 
hand, some reduction in the number of units is possible through 
annexations and consolidations. 

If no new units are created in this area by division of old units, 
then the average population of units will be considerably increased, 
and be still more disproportionate to the populations of units in 
other parts of the state. 

Population Age Groups and Local Units 

School districts perform the one function of providing educa- 
tion. Most districts provide only elementary education, tluit is, 
through the eight elementary grades. Others provide high school 
education as well, and a much smaller number reach down into 
the kindergarten level. Roughly speaking, the school districts are 
concerned with that part of the population that is from five to 
nineteen years old. Compulsory education under present state laws 
carries through the eighth grade or age sixteen. 

County, city, village, and town governments, on the other hand, 
are concerned with services other than education, and these are 
generally of concern to persons of all age groups. In addition, coun- 
ties have a special interest in the welfare of the aged, under the 
old-age pension law, already temporarily in effect in all counties; 
and the ordinary welfare and poor relief work of counties, cities, 
villages, and towns is also concerned largely with the upper age 
groups. 

One of the curious facts we need to consider is that, relatively, 
our child iiopulation is on the decline, whereas the population in 
the higher age groups is on. the increase. Taking the state as a 
whole, we find that in 1900, 46.1 per cent of its inhabitants were 
under 20 years of age. The proportion declined to 42..2 per cent in 
1910, to 40.4 per cent in 1920, and finally to 38.13 per cent in J930. 
It is true that during much of this period the state’s population 
was increasing substantially, so that the percentage decline in the 
numbers of our youth did not represent an actual decline in num- 
bers. That point may soon be reached, however, since in 1!)3() the 
state had actually 30,393 fewer children under five year.s of age 
than it had in 1920. 

How is this relatively declining number of children distributed? 
Strangely enough, the cities and villages of over 2,500 inhabitants, 
while they increased noticeably in total population from 19,20 to 
1930, also increased relatively faster in number of children of school 
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age (5 to 19 years) , although the relative number of children un- 
der 5 years decreased. Incorporated places of under 2,500, which 
as a group did not increase substantially in total population, lost 
in the relative number of children under 5 years of age and just 
held even in the school age groups (5 to 19) . The rural farm popu- 
lation, while dropping slightly in total population, lost more heav- 
ily in the age groups up to 14, and just held even its proportions 


Table 2. — Peucentaqes op the Population of Minnesota Falling in 
Dippebent Age Gboups, 1900-30 * 


Age Group 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

Under 1 year 
Under 5 years, 

, including those under 

2.2 

2.1 

1.8 


13.0 

10.9 

11.0 

9.8 

5-14 years . , 

23.4 

20.9 

20.2 

17.1 

15-19 years . . 

9.7 

10.4 

9.2 

8.1 

20-44 years . . 

37.9 

39,0 

38.8 

43.8 

45 years and o 

iver 16.8 

18.6 

20.8 

21.4 

Total .... 

99.8 

99.7 

100.0 

100.2 


* In 1900 tliere were tliree infants (under 1 year) in tlie population to tivo at 
the present time; four under age 5 to three at the present; seven children of grade 
school age (5-14) to five ol the present; and six of high .school age (16-19) to five 
at the present. 

of high school age. Thus it appears that in the rural areas, where 
school districts are already small, the population of children of 
school age is declining. In such districts school populations, already 
small, are in all probability destined within the next five or ten 
years to become smaller, both actually and relatively, than they are 
today. 

Briefly summarized, the population of school age (5 to 19 years) 
in urban places increased in the decade 1920-30 by 67,765 or 2,259 
schoolrooms of 30 pupils each. In the same decade the school poi)u- 
lation of rural districts and of incorporated places of less than 2,500 
population, taken together, decreased by 17,693, or 590 schoolrooms 
of 30 pupils each. There has, of course, been a nearly corresponding 
increase of school facilities in urban places, but no corresponding 
decrease in rural areas and in places of less than 2,500 population. 
At least the number of districts maintaining one-room rural schools 
shows no proportionate reduction in recent years. The fact is that 
many .rural districts simply cany on with dwindling numbers of 
children to educate. Sooner or later such conditions intensify the 
need for some consolidations. 

In conclusion, population changes are slowly and certainly bring- 
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ing about some decreases in the number’ of local units, especially in 
the more rural districts and in the northern part of the state. De- 
creases in population alone will not produce much reduction, how- 
ever, and it therefore becomes necessary to consider whether on 
any other grounds such reductions may be expected because de- 
sirable. This calls for a more complete analysis of the adequacy of 
the system of local units today. 



CHAPTER m 


LOCAL UNITS TODAY 

In the preceding chapter the increases in local units and the 
relationship of these increases to population growth were presented. 
In this chapter an attempt is made to analyze the present situa- 
tion.^ 

Numbers 

It has already been shown that the total number of local gov- 
enmental units in 1980 was 10,561, a number that has been only 
slightly reduced .since that date. (See Table 3 below.) How does 
this number compare with that in other states? 

The total number of units of local government in the United 
States is very large. There are in the forty-eight states over 3,000 
counties, 16,000 incorporated places, 20,000 towns and townships, 
127,000 school districts, and 8,000 other special districts, or a total 
of 175,417.^ This gives us, by simple division, one unit of local gov- 
ernment for each 700 of the population in 1930. 

Minnesota with her 10,561 local units in 1930 had nearly three 
times the national average. There was one unit for every 243 
people. This ratio is not the highest in the United States, although 
it is very nearly so. In the whole west-north-central group of states 
there is one unit for every 228 inhabitants, and in South Dakota 
apparently one for each 139, in Nebraska one for each 163, in 
North Dakota one for each 167, and in Kansas one for each 170. 
These states exceed Minnesota in their ratios. The New England 
states, on the other hand, have 3,195 inhabitants for each local 
unit, and all other areas likewise have fewer units per thousand 
population than Minnesota and its neighbors to the west. 

In explanation of this high concentration of local units in this 
area it .should be said that school districts and towns make up the 
bulk of the units in Minnesota and neighboring states. Any state 
that has both the system of common school districts and the town 

^See also Oscar E. Jesness and Reynolds I. Nowell, A Program for Land, Use 
in Northern Minnesota: A Tyge Study of Land Uiilittation (The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1035), pp. 268-.'JI7. 

° Williiim Ander-son, 2' he Units of Government in the United States (Public 
Administration Service, Chicago, 1934), pp. 1, 11. 
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or township system lias also a large total mmiber of local govern- 
ments. Minnesota has more town governments by nearly four liun- 
dred than any other state in the Union. Only five state.s, Illinois 
(12,186), New York (9,504), Missouri (9,211), Kansas (cS,773), 
and Wisconsin (7,790) have more school disLricLs than Minnesola, 
and all these states except Kansas have considerably larger poim- 
lations. 

School districts alone in Minnesota account for about tlii’oe- 
fourths of all local units, and towns for nearly 20 per cent of the 
total. It is a bit surprising that to provide schools alone it should 
require three local units to every one thal. provides other seridces, 
and that towns, which handle only about 3 per cent of all state 
and local expenditures, should comprise nearly 20 ])cr cent of all 
local units. But such is the case. 

That such large numbers of local units are not needed to carry 
on local services adequately is clearly revealed in the New England 
states, on the Pacific Coast, and to some extent in the South. 
Massachusetts, with over 50 per cent more population than Min- 
nesota and with a toAvn system, has good local government with 
only 431 units of government, or 4 per cent as many as Minnesota. 
The smaller area of Massachusetts of course makes some difference, 
but Utah, with a larger area than Minnesota, has only 267 local 
units. England and Wales, with an area somewhat smaller than 
that of Minnesota and a population fifteen times as large, operate 
their whole system of local government with about the same num- 
ber of units as Minnesota, and of these about one-foiirlh perform 
practically all the needed services. The English paiishcs, compar- 
able in a way to our townships, have little or no work to do. 

NUMBERS IN VARIOUS SECTIONS OF TUB STATE 

The units of local administration are not evenly distributed 
throughout the state. Consequently, whatever disadvanlage.s iuliere 
in any part of the present ai-rangement may be felt in one .section 
and not in another. A division of the state into si.v geographical 
districts already in use gives the basis for Table 3. 

It is clear that the greatest concentration of common or un- 
graded school districts is in the southern part of the state. The 
north-central and northwestern groups of counties have relatively 
few cities, while the northwestern and northeastern .sections have 
relatively few villages. Towns are more evenly distributed through- 
out the state. 
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Taule 3. — NtJMBEn OP Local Units in Six Geogbaphical Districts 
OP Minnesota * 


District 


CouNTijss Cities Villages Towns 


COAIMON oil 
Ungraded 
School 
Districts 


All Other 
School 
Districts 


Southeast . . . 
Soiitliwest . . . 
West-central . 
North-central 
Northwest . . 
Northeast . . . 


22 33 

18 22 

12 15 

15 8 

9 8 

11 11 


109 358 

131 330 

95 243 

108 304 

59 280 

87 392 


2,085 134 

1,572 115 

1,005 69 

1,370 79 

,308 57 


Total 


87 9 7 049 1,973 


7,228 


600 


* There are a few duplications in this table which do not seriously affect the 
total result. The school district figures are for the year 1934, and the column “All 
Other School Districts” includes one district for every county having any pupils on 
unorganized territory. The other figures are for a period a year or two earlier. See 
Table 1 on page 13 for net totals, 1930 and 1934. 


Complexity and Overlapping of Areas 


Obviously the areas of the ten thousand units in Minnesota are 
not separate and exclusive. If this were the case the area per unit 
would be small, but the system would be somewhat simpler than 
it is. Instead there are three different types of units overlapping 
each other, and counting the state there are four distinct layers 
or levels of local government, as follows; 

1. The state 

2. The counties 

3. (a) Cities and villages (urban) and (b) towns (rural) 

4. School districts 

These four levels exist in all inhabited parts of the state except 
in Indian and military reservations and except where, as in the 
thinly populated parts of some of the northern counties, towns 
either have not been organized or have been dissolved. 

But this three-layer sy.stem of strictly local government is only 
the beginning of the complexity. Within each layer and each group 
there is a great deal of variation to confuse the ofRcial and the 
citizen. Counties are no longer governed according to any uniform 
law, as will be shown in the discussion of special legislation. The 
differences between one county and another are, however, trifling 
as compared with those found among other units. Cities are divided 
into foul- great population classe.s, and are subdivided into others 
according to the nature of their charters, their powers, and their 
forms of organization. Most of them have home rule charters, with 
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all the variability which that implies. Others exist under special 
laws or under one or another of several old general laws. Among 
villages the confusion is not so great. Some still operate under old 
special laws, but most are organized under the general village laws 
of 1S8.5 and 1905. 

School districts again have a wide variety of forms and powers. 
Common school districts, under general law, are most numerous 
and mo.st nearly uniform in organization and powers. Special dis- 
tricts exhibit wide variations. Independent districts are also of sev- 
eral subvarieties, and usually include the so-called consolidated 
districts. Then there are the “unorganized” county district.s, and 
the Lake County district, which is different from all the others. 

Variations are thus to be found within nearly all classes of units 
with respect to organization, powers, procedures, dates and meth- 
ods of elections, and a number of other factors affecting particular 
units. All this is evidence of the way in which local units have been 
created. Local whims and desires have had more to do wdth bring- 
ing about the extensive variety and complexity that exists than 
any careful comparative analysis of needs. 

Another phase of the prevailing complexity and overlapping is 
to be seen in almost every county. As a general rule each town, 
city, and village is situated wholly within one county, but this is 
not always the case. The city of St. Cloud includes parts of three 
counties, and several cities and villages extend into two counties. 
Many school di.stricts, on the other hand, cut across tonui, city, and 
village boundaries, and a large number cut across county lines also. 

A map of a single county will help to portray the crisscrossing 
of local boundaries. (Sec Figure S.) The result is considerable con- 
fusion in the conduct of elections and in the administration of tax 
and debt laws. 

Purposes oe the Four Classes of Locae Units 

Just why there should be three different levels and four differ- 
ent classes of local units is a question that calls for some explana- 
tion. We can see how the several classes arose hi.storically, but can 
we explain and justify their existence today? 

The first class, called “counties” in Minnesota and in all otlier 
states but one, may be described as general and inclusive divisions 
of the state area for general state purposes. They exist in the mam 
under general provisions of the state constitution and statutes, 
and are inclusive of the entire state area. Through them the state 
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government can reach any part of the state in order to have its 
laws enforced and its functions administered. 

Unless there is to be complete centralization in St. Paul of all 
power over functions in which the state has a preponderant inter- 
est, some unit like the county is a neces.sity; and even if the ad- 
ministrative power were completely centralized and all local officers 
and employees providing state-wide functions were appointed from 
the state capitol, some division of the area of the state correspond- 
ing to the present division into counties would be needed. 


35331 To vaaKip Bourtdfary; «— 3cKool Dt^tT^c^ Dourvdary; ■District School; ElCitics and Villages 
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The specific functions that today are deemed to be of state- 
wide importance but to require local administration, and hence are 
delegated to the counties, are the provision of certain parts of the 
law-enforcing machinery (courts, county attorneys, sheriffs, and 
coroners) , some parts of the state’s fiscal machinery (county audi- 
tors and treasurers) , certain classes of public roads, the registration 
of deeds and titles, supervision of rural schools, and certain others. 

The second class, including cities and villages in Minnesota, 
may be described as special incorporations in urban or partly urban 
places for general local purposes. 

Wherever a trading center develops, and a few or many people 
live close together and do not depend directly on farming for a 
livelihood, special needs and wants develop. The very fact of crowd- 
ing creates health and fire hazards that do not exist in the adjacent 
countryside. A safe water supply is needed, the maintenance of 
order is a problem different from that in the .surrounding rural 
area, the possibility of having pavements, sidewalks, street lights, 
and other amenities suggests itself. Enough children are near at 
hand to make possible a graded school, perhaps even a high school. 

Because the county as a whole has little direct iatere.st in these 
more local services, and is not equipped to provide them, legisla- 
tures in all the states have provided more or less fully for the spe- 
cial incorporation of such urban places, and have conferred ripon 
them rather broad powers to provide generally for such local func- 
tions. Hence no one seriously denies the need for this class of local 
units, although some question the. wisdom of incorporating the 
very smallest of them. 

The third class of local units, the towns or organized townships, 
may be defined as subdivisions of the county for the more localised 
rural purposes. In pioneer days, when travel was difficult and mod- 
ern facilities for communication were almost entirely lacking, the 
argument for these units was that the county seat was too far away 
to provide the local roads, courts, and police needed in every part 
of the county. It is true, in fact, that in Minnesota most roads be- 
gan as town roads, and that in early days the justice of the peace 
and the town constable were of some consequence in law enforce- 
ment. Although conditions have changed considerably, arguments 
for this class of units are still frequently heard. It is said that the 
towns are needed because they are the last stronghold of local self- 
government, and that they provide local roads more economically 
than the county could. 
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In this connection it is interesting to notice that the southern, 
mountain, and western states generally have never had such a 
system of units, and are not now demanding one. Towns and town- 
ships, in fact, exist only in the northeastern third of the United 
States, from Maine to North Dakota, and south as far as Okla- 
homa, Missouri, and Illinois. Practically all the other states find 
the county adequate for all rural purposes, even for providing the 
rural schools. 

The fourth class of local units found in the United States con- 
sists of special or ad hoc districts created for special purposes. They 
are justified usually on the grounds (1) that the areas of existing 
counties, towns, cities, and villages do not conform to the area that 
needs the service, as when a drainage project cuts across other 
areas; (2) that the other existing units are not interested in ren- 
dering the service; or (S) that they are so inefficient or so steeped 
in the evils of politics as to be incapable of handling some special 
function properly. For some such reasons a number of states have 
oi’ganized school districts, road districts, irrigation districts, drain- 
age districts, port improvement districts, and many others. 

School districts are the most numerous type in this general class 
of special districts. Minnesota alone has over 7,700 such units. The 
arguments for keeping these units separate from others are so nu- 
merous and involved that a short summary of them is impossible. 
They stress (1) the great importance of education, (2) the special 
nature of public school problems and their difference from other 
local problems, (S) the politics, inefficiency, and corruption which 
are said to prevail in county, city, and village governments, and 
which should be kept out of the schools. 

Here again it is interesting to notice practices in other parts of 
the countiy. The leading New England states have practically abol- 
ished school districts. In Vii’ginia and North Carolina, too, local 
control of schools has been largely eliminated. Great Britain once 
had the equivalent of our school districts, but long ago abolished 
them and placed control over schools under the county and city 
councils. Continental European countries do not have the district 
system, and a few leading American educators have begun to doubt 
the validity of the old arguments for separation. 

If a legislature wholly free from local commitments and en- 
tairglements could proceed to make a set of local units for Minne- 
sota, as if writing on a clean slate, and without even townshqD lines 
as a determinant, it might conceivably provide to some extent for 
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each one of tlie four major types of local units described above. 
There would be little debate concerning the advisability of having 
the first two classes, but more question w'ould arise a.s to the need 
for classes three and four, the most numerous of all. 

But even if it decided to have all four classes of unit.s, it is 
highly doubtful whether it would create such units in the present 
profusion of numbers, or would give them the particular boundaries 
and areas they now have. It would probably reason that each unit 
should be large enough, and have its boundaries so druAvn, a.s to 
make it reasonably competent to perform the functions expected 
of it in an effective and economical manner and to raise its own 
revenues from a fairly extensive area and population. In other 
words, it would raise the question of the adequacy of each unit for 
the function it was designed to perform. 

Impoktance of Different Classes of Units 

There is no conclusive test of the relative importance of differ- 
ent classes of local unit.s, but there are some factors on which a 
judgment can be based. 

Counties and school districts serve all the residents of Minne- 
sota. Other units reach only parts of the people. In 1930, 1,597,963 
or 62.2 per cent lived in cities and villages, and 965,990 or 37.6 per 
cent in towns and unorganized areas. 

In respect to area served, towns stand far ahead of cities and 
villages. According to our best calculations, cities and villages com- 
bined include only about 2 per cent of the area of the state, whereas 
towns include -well over 90 per cent (1930) and unorganized terri- 
lory the rest. Recent town dissolutions have only .slightly reduced 
the area covered by town governments. 

On the other hand, if service is the test of the importance of 
local units, and if service can be measured roughly by taxation or 
expenditure, then we have a more definite test of importance. Table 
4 presents a financial comparison of this kind. The school districts 
lead in total financial importance, cities and villages coming next, 
counties third, and towns far behind the counties. Per unit the 
counties lead, cities and villages come next, school districts third, 
and towns again fourth. In per capita expenditures .school districts 
lead counties among the units covering the whole state area, but 
within city and village areas, the municipal governments are on 
the average financially more important than the school districts 
that serve them. In niral area,s, the towns ai’e on the per capita 
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Table 4. — Tax Levies and ExpENominES op Local Units in Minnesota * 



Counties 

Villages 

School 

Districts 

ToWN.9 

Property tax levies, 1033 

$31,383,387 

$31,377,033 

$35,311,831 

$4,543,235 

Rank order 

3 

3 

1 

4 

Governmental cost pavments, 
19.31 

$38,848,000 

$51,695,000t $64,015,000 

$0,843,000 

Rank order 

3 

3 

1 

4 

Cost payments per unit 

$440,400 

$71,000 

$7,030 

$3,405 

Rank order 

1 

3 

3 

4 

Cost payments per capita of 
population served 

$15 

$33 

$31 

$7 

Rank order 

3 

1 

3 

4 


* The data for this table were drawn from the following sources: Minnennia 
Year Book, 193i; Financial Statistics of State and Local Qovcrnments, 1031: Min- 
nesota (United States Bureau of the Census, 1934); Financial Stalisltcs of Cities 
Having a Population of Over 100,000, 1933 (United States Bureau of the Census, 
1934); Financial Statement of the State Board of Education, etc., 1931-33. A num- 
ber of the figures are only approximations. 

t Estimated. 

basis financially far behind the school and county governments. 
In many towns even the state property tax is larger per capita 
than the town tax. 

The small amount of taxes levied by the towns leads one to 
question the need of abolishing towns as a measure of economy. 
Towns levy only about five per cent of all local property taxes, and 
probably less than a fifth of the taxes in rural areas. If all of this 
amount could be saved, it would help the rural taxpayer consider- 
ably, but the road work and other services now financed from town 
taxes could not be eliminated, so that clearly only a part of these 
taxes could be saved. It may still be true, however, that more 
efficient ways of caring for the town roads can be found and that 
road expenses would be more fairly spread by a larger taxing unit. 

Differences in Size within Classes 

The tests of adequacy which one naturally considers in connec- 
tion with local governments are three: 

1. The area to be served and the distances involved. 

2. The population to be served and the need for a separate unit 
to serve the particular group of people in the proposed unit. 

3. The taxpaying ability within the unit for supporting the 
needed services, without excessive demands upon the local tax- 
payers on the one hand or excessive demands upon the whole state 
for aid. 
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In the following pages some of these tests will be applied to all 
the members of each class of local units. 

COUNTIES 

The average area of counties in Minnesota is 920.4 square miles, 
or about 26 townships. There are such large variations in size, 
however, that tlie average is somewhat misleading. In fact, only 
four counties in the state are within fifty square miles of the aver- 
age. The smallest county, Ramsey, has an area of only 161 square 
miles, whereas that of St. Louis is 6,503, or over forty times as 
much. 

Closer study shows that county areas fall into two major 
groups, Twenty-one counties in the northern half of the state range 
in size from 1,034 square miles to 6,503; and together these com- 
prise just over SO per cent of the total area of the state. On the 
other hand, over three times as many counties (66), lying in the 
southern and central portions of the state and ranging in size from 
161 to 978 square miles, constitute less than half of the total area. 
The average size in this southern group is 608 square miles; in the 
northern group it is over three times as large, or 1,938 square miles. 

In population we find the extremes even farther apart. Henne- 
pin County with 517,785 population has over two hundred times 
the population of Cook with 2,435 inhabitants, and seventeen times 
that of the average county (29,470). Three counties (Hennepin, 
Ramsey, and St. Louis) have together over a million inhabitants, 
or nearly 40 per cent of the state’s population. The remaining 20 
counties in the northern group and 64 in the southern group reveal 
the fact that large areas do not mean large jiopulations. Though 
more than three times as large in average area, the northern coun- 
ties average only about 16 per cent larger in population than the 
small southern counties — 21,062 as compared with 17,712. The 
northern group thus calculated includes Stearns and Otter Tail, 
agricultural counties of large population on the border betiveen 
north and south. If only the large counties in the cut-over north- 
eastern triangle were included, the population of the average south- 
ern county would be larger despite its much smaller area. 

This greater population density and the smaller areas of the 
southern counties give them a considerable advantage over the 
northern counties with respect to (1) nearness of all parts of the 
county to the county seat and (2) smaller mileages of roads to be 
maintained in proportion to population. 
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These advantages are reinforced by the relatively greater wealth 
as shown by assessed valuations of taxable property. In 1933 the 
assessed value of the southeastern counties averaged about $550 
per capita, the southwestern counties about $700 per capita, while 
north-central counties averaged about $350, northwestern counties 
about $400, and northeastern counties (except Itasca and St. Louis) 
a little over $300. In total assessed valuation, no southeastern or 
southwestern county fell below $6,000,000, while only three north- 
eastern and four i}orthwestern counties exceeded this figure. By 
1934 one county. Cook, had fallen below a million dollars in as- 
sessed valuation, and six other northern counties were under three 
millions. 

It is clear, then, that the typical northern, and especially north- 
eastern, county has a large area, scanty population, and low as- 
sessed valuation, whereas the typical southern county is smaller 
in area, more thickly and evenly populated, and possesses greater 
taxable wealth. These general differences between the northern and 
southern ends of the state are important not only for counties but 
also for towns, school districts, and incorporated places. A unit 
called a county or a toAvn in northern Minnesota is a vei’y different 
thing from a unit of the same class in southern Minnesota. 

Ranked on the basis of assessed valuation used for the levy of 
taxes of 1933, payable in 1934, the counties of smallest taxable 
wealth are as shown in Table 5. In contrast to these counties, Hen- 
nepin alone has two and one-half times the population and over 
four times the assessed valuation of all twenty combined. (See 
Figure 4.) These counties are distinctly below the average of the 
state, and all have to struggle against great odds to maintain ade- 
quate county services. 

To summarize the obvious differences between counties, (1) 
the largest in area is 40 times larger than the smallest; (2) the 
largest in population has 200 times as many inhabitants as the 
smallest; and (3) the largest in assessed valuation of taxable prop- 
erty (excluding money and credits) has more than 350 times the 
taxable wealth of the smallest. In none of these respects, hov'over, 
is there an even gradation of differences between extremes. At the 
one extreme stand a few very large, very populous, or very wealthy 
counties, and at the other extreme a larger number of small, 
sxjarsely i)opulatcd, or very poor counties. Between the extremes 
there is a central group of 60 or 70 counties with a spread of 3 or 
4 to 1. Thus 69 counties have between 400 and 1,200 square miles 
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Table 5.-— Tax Statistics for Counties of Sniaulest Taxable Wealth 
IN Minnesota * 


County 

Square 

Miles 

LATION 

1930 

„ Tax Hate Per Capita 

, FOR Tax Levy 

Assessed Capita 

Valua- Assessed 

TiON VALUA- Purposes, 

MON (JN Mills) 1933-34 

1. Cook 

. . 1,498 

2,435 

$967,694 

$307 

82.46 

$.32.78 

2. Lake of the Woods 1,346 

4,194 

1,688,644 

402 

35.10 

14.15 

3. Mahnomen . . 

.'572 

6,153 

1,997.868 

326 

30.30 

0.80 

4. Cleanvater . . 

. . 1,019 

9,546 

2,376,143 

249 

.32.14 

8.06 


. . 2,099 

7,068 

2,644,298 

360 

40.49 

14.62 

(i. Bed Lake . . . 

432 

0,887 

2,, 546,3-43 

.370 

28.00 

10.84 

7. Kanabec .... 

634 

8,558 

2,560,924 

300 

27.74 

8.40 

8. Wadena 

538 

10,990 

.3,208,017 

292 

19.04 

,5.61 

9. Hubbard .... 

9.68 

0,606 

3,413,769 

366 

28.63 

10,23 

10. Roseau 

. . 1,670 

12,621 

3,619,382 

279 

30,04 

8.42 

11. Sherburne ... 

448 

9,709 

3,912,069 

403 

14.04 

0.08 

12. Pennington . . 

607 

10,487 

3,994,985 

881 

28.().1. 

10.95 

13. Mille Lacs .. 

683 

14,076 

4,034,919 

287 

27., 54 

7.98 

14. Ciuis 

. . 2,104 

15,591 

4,049,474 

260 

89.13 

10.23 

IS. Kooehiclung . 

. . 3,141 

14,078 

4,154,309 

295 

6,3.24 

16,81 

16. Isanti 

442 

12,081 

4,347,270 

360 

10, 04 

7,22 

17. Aitkin 

. . 1,880 

15,009 

4,445,580 

296 

47,01 

14,47 

18. Kittson 

.. 1,111 

9,688 

4,762,962 

492 

17,00 

8.47 

19. Beltrami 

. . 2,476 

20,707 

4,802,899 

2.32 

38.44 

8,00 

20. Traver.se 

568 

7,9.38 

6,138,449 

644 

0.88 

0'.48 


* Data from Minnesota Year Book, 1934. 


of area; 63 have between 12,000 and 36,000 inhabitants; and 61 
have between 5 and 20 millions in assessed valuation of taxable 
property (1933). 

This gives us a sort of central tendency for each of the Ihrce 
factors, but unfortunately blessings and burdens are not equally 
distributed. Expenses of counties vary ijartly in proportion to area 
and partly in proportion to population, whereas ability to pay ex- 
penses varies roughly in proportion to taxable valuations. Some 
counties with very large areas and fairly large total popnlatioiis 
have small assessed valuations, whereas in other counties the re- 
veivse is true. 

In short, needs and the ability to meet those needs luive Iteeii 
distributed among counties in Minnesota most unevenly. There 
are great inecpialities in ability to pay even in the central group 
of counties mentioned above, and those that fall below the central 
group in valuation are under severe handicaps. Despite many dif- 
ferences in the laAvs, the smallest and weakest counties are sup- 
posed to maintain practically the same organization and provide 
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VAr,TJATIONS OF TaXABIiB PBOPEETY, 1933 
Heniiephi Comity, the largest with respect to assessed valuation, has more than 
330 times the taxable wealth of the smallest. Cook County. 

the same essential services as the largest and wealthiest. This im- 
poses upon the weaker counties a burden of taxation far heavier 
than that of others, as is shown by the high county tax rates given 
in Table 5. 

TOWNS 

Towns vary far less than counties in area. Although some town 
governments in several northern counties include more than one 
township area, and many throughout the state serve a little less 
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than 36 square miles, the tendency is for the township to have the 
six-by-six-inile area. The average area seems to be from 34 to 35 
square miles, and the spread above and below this average is not 
great. 

In population the differences are naturally somewhat greater. 
The computed median population for organized towns (1930) is 
472. Only three states with state-wide township systems have towns 
of smaller average population, namely, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and Kansas. The most populous town in Minnesota (Minne- 
tonka in Hennepin County) had 4,601 inhabitants in 1.030, or 
about twice the population of Cook County. The smallest (Birch 
Island in Beltrami County) had three inhabitants. All told there 
were 106 towns with fewer than 100 inhabitants. Practically all 
these were in the northern counties, where the average town popu- 
lation is much smaller than that in the southern counties. 

In 1932 the average assessed valuation of taxable property in 
towns was slightly over $300,000 per town. In Lake of tlie Woods 
County the average was less than $45,000, in Hubbard about 
$100,000, whereas in some southern counties the average was well 
over $500,000. A ten-mill town tax rate fully collected would yield 
$3,000 in the average town and over $5,000 in the more well-to-do 
southern Minnesota towns, but in the poorer northern Minnesota 
towns only from $1,000 down to $100 or $200. 

CITIES AND VILLAGES 

The discrepancies just noted in the populations and assessed 
valuations of towns are even more .strikingly evident in the case 
of cities and villages. Here the range is from Miimeaimlis, with 
464,000 inhabitants in 1030, to the twenty-six villages of less than 
100 inhabitants. While only three cities have less than 1,000 popu- 
lation, the average village has only 555, while the more lypical 
village has fewer than 400 inhabitants. Minneapolis alone has more 
inhabitants than the 655 cities and villages which in 1030 had less 
than 2,500 population each. 

In assessed valuations of taxable real and personal property 
the same differences are noticeable. In 1932 Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
and Duluth had over 55 per cent of the assessed valuation of real 
and personal property in all cities and villages. Ten cities and vil- 
lages on the Iron Range accounted for over 16 per cent more. Less 
than 29 per cent of the taxable property in cities and villages was 
located in the other 715 incorpoi-ated places in the state. A few 
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small places reported total assessed valuations of less than $10,000, 
and many reported less than $25,000. A ten-mill tax in such places 
would yield from $100 to $250 if fully collected — a sum obviously 
too small for any important service. 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

If there is no typical town, city, or village in Minnesota from the 
point of view of population or taxable wealth, it is even harder to 
find an average school district. The “unorganized” districts of Koo- 
chiching and St. Louis counties, and the Lake County district, em- 
brace several thousand square miles each. At the other extreme are 
numerous common school districts in southern Minnesota with from 
four or less to six or seven square miles of area. In population the 
Minneapolis district tops the list with over 95,000 children enrolled, 
and at the lower extreme are hundreds of common districts with 
fewer than ten pupils each. Assessed valuations show a similar 
spread. In assessed valuation of taxable property the Minneapolis 
district alone has nearly three-fifths as much as all the 7,222 com- 
mon or ungraded elementary districts combined. Common school 
districts in several northern counties in 1934 averaged less than 
$30,000 assessed valuation, and many were far below that figure. 
In such a place even a ten-mill tax fully collected would yield only 
$300. Several hundred districts had to levy from thirty to over 
a hundred mills for school purposes alone. 

Not only are there inequalities within classes but, as Table 6 
shows, there are towns with more population than the smallest 
county, and many villages more populous than the smallest cities. 
More striking is the typically small size of towns and villages. If 
school district populations were more fully known, it would un- 
doubtedly be found that the lower population groups were well 
represented, since there must be hundreds of school districts with 
fewer than 100, and thousands with fewer than 300 inhabitants. 

Similar discrepancies in assessed valuations could undoubtedly 
be shown. Every table upon this point shows how many local units 
have assessed valuations far too low to yield adequate local reve- 
nues at a low rate of taxation. For many small units there has been 
a clear alternative: either to reduce services below a desirable level, 
or to increase local taxes above such a level. For education and 
roads there has been state aid to reduce the pressure for high tax 
rates, but this has nowhere been sufficient to enable the weaker 
communities to avoid the dilemma. 
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Table C. — Number op Local Units in Specified Population Classes in 1930 


Counties Cities Villaoes Towns 


Over 500,000... 

300.000- , 500.000. . . 

aoo.ooo-.goo, 000. . . 

100 . 000 - 200 , 000 . . . 
,40,000-100,000. . . 

40.000- 50,000. . . 

35.000- 40,000. . . 

30.000- 35,000. .. 

25.000- 30,000... 

20.000- 25,000. . . 

17.500- 20,000. . . 

15.000- 17..500... 

12.500- 15,000. . . 

10.000- 12, .500... 
7,500- 10.000... 

5.000- 7,500... 

4.000- 5,000... 

3.000- 4,000... 

2.000- 3,000... 

1 . 000 - 2 , 000 ... 

700- 1,000... 
.500- 700... 

300- 500... 

200- 800... 
100 - 200 ... 
Less than 100. 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 0 0 

10 0 

1 0 0 

10 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

3 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 1 0 

2 0 0 

5 0 0 

4 1 0 

13 0 0 

7 2 1 

8 5 2 

21 JO 4 

25 50 80 

1 01 238 

1 79 m 

0 128 502 

0 130 227 

1 128 230 

0 20 100 


Total 87 94 034 1,073 


Average population 29,470.72 13,240.5 555.85 484.01 

Median population 10,025 2,096.5 327 472 

Largest population 517,795 404,856 15,000 4,001 

Smallest population 2,435 112 1 5 3 


* School districts are omitted because the populations are not fully known. 

What is an Adequate Size for a County? 

When the adequacy of the size of existing counties is discussed, 
one must have in mind some .standard of compaiison. To find such 
a standard is very diflRcult, however, particularly in recent years 
when taxes and expenditures have been cut so unequally in differ- 
ent places. The measure we have in mind is that of good service 
in the routine county ofiSces, at a low expense per capita, by officers 
and employees who are paid reasonable salaries for an ordinary 
amount of work. Unreasonable budget cuts which require the laying 
off of needed assistants may seem to be economy at the time, and 
may result in some reductions of expense per capita, but cannot be 
iLsed as a measure in the long run. Furthermore, amounts spent 
upon road construction, for example, cannot be used as the basis 
of comparison, since outlays on roads can be increased aImo.st in- 
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definitely or be reduced to nearly nothing. The per capita expense 
of certain routine offices, such as those of auditor, treasurer, super- 
intendent of schools, and others, give a better test of long-time 
economy than variable expenses like those for roads. 

A study made several years ago on the basis of expenditures in 
such county offices revealed some interesting facts.^ 1. The more 
sparsely settled counties (i. e., the northeastern counties generally), 
had a higher per capita expense than others for ordinary or routine 
purposes. Whether this was due to the larger areas, to the rela tively 
larger number of tracts of real estate in proportion to population, 
to newness, to looseness and extravagance in management, or to 
some other cause we cannot say. 2. As between counties of large 
and small populations, those of small population had the highest 
per capita routine expenditures (for salaries, clerk hire, etc., in the 
offices of auditor, treasurer, superintendent of schools, etc.) . The 
larger the population, on the average, the lower the per capita ex- 
pense for such purposes, until populations of 25,000, 30,000, and 
35,000 were reached. In this range the per capita savings with in- 
creased population diminished noticeably, and beyond 35,000 they 
practically disappeared. In other words, a minimum staff such as 
even the very small counties must provide could in fact serve a 
larger population than that of the smallest counties, and thus per 
capita expense could be reduced in counties of somewhat larger 
population. 

The tentative conclusion was that under existing conditions at 
the time, the Minnesota county of from 25,000 to 35,000 population 
could keep its per capita expenses for ordinary purposes down to 
about the same figure as larger counties, but that in smaller coun- 
ties the per capita expense would be higher. In general the conclu- 
sion favored the upper figure, 35,000, as perhaps the more desirable 
minimum population for Minnesota counties; but in view of the 
other conclusion, that expenses were higher in the sparsely settled 
counties, it does not at all follow that forcing all counties in north- 
ern Minnesota to unite in units of 35,000 population would produce 
any great reduction of expense. 

It may be noted also that calculations made in almost any re- 
cent year on the basis of taxes levied for county general funds, the 
funds used for the general running expenses of the county, show the 
advantage that counties of larger population have over groups of 

“Belly Biuier, “Model County Budgets for Minnesota” (M. A. thesis, 1939, 
filed in the Library of the University of Minnesota) . 
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adjoining counties of smaller population, both in tax rates per 
thousand dollars and in per capita taxes for this purpose. Table 7 


Table 7. — General Fund Tax Rates in Large and Small Counties 
(I,evies of 1933, payable in 1934) 


c»™,. 

General 

Fund Valua- 

Rate tion 

(in Mills) 

General 

Tax 

POPULA- 

Per 

General 

Fund 



Group I 




f Dcmgla.s 
Small counties. . i 

[ Stevens 

.'5.00 

,'5.91 

6.31 

5,.59 

$8,102,372 

5,740,138 

7,546,024 

6,265,218 

$40,512 

2n,.937 

40,067 

35,023 

18,813 

9„5.5a 

13.08.5 

10.18.5 


AIL. 

. 5.29 

$27,059,362 

$146,539 

61,041 

2.82 

Large county — Otter Tail S.OO 

16,086,856 

80,434 

61,006 

1.58 



Group II 




f Dodge 

Small counties. . j Steele 
[ Waseca 

4.18 

4.13 

3.90 

$7,988,008 

10.907,.'519 

8,742,4-15 

$33,300 

45,048 

34,095 

12,127 

18,475 

14,419 


All.. 

, . 4.07 

$27,037,972 

$119,633 

46,014 

2.50 

Large county Olmsted 

3.07 

21,891,9.54 

67,206 

35,426 

1,90 



Group III 




' Isanti 0.80 

Small counties .. 1 Kanabec 11.89 

Mille Lacs 9.92 

$4,347,276 

2,566,924 

4,034,919 

$29,501 

80,007 

40,026 

12.081 

8,688 

14,076 


AIL. 

. 9,10 

$10,049,119 

$99,504 

36,745 

2,79 

Large county . . . .Pine 

6.40 

6,309,621 

4.0,381 

20,284 

2.00 


makes three such comparisons of counties chosen at random, but 
others could easily be made. In each case it will be noticed that 
the single populous county has a decidedly lower per capita general 
fund levy than the group avei-age of less populous counties adja- 
cent to it. Every random comparison of this kind that we have 
made has shown the same result. 

If the suggested “optimum” minimum population of 25,000 to 
35,000 is somewhere in the vicinity of the right figure, then the av- 
erage county of about 29,000 population is not far from the de- 
sirable minimum. It happens, however, that only about sixteen 
counties in Minnesota are near or above this average; and even if 
all counties of over 20,000 were considered as being within the 
range of reasonable population size, there would still be fifty-four 
counties below standard. 
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This whole line of approach is open to criticism, and it would 
be unreasonable to attach great weight to this single line of study 
based upon the routine county offices and their per capita expenses. 
It is interesting to notice, however, that other lines of investigation 
lead to similar conclusions.^ Suppose we try to determine what size 
a county should be to give adequate modern road maintenance 
service at reasonable cost. We picture a county road organization 
headed by a well-trained, reasonably well-paid engineer, with com- 
petent assistance and a complete equipment of modern machinery. 
To justify such an establishment a county would have to have 
many more miles of road to maintain than the average county now 
has. Even if all town roads were assumed by the counties, some 
would still have too little work to do and too small a taxpaying 
population behind them to justify the expense needed for the best- 
trained personnel and the best equipment, even though such a 
transfer of function probably would mean economy in the long run 
for the larger counties. 

Adequate Size for Other Units® 

Cities and villages obviously will be of such size in population 
as their local growth permits, unless prevented from expanding by 
boundaries unwisely drawn at one time and made difficult to 
change thereafter. Normally each should include the urban popu- 
lation in every direction from the center out to the point where 
the predominant use of land is for agriculture or some other non- 
urban purpose, such as forestry. The most difficult problems of 
size for cities arise in the largest centers, where rings of satellite 
cities grow up from the overflow of population from the central 
city and obstruct the most natural and efficient development of 
municipal services. What should be one city is in fact a half dozen 
or more. This topic is discussed in Chapter XVI. 

The proper size of towns is also a difficult question. All the 
conditions that make towns what they are, and that attach people 
to them, assume that they will be of small size. To combine town 
with town to make larger units would tend to destroy these ad- 
vantages of nearness and intimacy, and would still fail to make 
them large enough to be competitors of the county from the view- 
point of adequate size for administration. 

If the towns are to continue, however, as we fully expect that 

' See Jesness and Nowell, A Program for Land Use in Northern Minnesota, 
pp. 26S-31S. 

° Tlie .size of school districts is discussed on pages 246-60. 
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they will, and for some time to come, there might be some advan- 
tage in local boundary changes here and there to make their areas 
correspond more nearly Avith the smaller trade areas of the state. 
A small trading center would normally be the center of such an 
area, and the boundaries would be less regular than the present 
rigid checkerboard arrangement, laid out in six-mile squares. 

The Future op Local Goveritment Units 

However the present situation is analyzed, it is clear that Min- 
nesota has a very large number of local units; that there are great 
inequalities among them even where by law they have the same 
type of organization and substantially the same duties to perform; 
that hundreds, yes thousands, of them are exceedingly small and 
financially weak; that these smaller and poorer ones are unable to 
afford the quality of service that is possible in larger units; and 
that such service as they do get is frequently expensive. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST CHANGE IN PRESENT SYSTEM 

At the same time a fairly strong case can be made, and is made, 
against any substantial changes in the present .system of units. 

1. The fii'st point, as already noted, is that the town and the 
common school district are the only remaining strongholds of local 
self-government, the only places where the mass of the people can 
get any direct experience in self-government. This argument cannot 
be lightly dismissed. At the same time it is clear that real local .self- 
government is possible only to the extent that the money for local 
services is raised locally. Such has been the change in economic 
conditions and in the standards of service demanded that rural 
leaders h.T,vc been forced to request more and more state aid for 
local services. Such aid must in the long run be accompanied by 
some state control, and the state will be forced to find the mo.st 
efficient local units for the administration of the aid given. 

Larger units, with their broader tax base, with the ability to 
raise more of the needed revenue within their own limits, and ivith 
funds enough to employ well-trained personnel and the best metli- 
ods and equipment, can be given more freedom in the maiuigemcnt 
of their services than smaller and weaker ones. They generally sur- 
pass the minimum standard set by state laws, whereas .smaller units 
frequently fall below it. 

It must be noted, also, that the small affairs handled in town 
and school district meetings, give no one any experience, except in 
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contacts with people, that is of much application elsewhere. The 
affairs of counties, cities, states, and the nation are different not 
only in importance but in kind. The modern problems of finance, 
personnel, purchasing, accounting, planning, law enforcement, and 
many others are not really encountered in the town. One of the 
clearest commentai-ies on the affairs of the town and of the com- 
mon school district is that except in times of depression, when taxes 
are hard to pay, most of the voters have simply stayed away from 
the meetings, leaving the management of affairs to the few local 
leaders and magnates who had some direct personal interest. 

2. It is sometimes argued, also, that the town gives better road 
service for the money expended than does the county, just as it is 
frequently argued by county officials that they do their work bet- 
ter than the state highway department. Common experience does 
not, in general, support either of these contentions, although local 
exceptions can be found. The argument for the one-room country 
school as against the graded school of the larger district is open to 
the same sort of question. The small district may spend less money 
on its teacher and on its school building; it usually does. But the 
results shown, for example, by the state board examinations give 
evidence of the general difference in the quality of the work. 

3. There is also the argument as to spreading the work, so that 
there will be more jobs because there are more local governments, 
and the argument of keeping the jobs and the taxpayers’ money at 
home. Spreading of work in this way usually means somewhat 
greater expense, and the use of more primitive methods. As to 
keeping the jobs at home, that argument cuts both ways, since it 
limits the chance of a town resident to get a town road job any- 
where except in his own town. 

4. It is sometimes said, also, that the affairs of the town, the 
school district, the village, or the city are of no concern to anyone 
else. If this argument were true, these units should never receive 
any state aid for any of their local functions. It is just because all 
local services, and particularly roads, schools, health, and law en- 
forcement, are of concern outside the local units that there has 
recently been such a development of state aid and even of national 
aid to local governments. Almost every development in modern 
social and economic life tends to make the whole population of 
the United States more integrated and at the same time more 
mobile. What affects any community, affects sooner or later, in 
some degree, all the others. 
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ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF REORGANIZATION 

Over against these arguments for the present system of units 
there is ^ case for reorganization, consolidation, and the allocation 
of functions to those units that seem to be more capable. It is 
argued (1) that the larger units provide broader tax bases than 
smaller ones and, for example, leave no unit with many children 
to educate and practically no financial resources; (2) that larger 
units ai'C capable of, and justified in, providing better equipment, 
better-trained personnel, and more modern methods of work; (3) 
that in tiic larger unit work can be subdivided among several work- 
ers according to its nature, so that there can be more specialization 
and a more complete satisfaction of public needs; (4) that the 
overhead expense is generally smaller in the larger units, or can be 
made so; (5) that members of governing boards and councils can 
be drawn from a larger and more diversified population, giving the 
opportunity for getting better talents; (6) that state supervision 
will be easier to provide if needed, since there will be fewer units 
to supervise, but that it will be less needed because large units tend 
to maintain higher standards of service than smaller ones. 

Several cautions need to be added to these arguments. First, 
the economy to be gained from the creation of larger units will 
not be so large as some of the most ardent exponents of consoli- 
dation have asserted. Some saving is probable, as is shown by the 
comparison of county general funds presented above, but it may 
not be large enough in the judgment of the taxpayers to outweigh 
the advantages of having the county seat nearer home. Second, 
the sort of economy usually attained by larger units is not less 
expenditure but better service for the same money. This is in the 
long run the soundest argument for enlarging local areas. Before it 
can be made to have a strong appeal to the voters and taxpayers 
concerned, they must be brought to the point of wanting better 
service and results. This can be done, and is being done constantly, 
but it requires time and effort. Third, consolidations that involve 
the immediate outlay of considerable sums for new buildings or 
equipment are to be avoided. Great harm has been done in the 
past to the progress of the judicious consolidation of schools by 
advocates of such consolidations who have induced newly formed 
districts to erect fine new school buildings at once out of borrowed 
funds. Lake County avoided this mistake, and county consolida- 
tions should come, as a rule, only where a county courthouse ca- 
pable of handling the work , of the enlarged county already exists. 
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Geographical conditions must also be recognized in any con- 
solidation proposals. Perfect uniformity among counties, or any- 
thing approaching it, is obviously impossible. In the northern part 
of the state, where local units are having the greatest difSculties, 
areas are already so large, distances so great, and taxable valua- 
tions in general so low, that nothing comparable to the conditions 
in southern Minnesota could be brought about by any conceivable 
reorganization of counties. Lake and Cook might reasonably be 
combined, and some reorganization of boundaries in the counties 
west of St. Louis might be made, but at best the situation is bound 
to be different from that in other parts of the state. 

Finally, the abolition of town governments is by no means a 
necessity. The real problem is to get certain functions, such as 
rural road construction and maintenance, and property assessment, 
handled in better ways, A transfer of some of these important 
functions to larger and more competent units is all that is really 
required. The town government, like the parish in England, may 
well go on handling the more local services, and the annual town 
meetings may well continue to serve as means of informing the 
authorities of larger units, such as the county, concerning local 
views as to the services being given. Even the transfer of road and 
assessment functions to the county is not a matter of such im- 
mediate and pressing importance that it need take place at once. 
A longer and more piecemeal process, preceded by more educa- 
tional work, will probably be necessary for even this much change. 
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THE LEGAL STATUS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

Under the Constitution of the United States, certain functions 
and powers are delegated to the national government and a few are 
denied both to it and to the states. All other powers are reserved 
to the states or to the people.The central point to keep in mind is 
that the national constitution makes no mention of local govern- 
ments within the states and gives no recognition to them. What- 
ever local units exist inside a state such as Minnesota are the legal 
creations of the state, and of the state alone. 

Two expressions on this point that have come from the courts 
are sufficiently important to be repeated here. In one ease, where 
the question was whether the legislature of a state could regulate 
the hours of work and the wages of laborers employed by contrac- 
tors doing work for local governments in the state, the United 
States Supreme Court quoted with approval the following state- 
ment from a leading authority: 

Municipal corporations owe their origin to, and derive their powers 
and rights wholly from, the legislature. It breathes into them the breath 
of life, without which they cannot exist. As it creates, so it may destroy. 
If it may destroy, it may abridge and control. Unless there is .some consti- 
tutional limitation on the right, the legislature might, by a single act, if 
we can suppose it capable of so great a folly and so great a wrong, sweep 
from existence all the municipal corporations of the state, and the corpo- 
rations could not prevent it. We know of no limitation on this right so far 
as tlie corporations themselves are concerned.^ 

So sweeping a power of the states, acting through their legis- 
latures, over the existence and the powers of local governments, 
suggests not only ample power in the .states to devise good sys- 
tems of local rule, but also an ever present threat to the principle 
of local self-government in small communities. Counties, cities, and 
other units stand, in fact, in constant danger of losing their rights 
of local rule. Almost every session of a state legislature imposes 
some new restriction on local authorities or makes some change 
in local governments contrary to the wishes of the local officers. 

^ Atkin V. Kansas, 191 U. S. 307 (1903), qiiotmg from Judge Dillon’s opinion 
in City of Clinton v. Cedar Rapids and Missouri River R. R, Co., Sd Iowa 456, 
475 (1868). 
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In the statement of legislative power quoted above, one hope is 
extended to local units. If they can find or create some “constitu- 
tional limitation” upon the power of the state legi.slature, they may 
be able to protect their local liberties behind such a limitation. The 
desired con.stitutionaI limitation may be found in either the na- 
tional or the state constitution. Is there anything of this nature in 
the national constitution? 

Time and again the friends of local self-government have tried 
to convince the United States courts that the national constitution 
does impose some limits on state powers over local governmental 
units. The Supreme Court has, of course, agreed that a state cannot 
authorize a local government to do anything that the state itself 
cannot do under the national constitution, but this is in itself a 
restriction of local powers, and therefore gives no comfort to those 
who support local self-government. 

This group seeks more positive checks on state authority, and 
usually has tried to find them in the constitutional provisions 
which forbid any state (1) to pass any law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts; (a) to pass any law depriving any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law; and (S) to pass 
any law denying to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.® 

Attempts have been made, directly or indirectly, to show that 
a city charter is a contract that may not be impaired by state law, 
and that a local government corporation is a “person” entitled to 
the protection of its liberty and property against state interference. 
In a recent important case of this kind, a city had purchased from 
a private corporation its right, granted by the state, to take from 
the local river all the water it needed for municipal and domestic 
purposes, and without charge.® The legislature later passed a law 
charging the city for the water, and the city tried to have this law 
declared invalid. This effort, like all other previous ones of similar 
nature, proved futile. The court said, “The power of the state, 
unrestrained by the contract clause or the 14th amendment, over 
the rights and property of cities held and used for ‘governmental 
purposes,’ cannot be questioned.” 

But the city had argued that it held its water supply system in 
its “private or proprietary capacity” and that it was therefore 
entitled to the same protection as a private corporation. To this 

“ Constitution of the United States, Article I, Section 10, Paragraph 1, and 
Amendment XIV. 

“ City of Trenton v. State of New Jersey, 262 U. S. 182 (1923). 
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the court replied that although this distinction between govern- 
mental and proprietary capacities has some importance in another 
branch of law, it “furnishes no ground for the application of con- 
stitutional restraints here sought to be invoked by the city of Tren- 
ton against the state of New Jersey. They do not apply as against 
the state in favor of its own municipalities.” 

It would seem to be entirely useless, therefore, for local gov- 
ernments to try to get protection against the state from the federal 
courts under the national constitution. Their charters and laws are 
not contracts with the state, and they hold their rights and prop- 
erty only as agents of the state. Hence the “contract clause” and 
the “due process clause” of the national constitution are of little 
or no value to local governmental units as shields against state 
intervention in their affairs. 

Turning the argument around a little, the states have every 
power they need, unhampered by the national constitution, to de- 
vise adequate and effective systems of local government. If there 
is failure to do so, the blame cannot be put upon the national gov- 
ernment or the national constitution. 

In the exercise of its legislative power a state may, therefore, 
do almost anything it desires to do respecting local government. 
This legislative power is exercised in most instances by that body 
which is called the state legislature. Upon this point the Minnesota 
Supreme 'Court has said: 

'Wo must not forget that the voice of the legislature is the voice of the 
sovereign people, and that, subject only to such limitations as tlie people 
have .seen fit to incorporate in their constitution, the legislature is vested 
with the sovereign power of the people themselves. In other woid.s, the in-o- 
visions of a st<ate constitution do not and cannot confer upon the legisla- 
ture any powers whatever, but are mere limitations in the .strict scmse of 
that term, and the legislature has aU the powers of an absolute .sovereign 
of which it has not been divested by the constitution.^ 

Thi.s is indeed strong language, but for those who would protect 
local liberties against undue legislative meddling, it suggests the 
way out. That way is through the amendment of the state consti- 
tution. Failing to get protection through the national constitution, 
local authorities have sought to gain the same result through state 
constitutional amendments. They have reasoned that such arnend- 
meuts, properly framed, and enforced by the courts, would prevent 
the worst evils of state interference in their affairs, and would 

‘ShUe cx rel. Simp.son v. City of Mankato, 117 Mirm. 458, 188 N.W, 204 
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compel the legislature to leave local questions to be decided by 
local axithorities. Experiments with such limitations on legislative 
powers in Minnesota have had both good and bad results. 

In the original state constitution, the provisions with respect 
to local government were few and seemingly unimportant. They 
restricted to some extent state legislative control over local units, 
and at the same time put into force some of the democratic ideas 
of the day. Counties and towns are dealt with in Article XI, and 
there is a reference to cities, but villages, school districts, and other 
special districts are not mentioned. 

Under the original constitution the legislature might create new 
counties of not less than four hundred square miles in area, but the 
boundaries of counties already organized were not to be changed, 
nor could a county seat be moved without a vote of the electors. 
By exce23tion, any city of twenty thousand or more inhabitants 
might be organized by the legislature into a separate county with- 
out regard to area, provided the voters in the county approved. 

“Congressional or fractional townships,” i. e., the land survey 
townships, might be organized with legislative approval “for muni- 
cipal and other town purposes.” Corporations “for municipal pur- 
poses” might be organized by special legislative act.® In fact, 
.special legislation for the creation of counties, towns, and other 
local units was impliedly recognized and approved. Local taxing 
powers were to be such only as were “prescribed by law.” Legis- 
lative control was not denied, although local control was recognized 
to some extent in the provisions for local votes on the changing of 
county boundaries and the moving of county seats. 

The democratic ideas of the times are clearly revealed in the 
original lorovisions concerning elections. “Provision shall be made 
by law,” says the constitution, “for the election of such county or 
town.ship officers as may be necessary.” Construed as a limitation 
on legislative powers, this clause seems to say that whatever county 
or town officers may be necessary must be elected, and cannot be 
appointed. This clause is undoubtedly the basis for the extensive 
use of popular election as a means of filling county and town offices 
to this day. Cities, school districts, villages, and other local units 
are not mentioned in this clause, and presumably do not come under 
this sweejxing requii’ement of the election of officers. Even their 
most important officers might, presumably, be airpointive. 

But who is eligible to the.se elective local offices.!* On thi.s point 

' Article X, Section 2. 
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another clause in the original constitution throws some light. In 
Article VII, on the elective franchise, each person having certain 
qualifications of age, residence, and competence, is declared to be 
“entitled to vote ... for all ofiScers that now ai-e, or hereafter 
may be, elective by the people” in his election district. Then it is 
provided that “Every person who by the provisions of this article 
shall be entitled to vote at any election shall be eligible to any 
office which now is, or hereafter shall be, elective by the people in 
the district wherein he shall have resided thirty days previous to 
such election; except as otherwise provided in this constitution, or 
the constitution and laws of the United States.” The only excep- 
tions in the state constitution are the provisions that the governor 
must be twenty-five years of age and that judges of the Supreme 
Court and the district courts must be “learned in the law,” i. e., 
must have been admitted to the bar. 

Under a strict interpretation of the provision quoted above, the 
legislature could not require any candidate for a locally elective 
ofiice to prove anything more than that he is a voter in the dis- 
trict. Probate judges, municipal judges, justices of the peace, court 
commissioners, and county attorneys need not have any learning 
in the law to be eligible to their several offices. Elective county 
superintendents of schools might be without education of any kind. 

The original provisions concerning local courts reveal the same 
democratic tendencies. There are specific provisions for the elec- 
tion of Supreme Court justices, the judges of the district courts, 
probate judges, justices of the peace, court commissioners, and 
clerks of the district court.'' In addition, “All judges other than 
those provided for in this constitution shall be elected by the elec- 
tors of the judicial district, county, or city, for which they shall 
be created, not for a longer term than seven years.” ® 

For this reason it is generally understood that municipal court 
judges must also be chosen by popular vote, and such is the gen- 
eral practice. Vacancies in any judicial office in the state shall, 
however, “be filled by appointment by the governor until a suc- 
cessor is elected and qualified.” ® 

These several clauses of the original constitution have seemed 
to stand in the way of any serious effort of the state legislature to 
reconstitute the areas of counties, to reorganize their governments 
along lines such as those of the county board-and-manager plan, 

“Article Vn, Section 7 . “Article VI, Section !). 

'Article VI, Sections 8, 4, 7, 8, IS, 15. “ Article VI, Section 10. 
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in which most of the officers are appointive, or to provide for an 
appointive judiciary. In fact, it has been possible to say that these 
and other proposals to modernize local government would probably 
be unconstitutional in Minnesota. Very few important tests of this 
point have been made, because in fact the legislature has done very 
little toward reorganizing either county or town governments. 

If these clauses, which still appear in the printed constitution, 
do in fact limit the legislature’s power over counties and towns, 
they at least do not apply to cities, villages, school districts, and 
other local units. Over such local governments the authority of 
the legislature was originally almost unlimited, and this authority 
it sometimes exercised without consulting the wishes of the locality. 
Certain evils developed as the result of legislative interfei-ence in 
local affairs — evils which governors and legislators recognized al- 
most as clearly as did the local leaders. As a result it was possible 
in the eighties and nineties to get a series of constitutional amend- 
ments which were designed to give local units more security in 
their powers to govern themselves.^® 

The first of these amendments forbade the legislature to pass 
“special or private” laws on a list of subjects, including the laying 
out, opening, or altering of highways, the changing of any county 
seat, the incorporating of any town or village, and several others. 
This amendment, although in effect for over ten years, was inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory. It prohibited only a few types of special 
legislation, and these were not the most important ones. The pas- 
sage of special laws regulating local affairs continued almost una- 
bated for another ten years. 

In 1892 the present very drastic amendment was adopted.^^ 
It forbids the enactment of a special law in any situation in which 
a general law can be made applicable. In addition, it expressly 
prohibits the passage of any local or special law in several fields, 
of which some of the more important are as follows: 

Regulating the affairs of, or incorporating, erecting, or changing the 
line.s of any county, city, village, township, ward, or school district, or 
creating the offices, or prescribing the powers and duties of the officers of 
or fixing or relating to the compensation, salary, or fees of the same or the 
mode of election or appointment thereto; . . . regulating the powers, 

“ See I'Yilliam Anderson, City Charter Malang in Minnesota (Publications of 
the Bureau for Research in Government of the University of Minnesota. No. 1, 
1922), pp. 7-20; and Constitution of Minnesota, Article IV, Sections 33, 34, 36. 

“Article IV, Section 33. For discussion see Anderson, “Special Legislation in 
Minnesota,” Minnesota Law Review, 7: 133-51, 187-207 (1923); J. M. Dawley, 
“Special Legislation and Municipal Home Rule in Minnesota: Recent Develop- 
ments," Minnesota Law Review, 16: 659-78 (1932). 
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duties, and practice of justices of the peace, magistrates, and constables; 
. . . for opening and conducting of elections, or fixing or cliaiiging the 
places of voting; . . . locating or changing county seats; regulating the 
management of public schools, the building or repairing of sehoolhouses, 
and the raising of money for such purposes. 

This striking prohibition covers such important matters as 
“regulating the affairs of” local government.s, and also tlie “mode 
of election or appointment” to local offices. It is a prohibition, how- 
ever, against a certain form of legislation only, namely, special or 
local legislation. Presumably if the legislature acted upon these 
.same matters by general law, the constitution would not forbid. 
Such is the fact not only by inference but by express language 
soon to be quoted. The long j)aragraph from which the quotation 
above was taken closes with the following proviso; “Provided, how- 
ever, that the inhibitions of local or special law.s in this section 
shall not be construed to prevent the passage of general laws on 
any of the subjects enumerated.” 

This provision is supported and strengthened by another 
adopted at the same time, as a part of the same amendment, 
to wit: “The legislature shall provide general laws for the trans- 
action of any business that may be prohibited by section one (1) 
of this amendment, and all such laws shall be uniform in their 
operation throughoxit the state.” 

In this section we find not only an authorization but also a sort 
of mandate to the legislature to enact general and uniform laws on 
matters concerning which it may not enact special or local laws. 
The conclusion now would seem to be that on such a question as 
whether county and town officers are to be elected or appointed 
the legislature has a power of choice among methods \vhich was 
previously denied to it. It can probably make them elective or 
appointive as it sees fit. In support of this view are several ex- 
plicit decisions of the Supreme Court which hold that the former 
requirements of the constitution with respect to the removal of 
cotinty seat.s and clianges in county boundaries have been abro- 
gated by the amendments concerning special and general legisla- 
tion quoted above.^® If it can devise laws of a general and uniform 
nature, the legislature can do things today concerning local gov- 

’“Article IV, Section 34. 

State ex rd. Childs v. Board of County Commissioners of Crow "VVlng County 
fiO! Minn. St9, 68 N. W. 767, 69 N. W. 925, 73 N. W. 631 (1890); Slate ex rel 
Childs y. Pioneer Press Co., 60 Minn. 636, 68 N. W. 769 (1896); State ex rel. County 
of Pennington v. District Court of Red Lake County, 113 Minn. 208, 129 N. W 
614 (1910). 
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erximent which it could not do before the adoption of the amend- 
ment prohibiting special legislation. 

The foregoing discussion of special and general legislation re- 
lates generally to all types of local units in the state. But soon 
after the prohibition against special legislation was adopted, the 
cities of the state found themselves in a new predicament and 
began to seek new constitutional safeguards. Before 1892 practi- 
cally every city charter and many a village charter had been en- 
acted by the legislature as a special law. 

The charter of almost every city was different, therefore, from 
that of almost every other one. Local needs also differed from one 
city to another, and so too did local ideas of how to .satisfy those 
needs. Now that special legislation was forbidden, the legislature, 
at least in the beginning, thought it could do nothing to change 
individual local charters to meet special and local needs. It was 
impos.sibIe to devise general laws that would fit all special cases, 
because local conditions and needs were so different. 

To meet this new difficulty another constitutional amendment 
was proposed and adopted. According to this provision, “Any city 
or village in this state may frame a charter for its own government 
as a city consistent with and subject to the laws of this state.” 

A charter once adopted under this authority not only supersedes 
the old charter passed by the legislature but may also be amended 
locally if the voters so decide. 

The effect of this constitutional provi.sion is to permit each city 
and village to enact in the form of a charter or charter amendment 
such local and special laws as may be needed to meet local needs. 
As the legislature has been forbidden to pass such laws, the locali- 
ties are authorized to do this for themselves. No such power is 
conferred, however, upon counties, towns, school districts, and other 
local units. “Constitutional municipal home rule,” as it is called, 
is the right of cities and villages, but not of other local govern- 
ments. 

To preserve the supreme power of control in the hands of the 
legislature, the amendment provides that all “home rule charters,” 
as they are popularly called, must be “consistent with and subject 
to” tlie law.s of the state, and that “The legislature may provide 
general laws relating to affairs of cities” in four population groups, 
“which [laws] shall apply equally to all such cities of either class, 
and which shall be paramount while in force to the provisions re- 

” Article IV, Section 38. 
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lating to the same matter included in the local charter herein pro- 
vided for.” Thus the power delegated to cities and villages to frame, 
adopt, and amend their charters is subordinate to the general legis- 
lative power of the state, but the legislature when acting on muni- 
cipal affairs may act only through “general” laws. 

Under the power thus conferred upon cities and villages to make 
their own charters as citie.s, a number of villages have advanced to 
the status of cities through the adoption of such charters. At the 
present time, 71 of the 95 cities in the state have home rule char- 
ters.^'' The list includes all the 3 cities of the first class, 2 of the 3 
cities of the second class (St. Cloud and Rochester, but not Win- 
ona), all 7 cities of the third class, and 59 of the 82 cities of the 
fourth class. Most of the non-home rule cities are of small size, and 
their combined population is only about six per cent of the popu- 
lation of all cities. Home rule charters provide the legal basis, 
therefore, for most cities and for the largest part of the city popu- 
lation of the state. 

There are other constitutional provisions, which will be dealt 
with in connection with finance, education, and highways. With 
these exceptions the discussion above covers briefly the main clauses 
of the state constitution that are of concern to local government. 
The upshot of the whole discussion is that, although the legislature 
may not pass “special or local” legislation, its powers of general 
legislation over local government are probably greater in most re- 
spects today than they were under the original constitution. The 
legislature can hardly plead lack of power to do what needs to be 
done. 

Gbneraij and Special Legislation 

Previous to the sweeping prohibition of special legislation by 
constitutional amendment in 1892, each state legislative session 
produced two volumes of laws — one a volume of general laws; 
the otlier, usually the larger one, a volume of special laws. The 
volume of general laws usually included a few enactments dealing 
with local government, but the second volume was devoted almost 
entirely to that subject. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the special laws was that 
each named the place to which it applied. Thus, choosing at ran- 
dom from the volume for 1891, the last of the series, we find that 
Chapter 1 is “An Act to Incorporate the City of Redwood Falls, 

“ See Mmnesota Year Book, I93i, pp. 133-36, for a classified list of cities. 
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in the County of Redwood and State of Minnesota;” Chapter 2 
is “An Act to Incorporate the City of Chaska,” etc.; Chapter 60 
is “An Act Providing for the Construction and Repair of Sidewalks 
in the City of Northfield”; Chapter 324 is “An Act to Detach Cer- 
tain Territory from School District Number Thirty-Seven (37), in 
the County of Wabasha, and Attach the Same to School District 
Number Ninety-Eight (98) in the Same County”; and Chapter 
449 is “An Act Relating to the Salaries of Certain County Officers 
of St. Louis County.” 

While no county and no town is actually based upon a special 
law, many counties have peculiar local arrangements as a result 
of special laws of early date. On the other hand, 12 cities, 59 vil- 
lages, the one borough in the state, and 21 school districts are 
organized under special laws. Each of these units has a particular 
law enacted prior to 1892 that serves as the principal part of its 
charter or local constitution. In each case there are probably pro- 
visions of general laws that also apply to the government of such 
places and serve to fill out the framework of the local government. 

When the legislature was free to enact special laws for par- 
ticular local governments, certain definite evils arose. Limited as 
they were to a session of ninety legislative days, the legislators 
were unable to scrutinize all the local bills with care; they had no 
time to give notice to the communities concerned, and no time to 
hold public hearings on the bills; and as the number of such bills 
was very large, and increased from session to session, it took time 
away from more important matters even to go through the for- 
malities of the readings and roll calls required by the constitution. 
The local communities, on the other hand, found that special inter- 
ests went up to the legislature to seek changes in the local gov- 
ernments, to get increases or decreases in taxes or salaries, to get 
legislation requiring local improvements, changes in election dates, 
and a host of other matters; and that these were enacted into law 
and imposed upon the local community without the knowledge 
or consent of the inhabitants. Special interests prevailed. Burdens 
were imposed upon one community and not upon another. 

As was noted above, it was to end such evils as these that spe- 
cial legislation was forbidden by constitutional amendment. Even 
before this prohibition was adopted the legislature had begun to 
enact a few laws of a general nature with respect to cities and 
villages, while counties, towns, and school districts were even more 
fully dealt with in general legislation. Following the prohibition. 
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for a few sessions the legislature enacted very few special laws even 
by subterfuge, and the large biennial volumes of special laws were 
no longer printed after 1891. But on the other hand, the legisla- 
tors enacted very few general statutes to effect the needed changes 
in local governments. Since local administrative changes are con- 
stantly needed in a growing and changing society, and since the 
provision for municipal home rule charters helped only cities and 
villages — and helped them only a little while home rule was still 
new and poorly understood — the numerous demands for special 
laws simply piled up and went unsati.sfied. 

Presently, however, a ncAv solution was found for tlie diflicidty. 
The legislators learned that a law to be considered general need 
not apply to every county, or every city or village,^" On the con- 
trary, a law is general if it applies equally to all the members of a 
class — and the legislature has the right to make the classification! 
The amendments of 1896 and 1898 began the work of classification 
by setting up first three and then four classes of cities according 
to population. Cities of more than 50,000 inhabitants make up the 
first class; those of 20,000 to 50,000 the second clafss; those of 10,000 
to 20,000 the third class; and those of under 10,000 the fourth class. 

This classification applies only to cities, however, and it alone 
is fixed in the constitution. The legislature was free to classify 
counties, villages, towns, and school districts in any way it deemed 
appropriate. The courts early held that such classifications must 
be reasonable, and must be based on actual differences, but other- 
wise were inclined to be rather lenient toward classifications. First 
tentatively and experimentally, then with increasing confidence, 
the legislature began to classify local governments and to enact 
different laws for different classes. 

Thus a new form of legislation grew up rapidly in tlie years 
after 1900. It was not special legislation in the old sense. Tlie place 
to which it applied was not named in each act. Neither did each 
act apply to all cities, or to all counties, as the case might be. In- 
stead it appeared, and still appears, in forms somewhat as follows: 
“An Act to Amend Laws, 1929, Chapter 107,” etc., “Relating to 
Salaries and Clerk Hire of the County Treasurer in Certain Coun- 
ties,” etc. (Laws, 193S, Chapter 12). 

In order to ascertain the counties to which this act applies one 

‘“For discussions of this subject see articles cited in footnote IJ. above. See also 
H. F. Kumm, T/m Constitution of Minnesota Annotated (Publications of the 
Bureau for llesearch in Government of the University of Minne.sota, No. 3, 192‘t), 
pp. 97-111. 
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must look into the first section, which, in its amended form, reads 
as follows: 

In each county in this state now or hereafter containing 36 full or frac- 
tional congressional or 30 organized townships only, having a total area 
of not more than 670,000 acres nor less than 665,000 acres, and having an 
assessed valuation of not less than $10,000,000, nor more than $20,000,000, 
including moneys and credits, and having a population of not less than 
22,000 nor more than 30,000 inhabitants, the county treasurer shall receive 
a salary of $3,000.00 per annum. 

The word “only” in this section, and the narrow limits with 
respect to area, clearly mark this act as not a general one, appli- 
cable to a class, but a special act designating a single county. Previ- 
ous to ]8!)2 the title to this act would probably have read: “An 
Act Relating to the Salary of the County Treasurer of Crow Wing 
County, and to Clerk Hire in His Office.” 

A similar act of 1933 is Chapter 292, of which the title reads 
as follows: “An act to amend Laws 192.9, Chapter 178, authorizing 
counties now or hereafter having twenty-four organized townships 
and a population of not less than 23,500 and not more than 24,000, 
and a land area of not less than 795 and not more than 805 square 
miles to levy an annual tax of not more than one-half mill for the 
purchase of a county fair grounds.” This act also designates a par- 
ticular county — Kandiyohi. 

Now many of theise acts are in fact just as much special laws 
as the older type which specifically named the places affected. If 
one examines closely the bases of the classification, one finds that 
many of the.se statutes actually designate a particular place. For 
example, a law relating to all counties having from 10,500 to 12,000 
population might happen to include several counties, but when 
the classification goes on to say “and having from $6,000,000 to 
$8,500,000 assessed valuation,” and perhaps adds a third test such 
as having an area of from 900 to 1,050 square miles, or 25 to 27 
townships, only one county can as a rule qualify. 

The possibilities can be shown mathematically and geometri- 
cally. Suppose first that all counties (there are only 87) are di- 
vided into ten classes on the basis of area. This is fairly simple. 
Now suppose a cross-classification into ten classes on the basis 
of a.ssessed valuation. At once we have a square ten by ten, divided 
into one hundred equal squares. It is doubtful whether more than 
two or three counties would fall in any one square. If we now in- 
troduce a third dimension in the form of a tenfold classification 
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on the basis of population, we have a cube ten by ten by ten, com- 
posed of one thousand small cubes as illustrated. (See Figure 5.) 
Now there are a thousand compartments into which the different 
counties might fall, and it is doubtful whether any two counties 
would fall in the same space, even if the division were made with- 
out regard to any existing local situation. 



What in fact happens is somewhat different. Those who draft 
the bills look at the county for which they are to be drawn, and 
make their one-, two-, or threefold classification.s in such a way 
that only the one county will fall within the terms of any act. 
And since different men draft different bills, tlie result is a maze 
of overlapping classifications, as is shown in Table 8, made up from 
the laws of 1925. Almost every one of these acts applies in fact to 
but a single county, but different legislative draftsmen have used 
different terms to designate the same county. One has de.signated 
St. Louts County as all counties having over 5,000 square miles of 
area and over $250,000,000 in assessed valuation. Another has des- 
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ignated the same county as any county having from 150,000 to 
240,000 inhabitants, and over $300,000,000 in assessed valuation. 
Others have designated it in different ways. 

St. Louis County, because of its great area, is in some respects 
in a class by itself, and to that extent requires legislation different 
from that applied to counties of much smaller size. Broad general 
classifications are justifiable when they are based upon real diffei’- 
ences, even though it may chance that in some cases a single county 
is thus put in a class by itself. But this reasoning does not justify 
the fine and largely arbitrary distinctions that have been made in 
other cases to confer special powers or impose special burdens upon 
one county while others are left untouched. 

With respect to counties in particular', but to some extent also 
with respect to cities, villages, towns, and school districts, the state 
has made a partial return to a regime of special legislation. An 
important difference between the old and the new special legis- 
lation is that the old frankly named the place to which it applied, 
so that voters and taxpayers had notice at least after the law was 
passed of any new law applicable to their community. Special laws 
then read, “The city of Minneapolis” may do thus and so, or “Pipe- 
stone County is hereby authorized” to do this and that. Under the 
present system, to determine which counties are affected by any 
particular law based on a classification, one must look up the latest 
census, the assessed valuations at the time the act was passed, and 
a well-drawn map of the state. In many cases only a few insiders 
ever know what places are affected by such acts. 

This circumstance, and the fact that these acts are probably 
unconstitutional in many cases, are evils that have grown up largely 
since 1900. Along with them there has been a return, though on a 
smaller scale, of many of the old evils of special legislation dis- 
cussed above. All this is a matter of no small importance. The legis- 
lature has again become the scene of a scramble of local interests. 
The different county delegations are once more being forced to give 
much time, to local and private matters, and to vote for local bills 
from other sections of the state, and without scrutiny, in order that 
tlieir own bills may not be opposed. The whole machinery devised 
for state legislation must be set in motion to grind out small bills 
to decide matters that could and should be settled locally. As long 
as the legi.slature continues thus to dabble in local affairs, the local 
communities and their officers are denied the chance to develop a 
true sense of local responsibility for local affairs. 



Population Limits Assessed Valuation Lim 
(Numteroflnliabitants) (MiUions of DoUaxs) 



Buld be duplicated with -v 
coining within the partici 



Table SB. — Laws m Which Pophlamon is the Phimary Basis of 
Classification * 


Laws of 192 
Chapter 

, Population Limits 

(Number of Inhabitants) 

Other Criteria 


288t 

Under 0,000 inhabitants 

Wherein com|)cn.salion 
fixed by .special laws. 

s not 


Under 8,000 inhabitants 

Wherein compensation 
fixed by special laws. 



6,000 to fi,Q0O§, 8,000 to 13,000 

Wherein compensation 
fixed by special laws. 

s not 


9,000 to 13,000§, 13,000 to 17,000§ 

Wherein compensation 
fixed by special law.s. 

s not 


17,000 to 22.000§, 22,000 to 28,000§ 

Wherein compensation 
fixed by special laws. 

s not 


28,000 to 3(>.000§, 36,000 to 45,000§ 

Wherein compcn.salion 
fixed by speeial laws. 

s not 


45,000 to 65,000, 45,000 to 100,000 

Wherein compensation 
fixed by special laws. 

s not 


65,000 to 100,000 

Wherein compensation 
fixed by special laws. 

s not. 

16t 

220 

214 

28,100 to .30,600 

Under 150,000 

Over 150,000 

Wherein there is a city of tlie 
3d class or larger size. 

isot 

370t 

337 

370t 

150.000 to 240,000 

200.000 to 275,000 

200.000 to 850,000 

220.000 to 330,000 

Over 300 million assessed val- 
ue.$ 

240 

Over 225,000 

Where city and county have a 
joint courthouse and city 
hall, etc. 

248 

29 

62t 

398t, SfiSf 
43, 243, 249, 
307, 360 

225.000 to 330,000 

240.000 to 300,000 

240.000 to 830,000 

380.000 or over 

400.000 or over 

Having a county agricultural 
.society. 


* This classification based upon the Laws of 1925 could be duplicated ivitli 
variations from the lows of every subsequent session. Each act relates to “all coun- 
ties” or “any county” coming within the particular classification. For further dis- 
cii.s.sioii see Minnesota Law lioviexo, 11; 205-12. 

t A law dealing with salaries and clerk hire. 

iA law in which the asse.saed valuation is “exclusive of money and credits.” 

§ In the counties falling within the limits noted, probate judges are allowed 
additional compensation in proportion to the a.s.sessed valuation of the county. 
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other affairs; (3) possibly the adoption of a system of county home 
rule; (4) certainly the introduction of a better system of state 
supervision of the business management of local governmental 
units; and (5) ample provision for notice and hearing to all local 
interests, and the scrutiny of local bills by some expert and impar- 
tial state agency, whenever new laws affecting local governments 
are proposed. 

Municipal Home Rule 

The cities of Minnesota have now had more than thirty-five 
years of experience with constitutional municipal home rule, i. e., 
the power to frame, adopt, and amend their own char ter s.^'^ On the 
whole this experience has been successful and of advantage to the 
cities and to the state. The legislature has been spared the con- 
sideration of hundreds of local bills that might otherwise have 
been laid before it; the citizens in scores of communities have had 
placed upon them a wholesome and sobering responsibility to for- 
mulate and obtain the adoption of local charters; and a number of 
constructive and desirable changes have been introduced into city 
government by means of home rule charters. No important state 
interest has been seriously impaired by municipal home rule, and 
local welfare has undoubtedly been promoted to some extent. 

Like other human institutions, constitutional municipal home 
rule has fallen considerably short of perfection. A number of sug- 
gestions have been made, therefore, from time to time, looking 
toward the improvement of the present constitutional provision.^® 
Some of these are as follows: 

1. The appointment of members of the boards of freeholders 
(charter commissions) by the district judges is a simple and eco- 
nomical method, and it usually results in the selection of compe- 
tent and representative citizens. Minnesota alone of all the stales 
uses this system, and it has been urged that the method used in 
other states, that of having the voters elect the charter commis- 
sion, would be more suitable. At least the voters might be given 
the power to recall a court-appointed commission and to elect in 
its place one more in touch with local opinion or more actively 
interested in promoting charter reform. This would seem to be the 
more desirable because of the fact that charter commissions, espe- 

See publications cited in notes 10 and 11 above; also Anderson, “'What Mnnici- 
pal Home Hide Means Today,” National Municipal Revie-io, 21:94-100 (1932). 

‘“See. Williani Anderson, Municipal Home Rule in Minnesota: A Proposed 
Amendment to the State Constitution (League of Minnesota Municipalities Publi- 
cation No. 2, 1924) . 
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dally in the larger cities, have come to have an almost continuous 
existence. 

2. The votes required to adopt charters and amendments are 
probably unduly high. It is necessary to obtain a four-sevenths 
vote to adopt a new charter, and a three-fifths vote to adopt an 
amendment; and this means four-sevenths or three-fifths not of 
those voting on the question, but of the total number of voters 
going to the polls. It is therefore relatively harder to change a city 
charter than to amend the state constitution, for which only a 
majority of those voting at the election is required. In effect, those 
who go to the polls to vote for candidates for office and fail to vote 
on charter changes are counted as voting against the proposals. 
Besides overcoming this handicap, the proponents of reform must 
obtain an extra seven to ten per cent of the votes at the election. 
This gives a powerful advantage to entrenched political interests. 
The handicap of those who desire change is less in the case of 
special elections called solely for the submission of charter pro- 
posals, but in the larger cities the expense of such elections often 
deters the proponents of change from requesting them. 

3. In the smaller cities the constitutional requirement on the 
publication of amendments has proved to be expensive or even 
practically unworkable. The provision is that proposed amend- 
ments shall be “published for at least thirty days in three newspa- 
pers of general circulation in such city or village.” While weekly 
papers have been held to be acceptable, a number of small places 
do not have three local papers of general circulation, and to print 
the amendment in large city dailies of local circulation is unduly 
expensive. This provision certainly calls for change. 

4. A considerable number of cities still have old .special- or 
general-act charters. The people are satisfied with the main pro- 
visions of these, but cannot obtain changes even of minor details 
without legislative action. To become home rule cities and thereby 
acquire the power to amend their charters, such cities now have 
to go through the formality of adopting a home rule charter, which 
may be nothing more than the old charter with a few small altera- 
tions. Minnesota might well follow the example of certain other 
states which allow local amendment of any city charter. This would 
put all cities on the same legal basis, and save the legislature from 
the labor of enacting laws for particular cities. If this were done, 
however, it might be well to provide also that hereafter no com- 
munity of less than 2,500 population should become a city. Today 
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any village, of any size, may become a home rule city by adopting 
a home rule charter. 

Home Rule fob Counties 

In several states, notably California, Ohio, and Texas, counties 
as well as cities now have the right to frame, adopt, and amend 
their own charters. The movement to confer such powers on coun- 
ties ha.s usually originated in the larger cities. The great urban 
populations have found county government to be an increasing 
expense and to present ever more difficult problems of adjustment 
and control. They have been subject to constitutional pi-ovisions 
which have compelled them to carry on county administration ac- 
cording to outworn and clumsy methods. They have pleaded fre- 
quently for legislation modernizing and simplifying county govern- 
ment, but the legislators, bound by constitutional provisions or 
representing mainly the rural counties, have done little to remove 
the obstacles to reform in urban counties. They have, indeed, by 
means of special legislation done much to make county government 
more complicated and expensive and less responsive to local con- 
trol. Because general legislative reform of county government has 
been so difficult to obtain, leaders in county reform have sought 
constitutional authority to permit counties to reorganize them- 
selves. 

In support of such provisions it is argued that a number of 
new plans of county organization must be tried before the most 
suitable ones are found; that needs are somewhat different in dif- 
ferent localities and are best known locally; that legislators are 
slow to move in such matters; that general legislation applicable 
to all counties does not really meet the varying needs, while .special 
legislation for particular counties is an unwarranted interference 
in their affairs; and that it is a valuable education for the voters 
in any county, and a desirable training in public responsibility, to 
be permitted to go through the processes of study, formulation of 
a charter, and debating and voting before a charter is adopted.^® 

By others it is urged that counties should be fairly uniform in 
organization; that as agents of the state, primarily, they should be 
under state control and supervision; that present constitutional re- 
strictions prescribing ancient forms of county government should, 
indeed, be repealed; but that after such repeal, instead of each 

See A. W. Bromage, "Advantages of County Home Rule,” National Mumci- 
pal Review, 03: 514-17 (1934). 
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county making its own charter, the legislature should lay down the 
general principles of county organization and procedure in the 
statutes; and that within such broad lines counties could and 
should have powers of responsible self-government, and not be 
interfered with constantly by special legislation.-® 

Both those who favor and those who oppose county home rule 
believe that some fundamental reorganization of county govern- 
ment is desirable. They disagree only upon the manner in which it 
should be brought about, and the question of whether there should 
be more uniformity or more variety in county organization and 
powers. 

The present writer believes that for most counties home rule, 
i. e., the power of each county to draft, adopt, and amend its own 
charter, is unnecessary and undesirable. It is probable that the 
Minnesota legislature has as much power as it needs to reorganize 
county government along modern lines. For all but a few counties 
the reorganizing legislation should follow common lines in order to 
obtain a high degree of uniformity, although counties might be 
permitted to vote on certain limited options with respect to form. 
As to powers, they ought to be very much the same for all counties. 

For the three most populous counties, however, and perhaps 
for a few other large ones, some measure of home rule might be de- 
sirable. It is unlikely that the legislature will in the near future 
attack the urgent problem of giving these counties such powers 
and organization as they really need to set their public business in 
order. They must to some extent look out for themselves; and a 
carefully drawn constitutional amendment, permitting them to 
frame and adopt county charters, would probably help them to do 
so.-^ The same amendment might well classify all counties into a 
few broad classes according to population and authorize the legis- 
lature by a two-thirds or three-fifths vote to extend home rule 
powers to any such class of counties. Such amendment should also, 
probably, clearly reserve to the legislature the power, by general 
and uniform laws, to ovemde any provisions in the county char- 
ters. There is such a provision in the municipal home rule provision, 
and it insures the maintenance of all essential uniformity and 
state control. 

“See K. H. Porter, “County Home Rule a Mistake,” Natianal Mmikipal Re- 
r-icit), 2.S;, '517-1!), S35 (1934). 

For drafts of county home rule provisions see Natioml Munklpul Revinu\ 
21; o40~^2; Constitulioii of Ohio, Article X, Section 3; Constitution of Toxa.s, Article 
IX, Section ,3, Paragraph 2, 
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Statutory Provisions for Local Governments 

Althougli it is important to keep in mind the constitutional 
problems underlying the status of local governments, it is also 
necessary to remember that most of the provisions of law govern- 
ing local units are to be found in the statutes and charters. A brief 
summary of the situation for each type of unit may be useful. 

Cou7ities are all organized under certain general laws of the 
state, but this general statutory basis is modified in the case of a 
few counties by old special laws still in exi.stence, and in the case 
of many, if not all, counties by certain acts passed since 1900 relat- 
ing to limited classes of counties, as has been discussed above. 

Towns are also organized mainly upon the basis of general laws 
enacted by the legislature. Very few if any important special laws 
apply to them, but a number of acts relating to particular classes 
of towns modify the general law for some of them, especially for 
those of large population. 

School districts are based for the most part upon general laws, 
but are also affected in many cases by laws of limited application, 
and in some twenty-one cases old special district charters are still 
in effect and of some importance. 

Villages are for the most part organized under general laws. The 
largest number, 357, operate under the village law of 1885; 220 are 
under the law of 1905; and 60 (including one borough) are still un- 
der old special laws; most of these, however (55), have the same 
form of government as other villages. Many villages have also been 
affected by laws of limited application based upon classifications 
more or less arbitrary. 

Cities, as we have noted above, are mainly organized under 
home rule charters, but 12 have old special charters and 13 others 
are under one or another of three different general laws dating 
from 1894, 1895, and 1921. Recent laws of limited application, and 
old special laws, are complicating factors in a number of cases, but 
a number of general laws, such as the enabling act for home rule 
cities and the indebtedness acts, tend to bring a little order and 
uniformity into the situation. 

Corporate Status of Local Units 

'Whatever the statutes or charters upon which they are based, 
all the local units enumerated above have the status of public 
corporations. Counties, for example, are described as follows: 
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Each organized county is a body politic and corporate, and as 
such empowered to act for the following purposes: 

1. To sue and be sued. 

g. To acquire and hold real and personal property for the use of the 
county . . . 

.'J. To sell, lease, and convey any real or personal estate owned by the 
county . . . 

4. To make all contracts and do all other acts in relation to the prop- 
erty and concerns of the county necessary to the exercise of its corporate 
powers. 

In like manner, by statute or charter, towns, school districts, 
villages, and cities are all declared to be, and are, public corpora- 
tions, with the usual common law and statutory powers to act as 
such. 

If there are any differences in legal status between the dif- 
ferent classes of local units, they must be found to a large extent 
outside the statutes. Cities operating under home rule charters 
have undoubtedly some protection in their status under the consti- 
tutional provision providing for such charters, but this protection 
is rather intangible. All cities and villages have, also, rather exten- 
sive ordinance-making power, whereas that of towns is more lim- 
ited, and counties and school districts possess very little. The state 
perhaps exercises more direct supervision over counties and school 
districts than over other units, and it gives them more direct finan- 
cial aid, but all types of units are recognized as being agents of 
the state for local rule. 

The Legal Liability of Local Governments 

One of the most important legal differences between local units 
is to be found in their more or less limited legal liability for wrongs 
done to others through the negligence of local officers and employ- 
ees. This is a subject of increasing importance, since the functions 
of government are increasing, and there are ever more points of 
contact between the citizen and his local government. 

In general, cities and villages are held to be liable for the negli- 
gence of their employees in connection with so-called “private” 
functions (water supplies, gas and electric works, and similar utili- 
ties which the municipality may own and operate), and also in con- 
nection with a group of functions connected with the safe mainte- 
nance of streets, sidewalks, and drains and sewers. The purpose 
in holding municipalities liable in such cases may be regarded as 
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twofold: first, the innocent individual, injured through no fault 
of his own but as a result of the negligence of local officers and 
employees, should not be subjected to the unfair burden of paying 
all his hospital and doctor bills and other damages himself. The 
community as a whole had better bear the expense, as a matter of 
social justice. Second, being under liability to pay such damages in 
case of negligence, the municipality and its officers and employees 
will be more careful to give safe and efficient service, thus avoid- 
ing damage suits. 

In general, counties, towns, and school districts are not under 
the same rules of liability as cities and villages. Their immunity 
fi-om suit is largely a matter of historical development, but is today 
based mainly on the theory that the functions they perform 
are “governmental” and not “private.” This distinction has been 
broken down as applied to streets, sidewalks, etc., in cities and 
villages, and the local units are held liable for their negligence in 
the premises, despite the fact that these are governmental services. 
Cities and villages are held liable as the result of an “illogical ex- 
ception,” but as the result of an equally illogical exception, counties 
and towns are exempt from liability even for the most serious negli- 
gence in maintaining their roads in safe condition. 

These are only a few of the many points that are worthy of 
discussion in connection with this complex subject. The fact is 
that, because of the present illogical and often unfair rules, there is 
no redress for some of the most patent of wrongs, and the legisla- 
ture is often called upon to enact special laws to permit particular 
local units to do the right thing. 

This is not, of course, one of the most pressing subjects in con- 
nection with local governments. It is the kind of subject that can 
be put aside from time to time for later consideration. The day will 
probably come, however, when it will have to be faced, and an ap- 
proach will be made to a fair solution of it through general state 
legislation. When that time comes, the legislature may well take as 
its guide the following provision in the state Bill of Rights: 

Every person is entitled to a certain remedy in the laws for all injuries 
or wrongs which he may receive in his person, property, or character; he 
ought to obtain justice freely and without purchase, completely and with- 
out denial, promptly and without delay, conformably to the laws. 



CHAPTER V 


GOVEENMENTAL ORGANIZATION' 

For each of the 10,500 local units in the state there is a separate 
government — ^a principal governing board or council and a set of 
officers and einploj'ees to manage the affairs of the unit. The gen- 
eral forms in which these authorities are cast are in part very 
ancient, as in the case of some features of county, town, and city 
governments, but in other instances they are of more recent origin. 
School district forms, for example, are not of great antiquity, and 
the commission and council-manager plans of city government are 
still more recent. 

In general the forms of local government in Minnesota have 
been copied from older states in the Ea.st. No particular form is a 
native product of this state. However, someone in Minnesota had 
to choose among forms at some particular time, and in most cases 
the legislature and those who presented bills to it for enactment 
made the choice. In 1840 tlie legislative assembly of the Territory 
of Minnesota copied the form of government for counties in the 
Territory of Wisconsin into the laws of Minnesota. In its principal 
outlines this general plan is the one that is in effect today. In 1858 
the first state legislature, consulting the laws of several states, 
established the basic plan of town government which is still in 
use. From 1854 down to 1891 the legislature enacted a number of 
city charters without making any wide departures from plans then 
generally in vogue in the Middle West. Since 1898 a number of 
cities in the exercise of their powers of municipal home rule have 
done more to bring new ideas of municipal organization into effect 
than the legislature did in its first sixty years. School district gf)v- 
ernments, first e.stablished by legislative act in 1849, have undergone 
a number of changes, some of them of considerable importance. 

‘On tlie siibjeet iiiaUer of lliis chapter see also William Anderson, City 
Charter Mtikiny in Minnesota (Publications of the Bureau for Research in Govern- 
ment of tlie Univer.sity of Minnesota, No. 1, 1922), Ch. 1 and .S; Haiwey Walker, 
Village La-ws and Government in Minnesota (Publications of the Bureau for Re- 
search in Goveruinent, No. 6, The University of Minnesota Press, 192,5); William 
Anderson and Bryce E. Lehman, An Outline of County Government in Minnesota 
(Publications of the Bureau for Research in Government of the University of Min- 
nesota, No. 7, The University of Minnesota Press, 1927), Ch. 3. 
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Constitutional Provisions 

The state constitution makes very few requirements with re- 
spect to the organization of local governments.^ One wing of the 
constitutional convention of 1857 seriously discussed a proposal 
to set up a whole scheme of county government in the constitution. 
This proposal was I’ejected. In the final compromise between the 
two wings it was agreed to leave to legislative discretion practi- 
cally all matters of county organization with one exception, already 
referred to — an exception that affects toAvns also. It was agreed 
that “Provision shall be made by law for the election of such 
county or township officers as may be necessary.”* This section, 
construed as a limitation on legislative powez*, seems to say that 
whatever officers are necessary in counties and townships must be 
elected. It was in general so interpreted, but even without it the 
legislature probably would have made such officers elective rather 
than appointive. Such action was in accord with the temper of 
the times. Reasons have already been stated for the belief that, 
since the adoption of the pre-sent provisions on special legislation 
relating to local government, this section no longer operates as a 
check on legislative power.'* 

Cities that adopt home rule charters are required by the consti- 
tution to provide, “among other things, for a mayor or chief magis- 
trate, and a legislative body of either one or two houses”; and “if 
of two houses, at least one of them shall be elected by general vote 
of the electors.”® Despite this provision the legislature passed an 
act authorizing home rule cities to adopt the commission plan of 
government, in which the mayor is generally a member of the 
council or commission; and the city of Mankato adopted such a 
commission-plan charter. This charter was attacked in the courts 
as violating not only this provision but also that section of the 
constitution which says, “The powers of the government shall be 
divided into three distinct departments, the legislative, executive, 
and judicial; and no person or persons belonging to or constituting 
one of these departments shall exercise any of the powers properly 
belonging to either of the others, except in the instances expressly 
provided in this constitution.”® The Minnesota Supreme Court 
had no difficulty in determining that the latter section has no ap- 

“’See also the discussion in Chapter IV above. 

” Constitution of Minnesota, Article XI, Section 4. 

* See pages 5S-59, 

Constitution of Minnesota, Article IV, Section 36. 

“ lin'd.. Article III, Section 1. ■ 
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plication to local governments, and that the charter of Mankato 
was valid 7 

This brief discussion of the principal constitutional restrictions 
on this subject has been inserted mainly to suggest that the present 
forms of local government are not clearly required by any provi- 
sions of the state constitution, and that changes in present forms, 
if really desired, are probably attainable through legislative action. 
This belief is also reinforced by the language of the provisions deal- 
ing with special and general legislation adopted in 1892 and dis- 
cussed above, which expressly forbid the enactment of any special 
or local law “regulating the affairs of, or incorporating, erecting, or 
changing the lines of any county, city, village, township, ward, or 
school district, or creating the offices, or prescribing the powers and 
duties of the officers of or fixing or relating to the compensation, 
salaries, or fees of the same or the mode of election or appointment 
thereto”; but which expressly add that these prohibitions “shall 
not be construed to prevent the passage of general laws on any of 
the subjects enumerated.”® The provisions go on to clinch the 
power of general legislation: “The legislature shall provide general 
laws for the transaction of any business that may be prohibited by 
section one (1) of this amendment, and all such laws shall be uni- 
form in their operation throughout the state.” ® 

In the following pages are presented short descriptions and dis- 
cussions of the principal forms of organization in towns, counties, 
villages, and cities. The discussion of school district organization 
is reserved for the chapter on education.^® The discussions are ac- 
companied in a number of cases by organization charts showing 
the central framework or skeleton of the government. Such charts 
cannot possibly describe the intimate human relations which are 
present in any working organization and which to some extent 
change the form in practice from that laid down in the law. At the 
same time, the charts are helpful in showing the formal legal rela- 
tions that exist. 

Town Governments^ 

The highest governing authority of the town or organized town- 
ship as a body corporate is the annual town meeting, in which all 

’State ex rel. Simpson v. City of Mankato. 117 Minn. 458, 136 N. W. 264 
(1912). 

® Constitution of Minnesota, Artide IV, Section 33. 

“ Constitution of Minnesota, Artide IV, Section 34. 

“Chapter XII, below. 

“ See Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, Ch. 8. 
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legal voters of the town are entitled to participate. Following due 
notice by posting or by publication, or both, the meeting convenes 
by ten o’clock in the morning on the second Tuesday in March. 
The meeting is called to order by the town clerk, and a moderator 
is then chosen. 

The powers of the town meeting are financial, legislative, and 
elective. It is the town meeting that votes the town taxes, deter- 
mines the amounts to be spent on roads and other services, and 



Figure 0. — Town Government in Minnesota 


authorizes the acquisition and conveyance of real and personal 
property for town purposes. It also enacts such by-laws pertaining 
to animals running at large and other matters as are authorized 
by the statutes. Finally, it elects or appoints the several officers 
provided for the town by law. The election is in practically all 
cases by ballot. 

In each town the principal elective officers are the three super- 
visors, whose terms are three yeai-s each, overlapping, the treasurer, 
the town clerk, and the assessor, two justices of the peace and 
two constables, each elected for a two-year term but not all in the 
same year, and the overseer of highways, whose term is one year. 
These officers of the town are shown in the organization chart on 
this page. In addition, a few towns here and there report one or 
more of the following officers or employees: a poundmaster, a 
health officer, a weed inspector, a town hall manager, a deputy 
assessor, a deputy clerk. It is not clear whether these additional 
officers and employees are chosen in town meeting or are appointed 
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by the town board or by the superior officer directly concerned. 
They are to be found principally in a few towns of large taxable 
valuation, as on the Iron Range, or of large population, as in the 
vicinity of the Twin Cities. 

Many towns of very small population, on the other hand, and 
other.s in which the population is indifferent to town activities, <1() 
not elect a full quota of the principal officers. Even when elected 
to town offices, many persons apparently do not qualify for them. 
Conversely, in some small towns it is reported that one per.son 
frequently holds more than one office. This is likely to occur 
where nonresidents pay most of the taxes, and the few residents 
find the small pay of the town offices a welcome supplement to 
their incomes. 

In general the compensation of town officers either is paid on 
the per diem basis or comes in the form of fees. The assessor’s pay 
is four dollars a day and mileage. The town supervisors and the 
clerk receive three dollars a day for necessary services, and the 
clerk also receives certain small fees. Town treasurers are permitted 
to retain two per cent of the moneys paid into the town treasury, 
with certain exceptions and within certain limits. The amount may 
not normally exceed one hundred dollars a year, and it is usually 
less than half of that. 

If a town has a full quota of the ordinary town officers shown 
in the organization chart, it will have eleven. As a matter of fact, 
the replies received several years ago to a questionnaire sent out to 
all town clerks showed the average number to be less than ten 
(9.57). Ten is the mo.st common number, and the number of towns 
having eleven is exceeded by the number having eight or nine, 
respectively. The offices of supervisors, clerk, treasurer, and assessor 
are nearly always filled. On the other hand, many towns have no 
constables and no justices of the peace, and about as many towns 
have only one justice or one constable, or one of each, as have the 
legal maximum of two of each. The great majority of the towns 
reported no overseers of highways, and of those which reported 
officer's of this title, almost as many had four as had only one. 

All told, in the year 1931-32 some nineteen thousand officers 
rvere serving the nearly two thousand towns of Minnesota. Con- 
stables and justices excluded, about twelve thousand persons 
handled the business and financial affairs of the towns, which 
amounted to between five and six million dollars. On the average 
one person in every fifty, or one person in every ten or twelve fami- 
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lies in the towns, held some town office. Moreover, the attendance 
at town meetings had shown some upturn as a result of the in- 
creased interest in taxes created by the depression. Town govern- 
ment, in short, is an institution that is very close to the people, 
one in which they have at the present time a very intimate interest, 
and which they will give up only with the greatest reluctance. 

From an administrative point of view, the methods of town 
management do not, of course, reach the highest standard. The 
funds available and the tasks to be performed are so small that 
very few towns can afford either full-time trained workers or mod- 
ern equipment. As a result a great deal of the work is necessarily 
done by rule of thumb. In a number of cases this is undoubtedly 
economical and sufficiently effective for the purpose. On the other 
hand, town governments have always been subject to criticism for 
their rather indifferent performance of some of their administra- 
tive functions, such as property assessment, road construction and 
maintenance, and public relief work, and for the almost complete 
neglect of such functions as public health and law enforcement. 
Where the welfare of the state as a whole is concerned, as in some 
of these functions, no one can in the long run deny the right of 
the state to work for higher standards. 

Village Government 

Cities and villages present so much variety in their forms of 
organization that it would be impossible to explain the existing 
situation in detail. We may take certain large groups, representing 
considerable numbers of people, and describe the main features of 
the governments in each group. 

The great majority of the villages of Minnesota are organized 
under either the law of 1885 or that of 1905. The two laws provide 
for substantially the same form of village organization, and our 
chart (see Figure 7) gives the essential points. While villages under 
other general laws, and under special laws, differ in details of or- 
ganization, in general they conform to the pattern discussed here. 

The reader may well be struck by the similarity on paper be- 
tween town and village organization. The standard number of 
elective officers is the same, and the offices themselves, despite dif- 
ferences in title, are all but one essentially the same. The village 
chart has a mayor or president where the town chart has an over- 
seer of highways. The village board or council normally consists of 
Sne ibid., Cli. 9, and Walker, Village Laws and Government in Minnesota. 
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five men, including the mayor, the clerk, and the three trustees, 
whereas the town board of supervisors has only three members. 
Finally, the annual town meeting is the real governing body of 
the town, whereas in villages, government is by the council. In the 
villages it is the council that passes ordinances, levies taxes, and 
approves the annual budget. The difference, in other words, is that 
which exists between direct democratic government and representa- 
tive government. It exists because the law provides for the two 
methods, despite the fact that village populations average but little 
more than town populations and are in much better position to 
meet in annual and special meetings.^* 

Here is a point perhaps worthy of emphasis. Village government 
is, in a sense, almost as close to the people as town government. 
Although there is no annual meeting to direct the affairs of the 
village, the average area is so small that village voters and tax- 
payers can daily rub elbows with their local officers. hVirthermore, 
in the average village with a full quota of officers, one person in 
every fifty or fifty-five will be an officer. Pour local officers, the 
justices and constables, will have to do -with justice and law en- 
forcement, whereas seven of the eleven will be in some degree 
responsible for local finances and public services. No local resident 
would be likely to be without a personal acquaintanceship with 
some officers in each group. 

“Hibbing, Chisliolm, and several other large villages are exceptional. 
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Other similarities between village governments, especially in 
villages of less than a thousand inhabitants, and town governments 
may be noted. Terms of office are short, in villages, and salaries are 
practically negligible. Except in the Iron Range communities, total 
municipal tax yields in villages of less than a thousand have re- 
cently averaged less than the town yields in all towns. Budgets 
are, of course, correspondingly small, and so are official powers and 
responsibilities, although these are larger than in towns. In any 
case, except for the utility engineer (in charge of the water and 
light department, where the village owns and operates an electric 
power system), the average village offers no one an opportunity for 
a career in public service. Specialization and expertness are bound 
to be rare in village government. Here, as in towns, there is no 
opportunity for modern budget-making, accounting, purchasing, 
and personnel procedures; and some essential social services such 
as health protection, welfare and relief work, police, and certain 
others, if not wholly neglected, are necessarily very limited. The 
resources of the village, in men and in money, simply do not per- 
mit anything better to be done. 

It might be suggested that villages could do better if all the 
administrative work were placed in the hands of a village manager. 
For places of two thousand inhabitants and over, with substantial 
village budgets, and even for a few smaller villages with ample re- 
sources, the suggestion is probably a good one. There are several 
hundred villages, however, which in recent years could not have 
paid such a manager the modest salary of $150 a month even if 
they had put all the municipal tax revenue into his salary, and 
almost as many more in which such a salary would have exhausted 
from 50 to 100 per cent of such revenue. In fact, unless one man- 
ager can serve two or more villages, or unless the village has w'ater 
and light plants on a large enough scale to occupy most of one 
man’s time, the full-time business manager is out of the question 
for the average village. If such an officer is employed, he is likely 
to have to be the village jack-of-all-trades, at the beck and call of 
everyone, rather than a business manager. 

Larger villages, and many of the smaller cities, on the other 
hand, might profitably consider carefully the council-manager type 
of government, as described briefly here in connection with the gov- 
ernment of Albert Lea. If general optional legislation can be pro- 
cured, villages of appropriate size, as well as cities, would find it 
possible to introduce the business manager type of organization 
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without doing violence to the principle of complete popular con- 
trol through the elected council. 

City Government 

It is when we consider city government, the local government 
of over a million of our people, that we find the greatest diversity 
in organization. Practically every American movement for changing 
and improving city government has left its traces in Minnesota. 
The so-called “strong mayor plan,” the commission plan, and the 
council-manager plan of city organization are all represented here. 

Mayor and council flan. — Most numerous still are those cities 



under mayor and council government in which the council rather 
than the mayor is predominant. Figure 8 is a chart of this type of 
organization. Certain differences between this plan and the village 
plan of organization should be noted. The council is usually some- 
what larger than in villages, seven being the most common number, 
and the tendency is for members to be elected in whole or in part 
by wards. The mayor is usually a member and the presiding officer 
of the council, but is not always empowered to vote; he also com- 
monly has the veto power in the usual American form. This limited 
separation of powers brings with it, of course, a good deal of fruit- 
less bickering, and the council does not feel itself fully responsible 
for the local government. On the other hand, the number of elected 
“See Anderson, CUy Clmrter MaMag in Minnesota, Ch, .S. 
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ollicci's is not, on the average, any greater in cities of less than 
20,000 than it is in villages; hence that type of diffusion of responsi- 
bility is not greater in such cities. 

The appointing power of the council is usually fairly extensive. 
Although the chief of police is commonly appointed by the mayor 
alone, or by the mayor with council approval, other officers, as 
Figure 8 reveals, are appointed by the council itself. Thus with a 
few exceptions the control of the local administration is rather effec- 
tively in the council’s hands. One exception to be noted is the 
greater tendency in cities than in villages to delegate local services 
to tlie control of appointed boards. Such boards, with their own 
feeling of corporateness, their own statutory authority, and their 
continuity of existence due to the common practice of overlapi^ing 
terms, are frequently far from being under council control. 

Minneapolis, the largest city in this general group, will be more 
fully described below. Other cities in the group arc generally of 
the fourth class, i. e., of less than 10,000 population. Although they 
are on the average four to six times larger in population and re- 
sources than the average village, they must still be classed as small 
places for purposes of modern administratioti. At best their budgets 
cannot be large, and they must contrive to perform their public 
services with small staffs of public servants, some of whom give 
only part time to the work. 

We are not in position to pass judgment on the quality of the 
work they perform, but to the layman it would appear that they 
do their best work in providing water supplies, public buildings, 
streets and pavements, and fire protection, other services generally 
lagging behind these. Because the need and the resoiu-ces arc lack- 
ing, a full-time medical health officer, a full-time welfare official, or 
a full time assessor is scarcely to be found in such cities. 

Strong 'mayor 'plan. — A few cities operating under the council 
and mayor plan have attempted a greater separation of legislative 
from administrative work, and have sought to make the mayor the 
chief executive in fact as well as in name. The plan they have 
adopted is sometimes called the “strong mayor plan” and some- 
times the “federal plan,” since to some extent it copies the form of 
the national government. The essential idea is that the mayor, 
elected by the voters, is almost wholly separated from the council; 
that he retains his veto power and acquires the authority to ap- 
lioint all important municipal administrative officers. Thus the 
administration becomes centered in him. The council continues its 
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control over the annual budget and tax levy and over the passage 
of ordinances and the ordering of public work. Not having direct 
control over administration, it functions as a check or control upon 
the work of the mayor and his staff. Otherwise, for cities the size 
of those operating under this plan in Minnesota, the scheme is not 
much unlike the mayor and council plan described just above. 

It appears, indeed, that the size and resources of the commu- 
nity and the nature of the services to be performed luive a greater 
controlling influence upon the organization than a shift of appoint- 
ing power from mayor to council or council to mayor. The mayor 
cannot, in such citie.s as we are discussing, become a permanent or 
full-time public official. Except in a very few posts it is impossible 
to develop a trained permanent staff of officers and employees or 
those modern methods of woilc which are required where public 
administration is on a large scale. For these and other reasons the 
brief discussion of the administrative handicaps under which other 
council and mayor cities must work applies also, in general, to the 
group of “strong mayor” cities. 

Commission plan. — Twenty years ago a number of Minnesota 
cities of from 3,000 to 15,000 inhabitants sought improvement of 
their municipal organization and methods by the adoption of the 
commission plan. Duluth also adopted this plan, as did St. Paul 
and St. Cloud with important modifications. Our present interest, 
however, is in places ranging in size from Mankato and Faribault 
down through Eveleth, Hutchinson, and Glenwood, to Lake Crys- 
tal. Some of these cities have orthodox commission forms, with 
eouneihs of live members, including the mayor, elected usually for 
two-year terras. As a group the five, with the mayor presiding, 
serve as the city council or commission. As individuals, each heads 
a department of the city administration. This represents a fusion 
of legislative and administrative functions in the same hands and 
a fairly complete unification of the government. This unification is 
not entirely complete, however, since the city administration is un- 
der no single head. Further, there is little if any more opportunity 
under this plan to develop a permanent, trained administrative per- 
sonnel than there is under council and mayor plans. Men are voted 
in and voted out in a constant procession, and a certain number of 
amateurs are always “learning the ropes” in their departments. 

Cenmoil-manager plan. — Anoka, Morris, and Pipestone, with 
essentially commission plans of government, have at times so com- 
bined administrative fiinclions in the hands of one permanent cm- 
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ployee as to make him a sort of "city manager.” Three other cities. 
White Bear Lake, Columbia Heights, and Albert Lea, are definitely 
classed as having the “council-manager plan” of local organization. 
The organization chart for Albert Lea is shown herewith. 

In this city, by charter provision, the council, which includes 
the mayor, has full control of the finances and policies of the city 
and of ordinance making, but is required to have the administra- 
tive work done under a city manager whom it appoints. He in turn 
selects and controls the administrative personnel and is responsible 
to the council for all that is done. The council may at any time 
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remove him, but as yet has never done so. The first man to be 
chosen as manager was selected, like a school superintendent, from 
another city, where he had had valuable training and experience 
in municipal affairs, and without regard to political considerations. 
Although there has been some political opposition, the manager 
plan appears to have worked very well in this city. The adminis- 
tration is unified and responsible, the personnel is competent, and 
the finances, public works, and other services of the city are well 
managed. At the present time the city of Albert Lea offers Minne- 
sotans the best available example of how a business manager type 
of administration organization can be made to work in the public 
interest. 

As we turn to consider the government of the three large cities 
we pass from the realm in which small populations and limited re- 
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sources make difficult or even impossible the building up of a, 
trained permanent staff of public servants. Duluth with 100,000 
inhabitants, St. Paul with nearly 300,000, and Minneapolis with 
nearly 500,000 are all more or less capable of providing municipal 
services according to modern administrative standards, economi- 
cally and effectively. If they fail in any respect to attain this stand- 
ard, they cannot ordinarily charge the result to lack of financial 
resources. 

Duluth,. — As stated above, the city of Duluth has the com- 
mission plan of government The entire legislative and executive 
authority of the city is vested in the city council, consisting of 
the mayor and four commis.sioners, all of whom serve for four 
years. At one biennial election the voters choose the mayor and 
two commissioners; at the next they elect two commissioners. The 
mayor and commissioners receive annual salaries of $4,500 each. 
The city’s administration is divided into five divisions, namely, 
public affairs, finance, public works, public safety, and public utili- 
ties. To the division of public affairs has been assigned the control 
of public buildings, markets, and libraries, the work of charities 
and corrections, the inspection of weights and measures, buildings, 
plumbing, elevators, and wiring, and the enforcement of franchises. 
The work of the treasurer, the auditor, and the assessor, and all 
the handling of public funds, fall to the division of finance. The 
police, health, and fire departments, the inspection of milk, and 
sanitation in general come within the scope of the division of pub- 
lic safety. The division of public utilities manages the municipal 
ga.s and water supplies, the aerial bridge, and street lighting. The 
division of public works handles all street work and public im- 
provements not otherwise assigned. Whenever any new member 
or members arc .seated, the council by a majority vote de.signates 
one of its members to have control of each department. The coun- 
cil legislates as a whole and also appoints a clerk, an auditor, an 
asscs.soi-, and an attorney after every general election. All other 
officials are appointed by the head of the division in which they 
fall. A civil service commission, consisting of three members ap- 
pointed by the council for overlapping terms of six years each, 
makes rules subject to council approval for the selection, promo- 
tion, and management of the city’s civil servants. 

St. Faul. — The plan of government in St. Paul, which may be 
classed as a modified commission plan, is probably unique among 

“ &(; any recent edition of the Duluth charter, adopted in 1012. 
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American cities.'® Elections are held biennially. At each elo(;lion 
the voters of the entire city are required to elect for two-year lenns 
a mayor, a comptroller, and six councilmen or commissioners. This 
number of elective officers necessitates a rather long ballot. The 
mayor and comptroller each receive an annual salary of $5,000; 
the commissioners receive $4,500. The mayor is a member of tlie 
council and ex officio president of it. He also has the veto power 
over its acts, but these may be repassed over his veto by four votes. 
When the new admini-stration takes office every two years, the 
mayor assigns one member of the newly elected council to head 
each of the si.x large departments, namely, public safety, educntion, 
public woi’ks, public utilities, finance, and parks, playgrounds, and 
public buildings. Six months later the mayor may shift two or more 
of the commissioners to different departments, but thereafter he 
may make no reassignments. The mayor him.self does not head any 
particular department, but is supposed to exercise a sort of co- 
ordinating influence, and he is empowered to remove nonelective 
officers and employees under certain conditions. Though his ad- 
ministrative powers are small and his position almost that of a 
supernumerary, he is in a place where he can exercise a good deal 
of influence on the city’s policies. 

St. Paul is unique also among Minnesota cities in that it has 
no board of education. Instead it has a sixth department, called 
the department of education, headed by one of the commissioners. 
The schools are part and parcel of the ordinary city government. 
The other five departments under the council are similar to, but 
not identical with, the five departments in the Duluth system. A 
difference in the department of finance should be noted; in St. 
I'aul there is also an elective comptroller, who is perhaps the most 
important single member of the city government. It is the comp- 
troller who keeps the city accounts. He makes out the annual 
budget, subject to the provisions of the charter and the approval 
of the council. The council, however, may not increase any fund 
by more than ten per cent beyond the comptroller’s estimates, nor 
may it increase the total budget by more than three per cent above 
his proposals. In addition, the comptroller is the civil service com- 
missioner for the city, for St. Paul has not the ordinary board of 
three civil service commissioners. Attention may also be called to 
the purchasing department and to the water board. The former is 
under a purchasing agent appointed by the mayor with the ap- 
This charter was adopted in 1910. 
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proval of the council. The latter is composed of the commissioners 
of public utilities, finance, and public works, and is empowered to 
acquire, protect, and manage sources of water supply outside the 
city. 

Minneapolis. — The largest city in the state has an old-fashioned 
mayor and council organization involving a number of complica- 
tions and an unusual amount of governmental machinery.i^ Muni- 
cipal elections are held in June of the odd-numbered years. At each 
election the voters elect the mayor, the treasurer, the comptroller, 
one member of the council from each of the thirteen wards, two 
of the six elective members of the library board, two or three of 
the seven members of the board of education, one of the two elec- 
tive members of the board of estimate and taxation, and four of 
the twelve elective members of the park board, besides municipal 
judges. Minneapolis voters have the longest municipal ballot in the 
.state. The mayor is nominally the head of the city government. 
He appoints the superintendent of police, the civil service com- 
missioners, four of the nine members of the city planning com- 
mission, and four of the seven members of the board of public 
welfare, all with the council’s approval. He is an ex officio member 
of the board of estimate and taxation, the park board, the library 
board, the board of public welfare, and the city planning commis- 
sion. He also has a veto power, but ordinances can be passed over 
his veto by a two-thirds vote of the council. All told he is a very 
busy man, but not overendowed with power. 

The council, consisting of two aldermen from each of the thir- 
teen wards, each serving for four years, controls some of the most 
important administrative branches of the city. It appoints the city 
assessor, attorney, clerk, and engineer every two years without be- 
ing required to conform to any civil service regulations, and it also 
appoints the following officers, who after appointment are pro- 
tected by civil service rules: a chief fire engineer, building inspec- 
tor, gas inspector, purchasing agent, weigher, registrar of water 
works, superintendent of baths, and street railway inspector. It 
would require too much space to explain at length the organization 
and powers of the several boards and commissions. The partly ex 
officio and partly elective board of estimate and taxation has the 

The Minneapolis charter is a compilation, including the old city charter of 
1872 and numerous amendatory acts passed by the legislature down to IDlfl, whicli 
the city charter commission prepared and which the voters adopted in 1920 as a 
home rule charier. See Jessie McMillan Marcley, The Minneapolis City Charter 
(Publications of the Bureuu tor Research in Government of the Univer.sity of Min- 
nesota, No. S, 1925). 
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important power of setting the maximum tax rate or total budget of 
each of the various spending authorities, and also of regulating and 
controlling the bond issues of the few which can issue bonds. This is 
practically the only board which in any degree centralizes the gov- 
ernment of the city, and its power over school board finances was 
recently much reduced as the result of a Supreme Court decision. 
Everywhere else there is decentralization, resulting in overlapping 
of fields of work, frequent discord among the several independent 
authorities, and undoubtedly some inefficiency. Besides these or- 
ganic difficulties, the charter contains a number of other exceed- 
ingly unfortunate details relating to tax limits, bond issues, street 
maintenance, and other matters. 


County Government^® 

As one examines the county organization chart below, it is well 
to keep in mind that virtually all counties have the same govern- 



Figuke 10. — CouNTX Government in Minnesota 


mental structure. Large and small, rich and ijoor, all must main- 
tain the same officers, a county board, and, where possible, such 
agencies as child w'elfare boards. The constitutional requirement 
concerning the election of officers is in part responsible for begin- 
ning this somewhat complicated organization, but no doubt habit, 
tradition, and political pressure are in large measure responsible for 
keeping county government what it is. 

^’‘Spc Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, Ch. 7, and Andeason and Lehman, An Oni- 
liite iij Caiinly Government in. Minnesota. 
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One great difficulty in the county is not revealed by the or- 
ganization chart. A primary purpose of the state in establishing 
counties is to have a uniform type of agency for carrying out state 
lav's and jjolicy in every part of the state. The county is the agent 
of the state for providing courts, supplying officers of law enforce- 
ment, collecting taxes, registering deeds and titles, and fulfdling a 
luunber of other state functions. With this as its best justifica- 
tion the legislature has maintained a degree of direct control over 
county officers far beyond that which is exercised over other local 
units. In fact, in each county there are practically two county gov- 
ernments, the government of the county board and the government 
of the state legislature. Two masters divide the field. 

Under fairly direct legislative control, and largely removed from 
control by the board, are the sheriff, the auditor, the treasurer, the 
attorney, the surveyor, the register of deeds, the coroner, the clerk 
of court, the court commissioner, and the judges of the probate and 
district courts. While these are elected by the county voters, they 
are not responsible to the county as a corporate body and as repre- 
sented in the county board. The legislature determines their powers 
and their duties, the legislature fixes their terms, and the legislature 
sets their salaries and fees. The county board may not reduce their 
salaries or discipline or remove them. It may not force them to co- 
ordinate their work. Only the governor and the courts have any 
effective power over them, and the governor may remove them 
only for malfeasance or nonfeasance. This, then, is one side of the 
county government, the officers’ side, and between it and the side 
of the county board the law has placed so wide and deep a moat 
that even politics and friendship cannot always bridge it. 

On the other side is the county board with its control over the 
county highways and poor relief, and its more limited authority 
over the county building, the county fair, and other institutions. 
It i.s the board, of course, that enacts the annual appropriation 
measure, but it has practically no power over salaries, fees, court 
expenses, and a number of other items. Limited though its powers 
arc, the board represents the major part of what powers of local 
self-government the county possesses. 

At a time when the county had few functions to perform and 
very little occasion for public expenditure on a large scale, the dis- 
unity of the county organization was a less serious matter than it 
is today. During the past generation, however, there has been such 
an increase in the county’s work and expenditures as to cliange the 
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situation notably. The county, which began primarily as an agent 
of the state for limited state purposes, has not only become btir- 
dened with additional state functions but has also been endowed 
with numerous local functions which it may exercise or not at will. 
Now, with enlarged functions and expenditures for both state and 
local purposes, has come the need for more integrated administra- 
tive and financial control; but no one in the county government 
has power to exercise this coordinating function. The organization 
continues to be divided, without central responsibility or integra- 
tion, just as it was in simpler days. 

In organization the county board is a small and wieldy body, 
consisting in all but two counties of five members. The “super- 
visor system,” which prevails in county organization in Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and certain other states, and which in giving every town 
a representative on the county board results in memberships of 
thirty, forty, fifty, and even more, has not been used in Minnesota 
since 1858-00, when it was given a short trial. It is the verdict of 
those who have made special study of county government that 
under modern conditions the small board or “commissioner” sys- 
tem now in use in Minnesota is greatly to be preferred over the 
large board or “supervisor” system. 

The present mode of election, by five commissioner districts 
comparable to wards in cities, is open to some criticism. The mak- 
ing and changing of district boundaries to keep the districts of 
approximately equal population is a cause of frequent difficulty. 
More important is the fact that the commissioners often come to 
think of themselves as responsible only to and for their districts, 
and not to the county as a whole. As a result it is credibly reported 
that in some counties the administration of road and poor relief 
funds is controlled by each commissioner in his own district, mak- 
ing a uniform, county-wide administration impossible. 

While the county board is a fairly small body, the number of 
other elective oflicers is large. Some of them, like the c:oroner and 
surveyor, hardly seem to be of enough importance to call for popu- 
lar election. The technical nature of the functions which these and 
other officers have to perform suggests also that popular election 
is not the best way of choosing them. 

The four-year terms for which county board members and of- 
ficers are now elected represent a considerable improvement over 
the previous arrangement by which some were elected for two and 
others for foiu' years. A similar uniformity has not, however, been 
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introduced into the realm of county salaries — but that is a dark 
subject which will be discussed briefly elsewhere. 

Complexity and Repobm op Local Organization 

The foregoing descriptions of governmental organization in 
towns, cities, villages, and counties do not give a complete view 
of the situation. In cities and villages there are additional boards 
for parks, libraries, water, and public utilities, and in the counties 
child welfare boards, some poor boards, and a number of tuber- 
culosis sanatorium commissions. The judicial machinery of coun- 
ties, and the municipal courts and justices of the peace in cities 
and villages, must also be added to the picture. Finally there are 
the numerous school boards, to be described in Chapter XII. Other 
boards are listed in Appendix II. 

A complete description of a single county would require an or- 
ganization chart showing all the agencies of local rule at all lev- 
els— the county organization for the entire area, the town, village, 
and city organizations, numbering from twenty or thirty up to 
about a hundred, and the scores of school boards, rising to over 
two hundred in several counties. Lake County has now the simplest 
mechanism of local government to be found in the state: a county 
government, a county-wide school district, one city government 
(Two Harbors) , and five town governments, or eight in all. Stearns, 
Polk, and Otter Tail counties stand at the other extreme, with 270, 
288, and 361 local governments, respectively. 

Other characteristics of the situation may be summarized briefly 
as follows: (1) an excessive use of the method of popular election 
as a means of filling public offices; (2) relatively short terms of 
public oflfice, although this is no longer true in county governments; 
(3) an astounding degree of diversity in organizational forms, espe- 
cially in cities and villages; (4) the inability of most local units, 
because of their small size and resources, to provide a trained, full- 
time staff of workers to support the efforts of the locally elective 
personnel; and (5) a considerable degree of disintegration, or lack 
of unity, in the organization of cities, villages, towns, and espe- 
cially counties. This lack of centralized responsibility is one of the 
ino.st serious defects of local government. 

Local government in other states is not lacking in Llie same 
characteristics and defects, but it is a fair generalization that many 
other states have gone farther than Minnesota in the reorganiza- 
tion of local governments to meet modern needs. In particular, two 
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movements of nation-wide importance have had little influence as 
yet in this state. 

One is the movement for the establishment of the council- 
manager plan in the larger cities. Albert Lea is the outstanding 
example of a Minnesota city wuth the council-manager plan of 
government, and it is a fair conclusion that the results in that city 
have justified the experiment. Taking the country as a whole, no 
class of cities has come through the depression better than or 
shown so much tendency to introduce modern money-.saving and 
service-improving methods as the cities opei-ating under this plan. 

The other movement is that to establi.sh business management 
in counties along the lines of the council-manager plan in cities. 
Counties in Virginia and California have led the way in this re- 
form, but the largest county in Nebraska (Douglas County, in- 
cluding Omaha) has recently voted for the same plan, and there is 
evidence that it will spread further. The e.ssential feature i.s that 
the voters elect at large a small county board, but not the whole 
present series of county officers. Instead, the board appoints as 
business manager one qualified person who appoints and controls 
the principal employees of the county and manages the business 
affairs of the county under the supervision of the county board. 
It is not necessary that all present elective offices, such as those 
of county attorney, probate judge, and sheriff, for example, be 
brought within this system, but it is important that all who have 
to do with finances, ijublic works, and welfare be integrated into 
one organization. 



CHAPTER VI 


PERSONNEL IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Tlie greatest statesmen in our own and in other countries, in 
ages past as well as in the present, seem to have recognized the 
need for good men in the public service. Three qualities of a general 
nature probably summarize the character we desire in the public 
sei'vant. The first is honesty and integrity in the handlijig of public 
funds and property. Second, perhaps, come courage and initiative 
in the doing of what needs to be done for the public welfare, even 
at some personal risk and sacrifice. The third is competence, or 
ability, compounded of native ability, adequate training, and ex- 
perience. No one expects perfection, of course. We cannot draw 
into the public service better men than there are in the commu- 
nity. But the high standards already in evidence in some branche.s 
of the public service give strong grounds for the faith that men 
can, by taking thought and action, very considerably improve the 
standards of service in branches of government not yet up to the 
level of reasonable public expectations. 

Political practice has naturally shown great variations at differ- 
ent times and in different places at a given time. Public office has 
not always been considered a public trust. Spoils systems have 
arisen, under which men have been rewarded with public employ- 
ment at public expense for services, ofteir of a low and unsavory 
nature, to their parties. Such a spoils system is not confined to the 
United States; other countries have it as well, in varying forms and 
degrees. Among us it has not only developed and become .strong in 
some localities and branches of the government; it has even been 
defended, and is still at times defended, by those who derive bene- 
fit from it. 

A recent nation-wide inquiry into the problems of public per- 
sonnel has resulted in an authoritative reaffirmation of the need 
for a competent, honest, and courageous public personnel. Those 
who made this inquiry traveled from coast to coast, held a iiumlier 
of public hearings, and took testimony from persons in nearly all 
stations of life. Their conclusions may be given in tlieir own words.^ 

^Butter GovRriment PErsonnd (Report of the Commi.'ision of Iiupiiry on Piib- 
lio Service Perfioimel. 19.S.'!), pp. 
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The time has come in the history of America to adopt iin entirely new 
public policy in the selection and appointment of men and w'omcn to carry 
on the day-to-day work of government. This is the overwhelming mandate 
of the American people in so far as the Commission of Inquiry on Public 
Service Personnel is able to judge from the million word.s or more of testi- 
mony which it has taken in public and private hearings in all scction.s of 
the United States. In the East and in the West, in the North and in the 
South, throughout the states, the cities, the counties, and the inmimeralile 
minor public jurisdictions, it is generally agreed by public officials and em- 
ployees, by business and civic leaders, by labor officials, and hy politicians, 
that the time has come for a new nation-rvide program for the improve- 
ment of the quality of the personnel of government. 

Under the American system, our governments, federal, state, and local, 
constitute a cooperative enterprise through which we endeavor to inainLfdti 
freedom; sustain law, order, and property; protect the individu.'il against 
exploitation; conduct essential public services, such as highways, water 
supply, fire protection, postal service, and sanitation; guard the ]3ublic 
welfare through the promotion of health and the care of the sick, the handi- 
capped, the poor, and the unemployed; conserve our national resources for 
the benefit both of the present and of the future; furnish and encourage 
universal education through schools, colleges, universities, libraries, and 
other agencies; cooperate nutli private individuals and associations for eco- 
nomic advance thi-ough the expansion of domestic and foreign markets, 
the improvement of agricultural and Industrial practices, the study of 
practical and scientific problems, the protection of patents and copyrights, 
and the development of standards and standard practices; provide for the 
creation of corporations, and regulate those which deal with the necessities 
of life or are by nature monopolies; protect public health, decency, and 
morals with controls over child labor, hours of labor, wages, foods and 
drugs, alcohol and narcotics, medical and other practices, housing, and the 
use of land; create and regulate the hanking and currency system; conduct 
foreign relations, and maintain our national independence. 

During emergeiicies certain of these powers and services are greatly ex- 
panded; in time of war, to mobilize men and resources and protect the 
nation against the enemy; in time of flood, earthquake, fire, or drought, to 
prevent starvation, epidemics, or further destruction and encourage quick 
recovery; and in time of economic collapse, to feed, clothe, and house the 
destitute, find work for unemployed men, restore credits, start in motion 
again the complicated mechanism of our economic life, and lay broad plans 
so that the full energies of the nation, public and private, may work to the 
same constructive ends. 

In brief outline, these are the responsibilities and work of the American 
national, state, and local governments today. Government is a cooperative 
enterprise exceedingly complicated and difficult, and supremely important 
to every one of us, rich or poor, employed or unemployed, wherever we 
live. We must have government to live, to work, to advance, to enjoy the 
fruit.s of our labor. 

The success or failure of that government, and the kind of service 
which it renders, will rest in the last analysis upon the capacity and char- 
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acter of tlic men and women who constitute it. We must therefore maintain 
a governmental system under which the government attracts to the public 
service its full share of the capacity and character of the man power of the 
nation. Thi.s we do not accomplish in the United States under exi.sting 
conditions. The American people know it, and demand a change, though 
they do not clearly see the way out. 

From thi.s point the commission goes on to outline a program 
for e.stab]isLing a public personnel policy based upon career service 
ill place of the present unsystematic, frequently political, in-and- 
out, non-career type of public service. The extent to which any 
such plan, and the criticisms of present arrangements on which the 
plan is based, are applicable in the local units of Minnesota is in 
part the theme of this chapter. 


The Number of Loc.\l Officers and Employees 


The importance of the problem of public personnel in Minne- 
sota is suggested by the fact that over one hundred thousand per- 
sons in the state normally hold public office or employment, not 
counting relief workers, casual and part-time workers, or employees 
of contractors doing work for the public, but including many board 
and council members who serve entirely without pay. Table 9 gives 
the numbers of state and local officers and employees. 


Table 0. — NmvinEB op Public Officers and Employees in Various 
Governmental Units op Minnesota, 1934 * 


Unit.s 

Govern- 

mental 

Units 

Elected 

Officers 

Appointed Total 
Officers Officers 

AND AND 

Employees Employees 

PlCR- 

CBNTAGIi] 

State 

1 

266 

11,206 

11,472 

11.0 

Counties 

87 

1,390 

2,400 

3,706 

3.0 

Cities 

95 

1,087 

11,815 

12,902 

12.4 

Villages 

637 

6,000 

8,57.5 

9,675 

9.2 

Towns 

. . . 1,929 

18,460 

250 

18,710 

18.0 

School districts 

. . . 7,721 

24,900 

22,169 

47,06!) 

45.4 

Total 

... 10,470 

53,109 

51,415 

103,524 

99,6 

Percentage of total 

60.3 

49.6 

90,9 



* The figures in this table are of necessity partly estiinated. The data on ap- 
pointed offieers and einployeea are from the Report of the Committee on Adininistra- 
live Units, State Planning Board, November, 1934. 


It wdll be noted that Minnesota has more elected officials than 
appointed personnel. In the local units alone there are 92,05.‘2 ofll- 
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cers and employees, of whom 61,843, or over 56 per cent, are elec- 
tive, and 40,209, or less than 44 per cent, appointive. The relative 
proportions of elective and appointive personnel are shown in Pig- 
iire 11. Here the most striking contrast is between the state and 
the towns. The state, with 286 elective officers, including the legis- 
lators and the district and Supreme Court judges, has less than 
one-half of one per cent of the elective officers in the state, but 
employs over 11,000 persons, or 11 per cent of the appointive per- 



sonnel. The towns, on the other hand, with 18,460 elective officers, 
have 35.4 per cent of all elective officers, but employ only about 
four-tenths of one per cent of the appointive public employees in 
the state.® 

The contrast between large units, like the state, the three lai’g- 
est cities, and the three most populous counties, on the one hand, 
and the thousands of small rural school districts, towns, and small 
villages, on the other, is equally striking. In the large units, the 
appointive employees outnumber the elective officers many times. 
In the state the ratio is over 40 to 1, in the city of Minneapolis 
over 100 to 1 (if school teachers and employees are included), and 
in the other large cities and counties the ratios are almost equally 
striking. On the other hand, the typical rural school district sup- 
portijig a one-room, one-teacher school has an elective board of 
three members to one teacher, and the typical town of small popu- 
lation with nine or ten officers elected at the annual town meeting 
has no appointed emijloyces whatever, unless the overseer of high- 
ways actually employs someone else to drag and otherwise main- 
tain the roads. In the smaller counties, also, most of the work will 
be done by the elective officers. 

"In the totiil immhcr of both elective and appointive personnel, the greatest 
dift'erences are between the countie.s and the school districts. 



ion LOCAL GOVEKNMENT AND FINANCE JN MINNESOTA 
The Selection oe Public Personnel 

Broadly speaking, public servants in a democracy may be cliosen 
by popular election or appointed by other officers, themselves cither 
elected or appointed. The democratic theories which prevailed gen- 
erally in the United States in the past century insisted upon the 
election of many rather than few public officials. Whereas in other 
countries, such as England, the voters generally elected only the 
members of legislative bodies — Parliament, city councils, and simi- 
lar bodies — American voters insisted upon their right and their 
ability to elect administrative and judicial officers as well. Back of 
this was a widespread suspicion of public officers and of those 
whom they might appoint, and a feeling that only tlirough popular 
election could officials be kept close to the people and subservient 
to their wishes. 

The effect of this theory was felt to some extent in the national 
government, in that presidential electors and United States sena- 
tors were finally made directly elective by the voters. In the state 
governments the effect was even more fully felt; a number of ad- 
ministrative officers in addition to the governor, and most judges 
in the state courts, became elective. But it was in local government 
that the democratic views of the times had their most complete 
victory. In Minnesota, as already stated, the original constitution 
adopted in 1857 provided for the election of all county and town 
officers and made practically any voter eligible for any local office. 
Although nothing was said to require the election of city, village, 
and school district officers, public policy and practice decreed the 
popular election of most of these also. 

This particular theory of democracy, that virtually all officers 
should be elected, is not the only possible one, and it has not been 
adopted in other democratic countries. In this country, too, when 
it was discovered that the voters were unable to give the amount 
and quality of attention needed to make the best choices, and that 
in fact they were ratifying slates of partisan candidates put for- 
ward by political committees and so-called “machines,” the whole 
Uieory began to be doubted. The voters themselves were bewildered 
by the long lists of candidates for the numerous offices to be filled 
and began to demand relief. The “long ballot” was subjected to 
severe criticism, and a nation-wide movement for the “short bal- 
lot” began. 

The basic argument for the short ballot is based upon a distiuc- 
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tion between “policy-determining” offices and offices that determine 
no important governmental policies, but call rather for incumbents 
with some administrative, technical, or judicial training and skill. 
It is reasoned that the voters will make better selections, and thus 
exercise a more real control over the government, if they choose 
only the important, policy-determining officers, and hold them re- 
sponsible for the appointment and control of all others. 

A rough classification of officers now elective in Minnesota 
would place them in the two groups as follows: 

Units Offices That Are Mainly Offices That Are Mainly Ad- 

Policy -Determining ministrative. Technical, or 

Judicial 

The state Governor, lieutenant gov- Secretary of state, auditor, 

ernor, senators, and repre- treasurer, attorney general, 
sentatives railroad and warehouse com- 

missioners, Supreme Court 
justices, district judges, clerk 
of the Supreme Court 

Counties County board members Auditor, treasurer, county at- 

torney, surveyor, sheriff, cor- 
oner, clerk of district court, 
probate judge, court commis- 
sioner, register of deeds, su- 
perintendent of schools 

Towns Supervisors Clerk, treasurer, assessor, jus- 

tices of the peace, constables, 
overseer of liighways 

School districts Board members None such now elected as a 

rule 

Villages Mayor or president and Clerk or recorder, treasurer, 

council members (trustees) assessor, justices of peace, 
constables, a few others 

Cities Mayor and council Treasurer, comptroller or aud- 

itor, various boards, and a 
few others 

If only policy-determining officers, according to the designation 
in this list, were to be eleeted, there would be a considerable change 
in the state ballot and a still more notable one in the county, vil- 
lage, and city ballots, as well as a great reduction in the number 
of officers elected by the annual town meetings. In the school dis- 
tricts, however, there would be practically no change. The present 
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reason for the large number of elective offices in the school districts 
is that there are so many districts, not that the districts elect other 
than policy-determining officers. 

One may well raise tlie question, therefore, whether Minnesota 
does not make an excessive use of popular election in filling local 
offices. For many minor offices the method is a clumsy and expen- 
.sive one. Besides the expense to the jiublic, there is the expense to 
the candidate and his friends. In the long run, this must somehow 
be recouped. An equal amount of money spent on training those 
really needed for the posts might i3roduce better results. Moreover, 
the elective process, with the campaigning and handshaking that 
go with it, does not always bring out the personnel that is most 
useful and effective in the public service. Candidates are more or 
less self-nominated. They seek the office; the office does not usually 
seek them. In times of extensive unemployment men seek local of- 
fices who would not ordinarily think of doing so; but in better 
times the candidates among whom the voters must make their 
choice are not so numerous, and it may sometimes happen that no 
one is really suited for the position. The uncertain tenure of elec- 
tive offices keeps many men of ability fi’om seeking them. 

The effect of the campaign on the dignity of public office is 
not all good. It is hard for the public to dissociate the office from 
the ofiicer. The man who made the campaign for it gives the office 
its tone and prestige or, very frequently, prevents it from having 
any particular respect in the community. This is one of the reasons 
why important Judicial and law-enforcement offices probably should 
not be filled by popular election. 

According to Minnesota law all local offices except those in 
towns and in most school districts, which elect at the annual meet- 
ings, are filled by a process of nomination and election in which 
ballots without party designation are used.’* In many other states, 
particularly in the East and South, both nominations and elections 
are generally partisan, and the ballots bear party labels. Under the 
Minnesota system, nomination for local offices is to a large extent 
self-nomination. As already stated, the individual puts himself for- 
ward; there is no formal party nomination or party responsibility, 
but in some counties candidates for Judicial positions are put u)) in 
the first instance by local committees of the bar. At the final elec- 
tion tlicrc are only two candidates on the ballot for each office, a 
fact that helps to simplify the voter’s choice and to promote ma- 

“ Mason’s Minneso ta Statutes, Sections 294, 207. 
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jority rule. While it is hard to come to positive conclusions respect- 
ing the merits of any method of nomination or election, the results 
of the Minnesota method seem to be better, on the whole, than 
those obtained in the states where the partisan method is used. 
There is a somewhat wider range of initial choice in Minnesota, 
since many independents have a fairly good chance of nomination 
at the primaries, and those elected do not as a rule feel any obli- 
gation to the local party machine. 

It is very probable, however, that appointment would in the 
long run produce somewhat better results in the filling of admini.s- 
trative, technical, and judicial offices than election does. To make 
all such offices appointive would of course necessitate some im- 
portant changes in the structure of local government. The county 
board, for example, would become the real govei-niug body of the 
county if it had the appointment of the county officers in its hands. 
There might well be a county business manager, and some con- 
solidation of county offices. Similar changes would be introduced 
into city and village governments. All units would move toward 
the standard pattern of responsible government. The voters would 
elect the governing body and hold it responsible. The governing 
body would either appoint one business manager, who would ap- 
point and control the heads of the various departments, or it would 
itself appoint a number of department heads, all of whom would 
report directly to it. A compromise between these two plans, in 
which the governing body would itself appoint some department 
heads and the business manager certain others, is also feasible. 

Accurate data as to the number of appointive officers and em- 
ployees now employed in the various local governments of Minne- 
sota are not available.^ It is clear that the large cities are the 
largest employers, in the order of their populations, and that the 
three most populous counties come next, with Hennepin in the 
lead. Some of the cities in the Iron Range district also employ con- 
siderable numbers. 

If we classify employees on the basis of work performed, the 
teachers lead all other classes in the local governments of Minne- 
sota. They number more than half of the total number of local 
appointive employees. The numbers of teachers in recent years 
are officially reported as follows: 

* The following llgiiT('.s for 1934 are approximate: Minneapolis, 5,449; Hennepin 
Counly, 4112; St. Paul, 2,892; RaTn.sey County, 225; Duluth, 897; St. Louis County, 
534. Six other counties of fairly large size averaged 22 deputies and employees 
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1932 1933 193i 

Men 3,08g 3,223 3,407 

Women 18,914 18,432 18,199 

Total 21,996 21,655 21,606 


Fire department employees seem to come next in the list, and 
police department employees, including sheriffs’ deputies, are prob- 
ably third. There is also a considerable body of janitors, clerks, 
and miscellaneous employees in the school systems of the state. 

Data on public works employees, i. e., those engaged in the 
maintenance of streets, sidewallcs, water and sewer systems, parks, 
and other works, if available, would probably put this group ahead 
of all groups other than teachers, although when volunteers are 
ijicluded, the numbei' of firemen becomes considerable. One diffi- 
culty with the data on public works employees is that many such 
employees are seasonal workers who work only during the spring, 
summer, and fall months, and are frequently laid off’ even during 
this period. They do not, as a rule, have regular or contractual 
employment, as teachers, firemen, and policemen do. Another diffi- 
culty is that much public construction work is done by private 
contractors; hence workmen actually engaged in public work do 
not appear on the payrolls of the local governments at all. 

Unlike several other states of the Union, Minnesota has no 
constitutional requirement that local governments must select their 
employees on the basis of merit, or by examination. In fact, the 
state itself, although a very large employer of many kinds of work- 
ers, has made no general provision for the merit system. There were 
several proposals before the 1935 legislature, and it is not unlikely 
that something will be done to establish a state civil service law 
in the near future.® Obviously the state government should take 
the lead. 

Teachers, the largest group of local government employees, im 
covered by the state certification laws. The statutes fjrovide that 
“a qualified teacher is one holding a certificate or license to teach, 
as hereinafter provided, in the school or grade for which he is em- 
ployed. Contracts for teaching can only be made with qualified 
teachers. Contracts made with persons before obtaining such cer- 
tificates or licenses shall only be valid from the time of obtaining 
the proper certificate or license.”® 

* A caretiilly drawn civil service bill received much support in the '163.5 regular 
session, but wa.s not enacted. 

" Mason’s Minueaola Statutes, Section 3900. 
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The state superintendent of education, the state university, and 
the state normal schools are the principal teacher-certificating agen- 
cies and authorities in the state. Various grades of certificates are 
defined in law, and the requirements for obtaining them are laid 
down. The county superintendents, as well as the school boards 
and other superintendents, have a responsibility for seeing to it 
that only duly certificated teachers are employed. Thus a minimum 
standard of training and competence for teachers in the different 
classes of schools and in different grades is enforced. To encourage 
the ungraded elementary schools to employ teachers with first- 
grade certificates, the state aid laws allow a district $50 a year 
more for each such teacher employed than for each teacher holding 
a second-grade certificate — the word “grade” here referring to the 
type of certificate held, not to the age of the children being taught. 

For no other class of public employees in Minnesota is there 
any state-wide requirement like that for teachers, but certain scat- 
tered sections of the statutes, to be discu.ssed below, are of some 
importance in setting standards for other positions. 

The three largest cities are the only units of local government 
in the state that make general provision for the selection of their 
employees upon the basis of merit, as measured by examinations. 
The system was first established in Minneapolis by legi.slation; now 
all three cities have charter provision and supplementary ordinances 
and regulations. Together the three cities have normally over 9,000 
employees, both classified and unclassified, not counting school 
department employees; more than half of these are in Minneapolis. 
Heads of departments, members of appointed boards, librarians, 
teachers, and supervisors in the schools are in general exempt from 
the civil service rules. 

Under the Minneapolis charter a civil service commission of 
three members is appointed by the mayor with the approval of 
the council. Duluth has a similar arrangement, but appointments 
to the commission are made by the city council as a whole. In St. 
Paul the elected city comptroller is ex officio civil service commis- 
sioner, but the work is handled by a permanent chief examiner un- 
der his supervision. 

The experience of these three cities with civil service adminis- 
tration has not been uniform. Informed opinion in all three cities 
regai'ds conditions as distinctly better today than formerly, and 
would oppose any attempt to repeal the present charter provisions 
in order to return to the spoils system. At the same time the laws 
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have not always been effectively administered. From the beginning 
there have been those who opposed the merit principle, and in the 
face of this opposition it has not always been possible to ulhain 
the right persons as commissioners, or to get adecpuiLc fnnds for 
conducting examinations or keeping proper personnel records. Rules 
have sometimes been waived without good reason, appointments 
have been made without examination, and other breaches of the 
merit principle have occurred. 

In 1929 the legislature enacted two laws providing for the ap- 
pointment of separate civil service commissions for firemen and 
for police in villages and in cities other than those of the first class, 
but leaving it to the local council in each case to decide whether 
such a commission should be appointed.’’ The law provides that 
commissions are to conisist of three members each and are to serve 
without pay. Aheady several cities and villages have taken advan- 
tage of this authorization. 

Thus the merit principle of selection has already been extended 
to a small number of municipalities and to considerable groups of 
public servants. The germ of a merit system is to be found also in 
scattered provisions of the law relating to particular local offices. 
Thus, “at least one member of every local board [of health] shall 
be a physician, who shall be the local health officer and executive 
of the board.”® The county highway engineer “may be selected 
from a list of eligible, competent highway engineers or road build- 
ers, Avhich list shall be submitted by the commissioner of highways 
upon request of the county board or when a vacancy exists. Said 
engineer shall not be required to possess any other qualifications 
than may be prescribed by the commis.sioner of highways.” This 
is not clearly mandatory, but it has real possibilities. County agents 
for agricultural extension AAmrk must be suitable and qualified pej-- 
sons, appointed by the county farm bureau authorities in consul- 
tation Avitli the dean of the Department of Agriculture of tlie Uni- 
versity of Minnesota.’'’ Public health nurses of counties, cities, and 
other local units must he registered as nurses in Minnesota.” 

In other instances the law makes no statement concerning the 
qualifications of local officers and employees. This seems to be true 
in the case of welfare workers under county child welfare boards, 
most local librarians (although contractual joint municipal and 

'Seasiioii Laws, 1929, CIi. 57, 399; Mason’s Minnesola Stalules, 1931 Supple- 
ment, Sections 19.33-33 to 41 and 1933-48 to 63. 

"M.-isnu’s Minnesota Statutes, Action 5348. " .Section 25C9. 

“ /W., Section 0120. Section 5353r-3. 
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school libraries seem to be under a different rule) , and other local 
public servants^- Some positions, such as water and utility engi- 
neers in municiiralities, probably could not be filled by any irerson 
without training or at least practical experience. 

If our analysis is correct, it is in the towns, villages, smaller 
cities, and counties that the merit principle of selecting employees 
has made least headway. Towns have so few employees, and such 
relatively simple functions, that they could hardly be expected to 
have obtained legislation establishing appointment on the basis of 
merit or examination. Much the same can be said of the villages 
and the smaller cities. There is far less excuse or justification for 
the present condition in the counties. While it is true that some 
of the smaller counties have very few employees, others have a 
dozen, a score, or even more, and in the case of the three most 
populous counties the number of employees runs into the hundreds. 
In Hennepin and Ramsey counties, for e.xample, where practically 
the same voters make up the city and the county, and where the 
city and county maintain joint buildings for city hall and court- 
house purposes, the merit system prevails on the city side of the 
building and the spoils system or something very close to it on the 
county side. 

County government in general is open to grave criticism for its 
failure to adopt modern and improved methods of administration, 
but in no field is the ground for criticism so clear as in the case 
of personnel methods. For this condition a number of explanations 
may be given. Probably the most important is the unintegrated 
plan of county organization. Each elected official appoints and re- 
moves his own employees, subject to little or no legal restriction. 
Appointments of clerks and deputies for political reasons, nepo- 
tism, and other practices not generally approved have been fre- 
quent in the county offices. Employees under the county board 
engaged in highway work, poor relief, management of county poor 
farms, and other activities are likewise appointed generally without 
examination or other public evidence of merit, and hold their posi- 
tions almost wholly subject to the will of the majority of the hom’d 
members. 

It is true, as already stated, that most towns, villages, and small 
cities, and many of the smaller counties have such small numbers 
of employees that separate civil service commi.ssions for each of 
them would be out of the question and wholly unnecessary. At the 
//ml., Si'otions '14.77, .700.'5, 3030. 
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same time it would not be a matter of any great difficulty to pro- 
vide the machinery needed for examinations. The municipal civil 
service authorities in Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth could, for 
a little money and without great difficulty, arrange and conduct 
examinations for clerks, deputies, and practically all other classes 
of employees for the county governments. A joint city and county 
civil service authority in each of these places also is not impossible 
to conceive. 

For other counties and smaller units the state will have to pro- 
vide some aid. When once a state civil service commission has been 
established, it will be a matter of little difficulty to establish ex- 
aminations for the different types of employment in county, city, 
village, and town governments, and to conduct such examinations 
for all units concerned at certain times throughout the year at cen- 
tral places in each section of the state, perhaps in each congres- 
sional district. No local unit would even have to give up its local 
residence rule for appointments. Separate eligibility lists could eas- 
ily be provided for each county. Of course, if a local unit were 
willing to waive its local residence rule, it might frequently be able 
to employ some very competent person from another community 
when there was no local candidate of promise. 

Compensation Problems 

A considerable number of public officers in Minnesota serve 
without compensation. School board members constitute the larg- 
est single body of unpaid officials in the state, but the members of 
library boards, park boards, water and light boards, health boards, 
child welfare boards, and other similar bodies, numbering many 
hundreds of members in the total, also serve without pay. In all 
the.se cases this is considered the best practice. It brings into the 
public service a great deal of the best ability and most unselfish 
zeal for the public welfare in the community. Wherever salaries 
are attached to such positions, there are always some who seek the 
positions for the sake of the pay. That is why it is unfortunate, 
even in special cases, to remunerate members of such boards. 

Practically all other local officials in Minnesota receive at least 
a little compensation. The pay of some officers, especially in towns, 
villages, and cities, is so small that it can be no important induce- 
ment to any considerable number of persons. It amounts to only 
a small honorarium, or a little contribution toward necessary ex- 
penses. 
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A considerable number of local officials receive compensation 
only from fees. In this class are the justices of the peace and the 
constables in the towns and in many small villages, a group of 
whom there might legally be more than ten thousand in the state, 
but of whom there are in fact a considerably smaller number. The 
amounts involved seem not to be vei'y large in the total, and cer- 
tainly the separate fees for different services are small enough. In 
the more rural districts, constables and justices apparently receive 
very little for their services in any year, and the offices are of so 
little consequence from any point of view that many of them are 
not filled. In the vicinity of the larger cities there is more for jus- 
tices to do, and more for the constables also. In regard to such 
areas the question of iM’inciple may well be raised whether any 
officer associated with the judicial system or with law enforce- 
ment should be compensated in proportion to the amount of work 
brought in. 

The fee system in connection with certain county offices calls 
for separate analysis. In the three most populous counties j)racti- 
cally all elected county officers except the court commissioners 
receive salaries, and usually where salaries are paid, any fees col- 
lected by such officers go into the proper county fund and may not 
be retained by the officer. Elsewhere the .same county officers (reg- 
isters of deeds, sheriff’s, surveyors, clerks of the district court, coro- 
ners) receive small salaries but may retain part or all of certain 
fees that they collect. Court commissioners appear to be the only 
county officers who do not receive any salaries, depending wholly 
on fees. Such fees as a rule are small. 

A study of miscellaneous revenues in local governments now 
being made will go more fully into the facts concerning fees.^'* In 
principle the system of collecting fees for certain services performed 
by government can hardly be criticized, but the system of paying 
officials in proportion to the amount of fees they collect has hardly 
any defenders. In the largest counties practically all fees collected 
go into the county treasury and are available for any lawful use. 
The officers who collect them are paid regular salaries, graded 
roughly according to the value of the services but not proportioned 
to the fees collected. This would seem to be the correct irrinciple 
for smaller counties as well. A sound policy of compensating for 
public services cannot be built upon the shifting sands of an ever 

Ai't.liiir Boriik and Gladys C. Blafcey, Fees and. Other Non-Tax Revenues of 
Mmnesoia Local Units (The University of Minnesota Press, 1935) , qjrepared under 
the general supervision of Professor Roy G. Blakey. 
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fluctuating volume of fees collected. The dilficulty of justifying the 
fee system becomes especially great when some county offices arc 
upon a salary basis and others on a fee basis. A fee officer may be 
collecting far more than his services ai’e worth as cominired with 
the services of a salaried officer. In some years the fee officer may 
obtain very little, and be forced to engage in outside activities to 
make a reasonable living. In times of depression, when real estate 
transfers are relatively few, the fee income of the register of deeds 
is greatly reduced, while that of the sheriff in connection with tax 
sales and mortgage foreclosures may be largely increased. Siu;b ups 
and downs in official compensation hardly seem to be good public 
policy. 

The alternative to the fee system in county administration is 
obviously to put all county officers on regular salaries proportioned 
as nearly as possible to the importance, difficulty, and responsi- 
bility of the work to be done, with provision for moderate increases 
to officers of long experience and recognized ability. To carry out 
such a plan would require some new legislation covering the fol- 
lowing points: 1. The turning in to the general county fund of all 
fees collected for services in any county office. 2. The enactment 
by the legislature of a new law providing for maximum and mini- 
mum salaries for the different county offices, according to the 
population of the county. 3. The vesting of the county boards with 
authority to adjust the actual pay up or down, within limits, ac- 
cording to classes and types of positions; to provide that new offi- 
cers begin somewhere near the minimum for the class; to grant in- 
creases on some general principle for experience and proficiency; 
and to make percentage reductions or increases for all employees 
and officers, or all of a certain class, when reduced or increased 
revenues make such changes necessary or desirable. 4. The provi- 
sion tliat the smaller counties should have fewer offices than the 
larger, through consolidation of certain types of positions, so that 
even small counties could afford to pay their officers reasonable 
salaries. 

To carry out such a plan would require one thing more; that 
the legislature cease passing special salary laws applicable to par- 
ticular offices in particular counties. This practice, which has grown 
to serious proportions, and which is probably unconstitutional, has 
destroyed all semblance of a consistent salary schedule for coun- 
ties.’'^ Since the legislature as a whole does not really pass upon 

“ Bre, for example, the county salary taws of ims listed in Table 8, pages (iC-G8, 
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the many county salary bills that come before it, the present prac- 
tice in effect turns the power to fix county salaries over to the 
legislators representing the particular county. Without their con- 
sent, no salary bill for any county would ordinarily be passed. The 
county commissioners, who are elected to represent the county in 
local matters and who are responsible for the county budget and 
tax levy, are denied a power which they properly should have. 

The legislature did at one time establish by law regular sal- 
ary schedules for the principal county offices, making the salary 
broadly proportionate to the county’s population. These schedules 
were somewhat too rigid; they did not set up minimum and maxi- 
mum figures, nor did they allow for reasonable local variations. 
The suggestion here is not, therefore, to return to the old schedules, 
but to have a new study made of the whole problem and to enact 
an entirely new type of legislation. 

The salaries of town officers, and of most village officers, are 
also broadly defined in the statutes. As to these salaries, the legis- 
lature has generally followed the practice of hands off, except that 
by general law it has sometimes shifted them up or down. The 
salaries paid by most cities, the larger villages, and school districts 
have been left more lai’gely to local determination. Some cities 
have, however, fixed certain salaries rather inflexibly in their home 
rule charters. 

No one knows the total amount spent on the salaries of local 
government officers and employees in Minnesota. School teachers’ 
salaries are reported, and these have dropped from over $29,000,000 
in 1932 to a little over $22,000,000 in 1934. In addition to these, 
certain amounts spent for the salaries of superintendents, super- 
visors, clerks, janitors, and miscellaneous employees, which prob- 
ably raise the total figure for salaries in the public school system to 
approximately $26,000,000. To this sum should probably be added 
about $15,000,000, representing the compensation of all other local 
government officers and employees. 

The rates of compensation are so various that no attempt will be 
made to summarize them here. The highest-salaried elected local of- 
ficials are the county attorneys and judges of probate in Henne- 
pin and Ramsey counties, who receive about $6,000 a year each. 
Among appointed officials the highest paid are probably the super- 
intendents of schools and parks in Minneapolis, whose present 
salaries range somewhat higher than the figure just named, but 
well under $8,000. Certainly these are not extravagantly high, in 
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view of compensation received in private employments. Local gov- 
ernments in Minnesota have, if anything, been parsimonious in the 
matter of public salaries, even in better times. 

The average salaries of certain large bodies of public employees, 
which are published, show' a definite downward trend in recent 
years. The average monthly wage of men teachers in all districts 
outside of the cities of the first class dropped from $173 in 1932 to 
$136 in 1934; that of women teachers in the same districts, includ- 
ing a much larger proportion of teachers in rural ungraded schools, 
fell from $112 to $84. In the cities of the first class there liave been 
equally striking decreases, and the range now is from $211 for men 
teachers in Duluth to $152 for women teachers in Minneapolis. 

At the beginning of 1935 approximately the following rates of 
pay prevailed for certain large groups of emijloyees in the three 
cities of the first class: 

Mhinea-polis St. Paul Duluth 

(per month) (per month) (per month) 


Policemen $140-$170 $113-$138 $117 to $133 

Piremen $140-$170 $11.3-$138 

Stenographers^^ .... $03-$120 $76-$132 $75 to $135 


Common laborers. .. $5.09 per day, $.45 per hour $.50 per hour 
council and board of 
education; $4.00 per 
day, park board 

In view of present costs of living, these rates of compensation 
can in no case be considered extravagant. A time of depression is 
clearly no time to speak of large increases, but in the long run only 
reasonably good remuneration will bring into public service indi- 
viduals of the quality desired. The St. Paul “fair wage” plan, under 
which remuneration is adjusted up and down with changes in the 
cost of living, represents at least one local effort to do justice both 
to the public servant and to the public whom he serves. 

Tenure and Retirement 

The public is coming to recognize that in addition to reasonable 
compensation the public servant is entitled to adequate protection 
in the tenure of his position and to certain provisions for his retire- 
ment. 

Under a genuine merit system there is no fixed term of employ- 
ment, such as one or two years, but rather appointment for an 

“ The rate paid to secretaries was higher in a number of cases 


in all three 
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indefinite tenure, subject to removal for proper cause. The purpose 
of such tenure conditions is to relieve the employee from the neces- 
sity of currying favor with political organizations in order to keep 
his position, thus leaving him free to give his best service without 
fear of unjust removal. Particularly if he is a person trained for his 
work, and one who has obtained his employment after examination 
in fair competition with others, it seems only reasonable that he 
should hold his position as long as his services are satisfactoi-y. 
Only in this way can the various positions in the public service 
offer genuine careers to persons of ability. 

It is possible, of course, to make tenure entirely too secure. 
This charge has been directed against certain provisions in the 
Minneapolis charter which have made it rather difficult to remove 
employees even when their services were not efficient. It is not im- 
possible to break down the morale in any department where em- 
ployees can hold their positions in spite of insolence, shiftlessness, 
or lack of attention to their duties. This particular danger must 
and can be avoided. 

Except in the charters of the three cities of the first class, in 
the recent firemen’s and policemen’s civil service laws, and in the 
laws respecting teachers, little attention has been given in Min- 
nesota to the problem of tenure of local employees. The so-called 
“teachers’ tenure law” of 1927, applicable only in the three large 
cities, is an attempt to get away from the one- year contracts which 
obtain in most districts.^* This law provides for a probationary 
period of employment consisting of three years of consecutive 
service. “After the completion of such probationary period, without 
discharge, such teachers as are thereupon re-employed slnill con- 
tinue in service and hold their respective positions during good 
behavior and efficient and competent service and shall not be dis- 
charged or demoted except for one or more of the causes as speci- 
fied in Section 6, and after a hearing as specified in Section 7.” 
The act thus gives teachers in these three cities protection of tenure 
comparable to that enjoyed by state and municipal employees in 
places that have civil service laws. The future is likely to see the 
steady extension of this principle into new branches and units of 
our whole governmental system, national, state, and local. It is an 
indispensable principle in the establishment of career services in 
public employment. 

Previous to the recent nation-wide movement for old-age pen- 

“ Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, Section 2936-1 to 14; Session Laws, 1927, Ch. 36. 
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sions, retirement systems covering many groups of both public and 
private employees had been established. The theory of public pen- 
sion systems was that the actual pay in any branch of public serv- 
ice at any time was not a full remuneration for services rendered, 
and that pensions, besides being merely deferred compensation, 
would make public employment service more attractive to able 
persons than it would otherwise be. In establishing sueh systems, 
our legislatures also recognized in part the public’s responsibility 
for the seciu’ity of its own employees in their old age. 

In Minnesota today a number of laws and city charter provi- 
sions provide for pensions for employees. The largest single group 
of employees is covered by the Teachers’ Insurance and Retirement 
Fund, a state fund covering public school teachers in all places 
except in the cities of the first class.^^ Separate laws provide for 
teachers, firemen, policemen, and other municipal employees in 
cities of first class. The legislature also provided in 1931 for a 
Municipal Employees’ Retirement Association, to include employ- 
ees in such counties, cities, villages, and school districts within the 
terms of the act as elected, by vote of their governing bodies, to 
come under the law.^® All employees at the time of such adoption 
were to have the option of coming in or .staying out of the retire- 
ment association, but all who subsequently accepted employment 
from any local government that accepted the law were to be auto- 
matically included. Power was given to the proper authorities to 
make deductions from salary i)ayments, and a state fund is to be 
built up in which each member has certain rights defined by law. 
The motive behind each of the laws has been much the same, and 
the principle of public pensions for local employees has been firmly 
establislied in the state. 

A thorough analysis of the several existing laws and funds 
which provided for pensions for local government employees will 
some day have to be made, and it will require a good deal of time. 
When the time comes for a stock-taking, cei'tain points, already 
fairly well known, will call for special study. First, the actuarial 
basis of most of the present laws must be examined. Some of them 
arc of doubtful solvency, and in time either the claims of retiring 
employees will have to be scaled down or the state or the local units 
concerned will have to provide additional funds to pay the ex- 
pected ijensions. Second, the inequalities between the different sys- 

"Miiaoji’s Minnesota Statutes, Sections 2036-,50. 

“ Session Laws, 1931, Ch. 307; Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, 1931 Supplement, 
Section 254-23 to 40. ■ ■ ■ 
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terns, even in the same city, as in Minneapolis, for example, are 
such that they cannot be maintained indefinitely with justice to 
all employees concerned. Under some laws the employee.s have to 
contribute more, and the public less, than under others, while in 
some instances the claims of retiring employees are actually more 
where the employees themselves contribute less. Third, the rela- 
tionship of all such .systems to the general old-age pension system.s 
now in effect in the state or to be enacted by Congress and the 
state legislature cannot be ignored. 

Another problem of security for public employees arises out of 
the accidental injuries which they frequently suffer while in the 
performance of their duties, and the suits brought against them 
when, in doing their work, they cau.se injury to others. The pre.sent 
workmen’s compensation law provides that the term “employer” 
shall include the “state, county, village, borough, town, city, school 
district, and other public employers,” and that the term “em- 
ployee” shall include “every person in the service of the state, or 
any county, city, town, village, borough, or school district therein, 
under any appointment or contract of hire, expressed or implied, 
oral or written, but shall not include any official . . . who shall 
have been elected or appointed for a regular term, of office or to 
complete the unexpired portion of any regular term; provided, how- 
ever, that sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, constables, marshals, policemen, 
and firemen shall be deemed employees within the meaning of this 
section.” A further proviso is added to cover the cases of em- 
ployees in home rule cities where a different method of compensa- 
tion is provided by charter. In substance, the rest of the workmen’s 
compensation act provides for compensating employees for injuries 
suffered in the pei'formance of their duties. The enactment of this 
law was a distinct step forward for both public and private em- 
ployees. 

The second problem, that of protecting the employee against 
suits brought by persons who claim to have been injured by the 
employee while he was performing his duties or exceeding his 
powers as an officer or employee, is not yet adequately covered. 
The old “rule of law” which holds an officer, such as a policeman, 
personally resiionsible for any unlawful or negligent acts while 
performing his duties, has much justification in theory, but it puts 
a rather heavy burden upon certain classes of employees, who must 
provide for their own legal defense, whereas the municipality itself 

“ Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, Section 4326, Subsections d and g. 
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is held liable for the negligent acts of certain other employees, 
especially those not engaged in so-called “governmental services.” 
Much of the old reasoning in favor of this distinction has lost its 
cogency, and many jurists now favor holding the corporation itself 
rather than the partictilar officer or employee re.sponsible even in 
cases involving governmental functions. An officer under constant 
fear of suit is not likely to be very assiduous in performing his 
duties. 

The Training op Local Employees 

It is in the field of education that .some of the greatest advances 
have been made toward requiring training before entry into public 
work. For many years courses of training have been available for 
those who desire to become teachers; the state itself supports a 
number of teacher-training institutions, and through its certifica- 
tion laws attempts to make sure that only trained persons will be 
appointed in the public schools. Similar training has more recently 
been made available for superintendents and supervisors in the 
educational system. 

Through the state university provision is also made for training 
in a number of other vocations and professions of importance to 
local government. Mention may be made of the training of lawyers, 
engineers, public accountants, public health officers, social workers, 
nurses, librarians, agricultural agents, chemists, and others. In a 
few of these fields there is also some sort of certification or formal 
admission to practice. Since it supports the training work itself, 
the state might be justified in requiring that local governments 
employ in these several fields only persons who have had an educa- 
tion at least equivalent to that given in its own university. Up to 
this time, however, except through its requirement that only per- 
sons “learned in the laiv” shall be district judges and Supreme 
Court justices, and that a physician shall be a member and execu- 
tive officer of each local board of health, the state has quite gen- 
erally left the selection of trained personnel largely to local dis- 
cretion. 

In addition to offering such training for certain professions prior 
to entry into public service or private, the state has in variou.s 
ways begun to provide com-ses of training for those already in the 
service who need instruction or improvement in their work. Short 
schools for local assessors are held each year throughout the state 
by the Tax Commission. In addition, in recent years the League 
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of Minnesota Municipalities in conjunction with the Municipal 
Reference Bureau of the General Extension Division of the XTni- 
versity has organized short courses or schools for firemen, police- 
men, electric inspectors, and other local employees. A imoposal 
before the 1935 legislature to establish a permanent police school 
at the University was approved in principle, but no funds were pro- 
vided for the school. Police schools in particular cities have, on 
the whole, been unsatisfactory. The possibility of increasing the 
amount of training for persons now in public employment through 
the extension woi'k of the University is now being seriously con- 
sidered. Important developments along similar lines are now coming 
in a number of leading states. 

In this connection some mention must be made of the various 
associations of local government officers and employees. Various 
groups of county, municipal, and school district employees and 
officers are already well organized and active. They are, indeed, too 
numerous to be named here.®® The associations of elective county 
officers are, on the whole, more interested in legislative matters 
than in the scientific and technical aspects of their work. The 
League of Minnesota Municipalities, on the other hand, and the 
various groups of educational, technical, and administrative officers 
and employees show more interest in increasing their knowledge 
of their work. Some of their annual meetings are of considerable 
educational value. Meeting and working together in their own or- 
ganizations, the officers and employees also develop a sense of 
public responsibility and a morale which are all for the public good. 
Something like professional zeal and scientific interest can be de- 
veloped in almost any organization of public employees interested 
in a particular public function. Purely selfish and political interests 
tend to drop into the background, especially among organizations 
of appointed officers and employees. 

The modern ideal with respect to public administration, na- 
tional, state, and local, requires that wherever practicable the pub- 
lic services be carried on by trained, career employees who give full 
time to their duties and receive reasonable salaries or wages for 
their work, as well as some .security in their tenure and freedom 
from political and other selfish pressures. In a democracy such an 
ideal will probably not be attainable even in part unless two other 

See the list in Axel O. Eapp, “Analysis of State Associations of Public Officers 
aiul Kinployccs in Minnesota” (M. A. thesis, 1933, filed in the Library of the TJni- 
vensity of Minnesota), and a .somewhat shorter list in Minnesota Year Hook, ISSl. 
pp. *183-90. 
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conditions be met. One of these is that every young m\an and every 
young woman in the community, whether his or her\ parents be 
laborers, farmers, mechanics, clerks, or members of some ipiore well- 
to-do class, shall be given equal opportunity, according ttp ability, 
to obtain public employment. This in turn requires that the re be a 
common and free system of pubhc education at least througih the 
high school, with scholarships even up through the universitj? for 
those who show outstanding ability but who cannot afford fur ther 
education without such aid, and as nearly as possible equal educa- 
tional opportunities for all. The other clear requirement is tha t the 
appointed employees who make up the expert technical and ad- 
ministrative staff shall be under the general control and Super- 
vision of other persons, elected by the voters in free elect' ons to 
make up the boards and councils which represent the people in 
each unit of government. 

Clearly, local government in Minnesota has not yet attained to 
the ideal stated above. Just as clearly, however, it is on the way 
toward something like that ideal. While there are lags ar d gaps in 
various parts of the system, there is much reason to hope for con- 
tinuous improvement. If the democratic processes are themselves 
continued, public education will in time lead us on to \an even 
better system of local administration than we now enjoy. A trained 
personnel is to a considerable extent the key to the whole problem. 
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REVENUES OF LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

The great increase in the services rendered by governments in 
recent decades has necessitated a corresponding increase in their 
revenues. It is neither convenient nor truly economical in modern 
society, especially in local units of large population or area, to have 
even local functions performed to any extent directly by the citi- 
zens themselves. The principle on which the unpaid volunteer fire 
department is based is not applicable to most services or in the 
larger units. Paid workers and equipment, materials, and supplies 
which can be had only for cash are necessities in all modern public 
administration. For these reasons all units of government need cash 
revenues adequate for their .services, and need to have them come 
in fairly steady volume. 

In theory a local government might obtain its revenues in a 
number of ways. It might engage rather widely in business — re- 
tailing, wholesaling, manufacturing, banking — and charge enough 
for its goods and services to yield a net profit by which it would 
support other services; but social policy, law, and experience are 
against this method in the United States. Or cities and villages, at 
least, might own and operate a more limited group of businesses, 
namely, those of a public utility nature — local bus and street car 
lines, gas and electric works, telephones, water and sewer systems, 
central heating plants, and some others — and charge rates that 
would yield a profit. In fact, one or more of these utilities are now 
owned and operated in many municipalities. Generally speaking, 
they are operated at about cost, but in some cases there is a delib- 
erate policy of running them at a profit in order to have something 
left over for general municipal expense, police, and other services. 
If revenues from other sources become inadequate in the future, it 
is not unlikely that more municipalities will be forced to own and 
operate public utilities at a profit. There is also a limited possibility 
of local units obtaining more revenue from fees, licenses, and 
charges for services, as will be discussed later in this chapter. State 
and federal aid must also be considered. 
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State Control of Taxation 

At the present time, however, the principal source of local 
revenue in all states is taxation. No other source even rivals taxa- 
tion in its importance. 

The power to tax is the power of government to take into its 
own possession from each person within its jurisdiction, or from, 
designated classes thereof, from time to time and according to some 
known rule of apportionment, such designated amounts of money 
or other wealth as the government legally determines to be needed 
for public uses. 

This important and far-reaching power has been delegated by 
the constitution to the national government. It belongs also inher- 
ently to each state within its own jurisdiction. Local governments, 
being only creatures of the state, do not have this power inherently. 
They have it, if at all, only to the extent to which it has been 
granted them by the states. 

This dependence of local units upon the .state for their powers 
of taxation, and in fact for other powers of obtaining revenues, 
needs to be emphasized. A local government has not the freedom of 
the state legislature in discovering or devising new sources of 
revenue. The legislature needs only to stay within the constitu- 
tional requirements, especially that which says: “The power of 
taxation shall never be surrendered, suspended, or contracted away. 
Taxes shall be uniform upon the same class of subjects, and shall 
be levied and collected for public purposes.” ^ Within these broad 
limits the legislature has power to enact new tax laws, such as the 
income tax statute of 1933 or a sales tax or any other tax that does 
not violate fundamental constitutional restrictions. Local govern- 
ments, on the contrary, may in general tax only to the extent and 
according to the methods authorized by state legislation. 

To this general statement there may be one important excep- 
tion. Cities adopting home rule charters may provide therein “for 
the establishment and administration of all departments of a city 
government, and for the regulation of all local municipal functions, 
as fully as the legislature might have done” before the prohibition 
of special legislation. The language here quoted is itself a part of 
a legislative act, the home rule enabling law,® and is subject to 

^ Gonstltution ot Minnesota, Article IX, Section 1. 

“Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, Section 1871. This section is itself based upon 
Constitution of Minnesota, Article IV, Section 36, and is intended merely to give 
effect to the constitutional provision. 
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change by the legislature at any time. How far it authorizes cities 
to provide for local methods of taxation has never been fully de- 
cided. The city of Duluth was upheld in 1916 in its levy of a wheel- 
age tax under its home rule charter, although the tax was not 
expressly authorized by any statute, and in other cases the courts 
have held that a home rule charter is sufficient authority for the 
levy of special assessments.® Whatever decision may finally be 
reached concerning the amount of home rule possessed by cities 
under home rule charters in matter’s of taxation, there is no doubt 
(1) that the legislature has power at any time to limit such powers 
by express act, (2) that most home rule cities assume that they 
have only such taxing powers as are authorized by statute, and 
(3) that other units of local government, such as counties and 
school districts, have no authority to define their own taxing pow- 
ers. Legally, then, the question of methods and subjects of taxation 
for local governments is a question to be settled by the state con- 
stitution and by acts of the state legislature under it. 

Practically, also, local units have very little choice among taxes 
and other sources of revenue. The legislature has authorized taxa- 
tion upon property, both real and personal, and by long practice 
this has become for practically all units in Minnesota the principal 
source of local revenue. There is no custom or tradition favoring 
general business taxes, income, or sales taxes by local governments, 
and if a local unit tried to levy certain of these it would find its 
inhabitants evading them by moving out or by buying their goods 
elsewhere. Real property, on the other hand, cannot be moved to 
escape taxation, and hence it has been required to carry more and 
more of the burden of local support, until a reaction set in within 
the last few years. 

Whatever changes in tax laws and tax policy are made by the 
proposed special session of the legislature in 1935, there can be 
no doubt that the property tax will continue to be the chief source 
of local revenue for some years to come. This tax calls for a more 
extended discussion, therefore, than any other. It must be discussed 
in its setting, however, as a part of the general state system of 
taxation, not as a thing apart. This will necessitate a brief summary 
view of the state tax system, and then a more detailed analysis of 
the different taxes as they affect local units. It will not be necessary 

’ Piirk V. City of Dulutli, 134 Mirni. 296, 159 N. W. 627 (1916); State ex rel. 
Oliver Iron Mining Co. v. City of Ely, 129 Minn. 40, 151 N. VV. 64.1 (1915); In re 
Delinquent Taxes in Polk County, 147 Minn. 344, 180 N. W. 240 (1920). 
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to describe all the different taxes in use in the state, since Professor 
Blakey’s excellent volume Taxation in Minnesota describes them 
adequately, and is still sufficiently up to date* 

State and Local Taxes in Minnesota-'' 

The Minnesota tax system consists of the following groups of 
taxes: 

1. The classified ■property tax. — This is a tax upon all real and 
personal property not exempt by law, or, more accurately speaking, 
a tax upon the owners of such property in proportion to the as- 
sessed value of their holdings. Assessors, mostly local, determine 
and list the “true and full” value of such property, but the taxes 
are levied only on certain percentages of this value, called assessed 
values, to be explained later. Rates for the state tax on property 
are determined by state officials and certified to the county audi- 
tors. Rates for the county and for the local units in the county are 
determined by the county auditor on the basis of the corresponding 
levies, which are fixed in amount by local governing bodies. 

2. Locally collected and state-shared taxes. — This group in- 
cludes the money and credits tax, the mortgage registry tax, and 
the tax on joint-stock land banks. The total yield of these taxes is 
relatively small, as is shown in Table 10. These taxes are collected 
by the county treasurers, and the proceeds are allocated one-sixth 
to the state, one .sixth to the county in which collected, one-third 
to the towns, cities, and villages in which collected, and one-third to 
the corresponding school districts. The gross earnings tax on trust 
companies, relatively unimportant, also falls in this group although 
the distribution is somewhat different. 

3. State-collected and locally shared taxes. — The least impor- 
tant of these is the vessel tonnage tax, which is divided equally 
between the state and the counties in which the vessels are owned. 
Also relatively unimportant from the local point of view are the 
insurance company and fire marshal taxes. These go mainly to the 
state, but a small part is allocated to cities and villages having or- 
ganized fire departments. More important, as a rule, is the inheri- 
tance or estate tax, of which 90 per cent goes to the state and 10 
per cent to the counties. Outranking all others in this group in yield 
is the gasoline tax, of which two-thirds goes to the state trunk liigli- 

* The Univoraity of Minnesota Press, 1932. 

TV , ®o''stitutiou.'il provisions see mainly Constitution of Minnesota, Article 

lA; tor the statutes, see Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, Ch. 11. 
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Table 10. — DisTninuTioN op State and Local Revenues Derived prom Taxes 
FOR THE Year 1933, Payable in 1934 


Source 

Revenues 

Received 

Revenues 
Received ry 
All Loc.al 
Units 

Total 

Ciu.s.'iified properly 

$17,815,913 

$91,477,425 

$109,293,338 

Money uiid credits 

207,013 

1,038,051 

1,24.5,004 

Mortgage registry 

20,079 

90,403 

110,482 

Tru.st coinp.Tiiies 

2,300 

15,515 


Vessel tonnage 

13,089 


27,378 

Insurance companies 

1,571,089 


1,571,089 

Fire marshal 

37,044 


37,044 

Estate (inheritance) 

1,081,171 

120,130 

1,201,301 

Gasoline 

6,070,571 

3,338,280 

10,014,857 

Gross earnings 

Railroads 

3,948,443 

5,000 

3,9,53,443 

Telephones 

712, .561 


712,561 

Express 

20.231 


26,231 

Sleeping cars 

22,970 


22,970 

Freight lines 

95,92.5 


95,926 

Telegraph 

44,795 


44,79,5 

Mining occupation 

999,6.53 


990,653 

Iron ore royalties 

335,002 


335,602 

Motor vehicle 

6,2.52„500 


6,252,500 

Grain in elevator.s 

.52,131 


,52,131 

Liquor stamp 

919„597 


919,697 

Liquor license.s, labels, etc.* 

154,094 


1.54,094 

Chain .store 


221,087 

221,087 

Income tax 


1,055,909 

1,055,909 

Total 

$40,982,371 

$97,381 ,49,5 

$138,303,866 


* Figures from reports of the state auditor and the state treasurer based on the 
fiscal year 1933-34. 

fSee Table 13 below, and footnote. 


way fund and one-third to the county road and bridge funds. All 
these taxe.s are collected mainly by the state treasurer. The county 
trea.surcr handles the larger part of the inheritance tax in the first 
instance, but the attorney general controls the collection to a large 
extent. 

A. State-collected taxes used entirely or almost entirely for slate 
■purposes. — In this group are the tax on telegraph companies, levied 
on the basis of value, and the gross earnings taxes on railroads, 
sleeping car companies, express companies, freight line companies, 
and telephone companies. These are so-called “lieu” taxes, that is, 
the properties which pay them are exempt from ordinary projierty 
taxes, 'rhe occupational tax on iron mining, the iron ore royalties 
tax, and the motor vehicle tax also fall in this group. These are 
among the most productive of all taxes for state purposes. To this 
group the special session of the legislature in 1933-34 added a new 
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tax or group of taxes, namely, those on the inamifacLuring and 
wholesaling of alcoholic beverages in the state.® 

5. One minor tax is localli/ collected for state j)urposcs. This is 
the so-called “bushel tax” on grain in elevators. The yield is small. 

(i. State-collected taxes used wholly for local jmryoses appeared 
in the enactments of the legislature at its regular session in 1933. 
One of these is the income tax,'^ the other the chain store tax.® 
Both will be discussed later. 

Tabic 10 makes it possible to visualize these various taxes and 
to sec how they affect the state and its various local units. This 
table reveals several facts with particular clarity. 1. The total reve- 


Tabi.e n. — Distribution op Local Tax Ebvenues in lf)31 


SoURCU 

Counties 

School 

Dktricts 

Villages 

Towns 

Cliussified properly . . . 

...,$31,17.5,776 

$34,796,611 

$30,985,105 

$■1,510,933 

Money and credits.... 

307,611 

415,330 

301,038 

33,393 

Mortgage registry .... 

19,381 

38,561 

38,561 


'fru.st companies 

3, .591 

5,903 

5,355 

767 

Vcs.sel tonnage 

13,689 




Estate (inheritance) . . 

130.130 




Gasoline 

Eaili'oada 

Chain store 

3,338,386 

331,087 

5,000 


Income tax 


1.055,909 



Total 

. . . .$34,878,364 

$36,5.38,390 

$31,435,849 

$1,. 543,993 


nues of the state deiived from taxation amount to more than 40 per 
cent of all local tax revenues. This is a point not usually made clear, 
since it is customary to publish only the figures for the classified 
property tax. 2. Obviously the state has retained for itself most of 
the revenue derived from the numerous special taxes on business 
and property. It obtains about two-thirds of its revenue from such 
sources and less than one-third as a rule from the ordinary prop- 
erty tax. 3. Local governments are obtaining practically all their 
tax revenues from the ordinary property tax. 4. The income tax, 
collected by the state and allocated entirely to school districts, is 
the first important state-collected tax to go entirely to the local 
governments. 

Table 11 shows the revenues of local governments tlerived from 
taxation, as distributed to the various classes of local units, in the 
year 1934. 

" Extra Session Laws, 1933-34, Ch. 46, 58. 

’ Sesisioii Laws, 1933, Ch. 405. Ch. 313. 
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A complete and accurate view of the local revenue situation 
can be had only if the non-tax revenues are included along with 
those derived from taxation. No state authority is charged with 
the responsibility of collecting the data on non-tax revenues, and 
it is particularly difficult to get an accurate measure of them. The 
United States Bureau of the Census has published such figures for 


Tahle 12. — Revenue Receipts of State and Local Governjvie.nts in 19111 * 
(000 oniilled) 



State 


rT-TTR.q 

School 




Govern- 



Dis- 

Towns 

Total 


mbnt 


Villages 

TIfICTS 



Total taxe.s 1 

$10,938 

$27,770 

$45,194 

$27,348 

$7,174 $148,422 

General property .. 

9,921 

24,156 

43,863 

27,348 

7,158 

112,446 

Inheritance 

1,.591 

2.34 




1,828 

Other special 

102 

323 

140 


4 

569 

Licenses and permits 

29,319 

3,057 

1,191 


12 

33,57!) 

Special assessments 

55 

2,975 

5,713 


5 

8,748 

Fines, forfeit,?, and es- 








IH 

234 

372 


1 

721 

Subventions _ and grants 

5,757 

7,351 

3,607 

9,222 

43 

26,040t 

Donation,?, gifts, and pen- 







sion n,ssessnients . . . 

1,149 


647 


13 

1,811 

Highway privileges, rents, 







and interest 

8,786 

360 

1,861 


4 

9,011 

Earnings of general do- 







Ijartments 

5,781 

1,605 

1,599 

2.014 

120 

11,183 

Earnings of public service 







eiiteiprises 



10,918 



10,918 






Total 1 

$60,578 

$40,357 

$09,071 

$88, .584 

$7,366 $218,850 

Per capita 

.$23.40 

$15.63 

$43.37 

t 

$ $83.90 


* Dala on fhe .schools of Mimieapolis and St. Paul are included with the data 
on cities and villages. 

t This item includes $5,757,288 in federal aid to the state. TJie rest of this 
amount i.s mainly a duplication, since taxes raised by the state and grunted to local 
units a.s state aid are counted tivice. A deduction of about $20,000,000 from thi.s 
item and from tlie final total is necessary to make the total revenue figures ap- 
proximately correct. 

$ Not computed. 

the year lOSl, and while these are a little out of date, and follow 
a classification peculiar to the Census Bureau, they help to throw 
some light on the situation. (See Table 12.) 

This table, although open to certain minor corrections in addi- 
tion to the important ones mentioned in the footnotes, brings out 
some significant points. If the deduction of about $20,000,000 men- 
tioned in the second footnote is made, total revenue receipts are 
about $196,000,000. Taxes other than special assessments account 
for about 75 per cent of the total;' special assessments make up a 
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little over 4 per cent; and all other revenues amount to approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. General property taxes make up 57 per cent 
of the total of all revenue receipts. In towns the general property 
tax accounts for about 97 per cent of all revenues, but the state 
government in 1931 obtained less than a sixth of its total revenue 
from this source. 

School districts obtained nearly a quarter of their revenues from 
subventions and grants, and counties more than a sixth of theirs. 
School districts had the least diversified revenue system; they re- 
ceived practically all their revenues from thi-ee sources: the general 
property tax, state aid, and earnings of departments. Cities and 
villages received the total earnings of public service enterprises, a 
substantial sum, and they also received more than other units from 
special assessments. 

Local Governments and the General Property Tax 

The original revenue system of state and local units in Minne- 
sota was one in which the general property tax seems to have suf- 
ficed for practically every need. “All taxes to be raised in this 
state,” said the original constitutional provision, “shall be as nearly 
equal as may be, and all property on which taxes are to be levied 
shall have a cash valuation, and be equalized and uniform through- 
out the state.” ” This seemed to require that all taxes be levied 
in proportion to the value of pi'operty, and even special assessments 
could not be levied without an amendment to the constitution.’ ” 

Prom the relatively simple tax system of that day there has 
been continuous change in the direction of complexity, that is to 
say, toward the broadening of the tax base. Whenever the ordinary 
property tax Avas found inadequate to make some particular type 
of property or business or privilege pay what the legislators thought 
was a fair proportionate share of the taxes, some means was found, 
either by constitutional amendment or by statute, to subject it to 
a special tax. From the beginning of the state’s history there have 
been frequent constitutional amendments for this purpose, so that 
today the gross earnings tax on railroads, the motor vehicle and 
gasoline taxes, the tax on the occupation of iron mining, and others 
are embodied in the state constitution. Since the adoption in 1906 
of the so-called “wide-open” tax provision, quoted in part on page 

“ Constilulion of Minnessota, Article IX, Section 1 (oriRinal form). 

“ Ainandment of 1869 to Article IX, Section 1; see also present Article JX. 
Section 1, 
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122 above, there has been much less need for constitutional amend- 
ments to change the tax system, but for other reasons to be staled, 
amendments are still proposed and adopted from time to time. 
Many recent changes in the tax laws are embodied in ordinary 
statutes. 

For each new type of tax that has been enacted, some cogent 
arguments and reasons can be given. The ordinary property tax 
was powerless to reach at all the privilege of transferring property 
by gift or bequest, and so an inheritance tax law was enacted. 
Some kinds of property were entirely too easy to conceal from the 
assessor, and the incentive to concealment was strong where tax 
rates were high. For this reason, money and credits and mortgages 
were taken out of the ordinary property tax system and were sub- 
jected to special taxes at fixed, low rates. A state-wide interest in 
a valuable but diminishing resource, iron ore, suggested a tax for 
state purposes upon such ore in addition to ordinary taxes. The 
difiiculty of getting fair and accurate local assessments of railroads, 
telegraph and telephone systems, and other state- wide utilities jus- 
tified putting these in special classes to be taxed on a difl'erent basis 
from other property, and by the state as a whole. The desire for a 
state trunk highway system, coupled with the current demand that 
automobile owners and users pay for them, suggested the use of 
special state-wide taxes upon automobiles and gasoline for highway 
support. 

The defects in local assessments in some of these cases may be 
admitted, and the inequality of local tax burdens will hardly be 
denied. But two things tended to occur in connection with the 
adoption of these new special taxes to which local authorities made 
objections. On the one hand the state tax was in some cases levied 
in lieu of all other taxes, so that the local governing bodies could 
not levy any additional tax upon the same thing; and on the other 
hand the state tended to hold for itself most or all of the revenues 
derived from the tax. In Table 13 are listed the principal state taxes 
to which objection has come from local authorities. 

The state can, of course, justify its retention of the revenuc 
from these taxes on several grounds. Its own services have been 
increasing, and the demands upon it for further services have not 
abated. It must have ample revenues itself. The services it renders 
and the facilities it provides, such as trunk highways, the teachers 
colleges and the University, state institutions, and others, are of 
benefit to the whole state. Much of it.s revenue the state returns to 



Table 13 , — Special Stake Taxes and Their Effect on the Local Tax Base 


SuniECT 

OF Tax 

Nature 

OP Tax 

Pro- 
portion 
Paid to 

Mat Local 
Unit Tax 
Same 
Subject? 

Legal Citation 

Telegrapli companies 

Property tax 
Bushel tax 

AU 

No 

Mason, Sec. 2284 


All 

No 

Mason, Sec. 2352 

Sleeping car companies 

Gro,ss earnings 

All 

No 

Mason, Sec. 2278 

Expre,ss companies 

Gross earnings 

All 

No 

Mason, Sec. 2268 

Railroads 

Gross earnings 

All* 

No 

Mason, Sec. 2246 

Freight lines 

Gross earnings 

All 

No 

Mason, Sec. 2272 

'Telephone companies 

Gross earnings 

All 

No 

Mason, Sec. 2286 

Irisurniice companies 
Fire insurance 

Gross earnings 

Major part t No 

Mason, Sec. 3347 

companies 

Net premiums 

All 

No 

Mason, Sec. 5073 


Royalties 

All 

No 

Mason, Sec. 2392-13 

Motor vehicles 

Registry license 

All 

No, except 
wheelage 

Con.stitutiou of Min- 
nesota, Art. XVI, 
Sec. 3; Mason, Sec. 
2674 

Gasoline 

Per gallon 

2/3§ 

No»* 

Mason, Sec. 2720-82 

Inheritance 

Excise on transfers 90 per cent No 

Mason, Sec. 2296 


* It should be noted here that the gvos.'? injustice which resulted to suoii com- 
munities a-s Two Harbors, where much railroad property is concentrated, in propor- 
tion to the value of other property, was in part corrected by a special school aid law 
first enacted in 1921. Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, Section 3036-1 to 3. This aid is 
hedged about by several restrictions, however; it is limited in amount; and it extends 
only to school suiiport ajid not to other local services. A similar special aid law to 
assist school districts which embrace much public property owned by other munici- 
palities was also enacted in 1921, but appears to be of little consequence. Mason’s 
Minnesota Statutes, Section SOSe-t., 5. 

t Out of this tax, cities and villages that maintain fire departments receive the 
amount of the net tax collected from fire insurance companies within their limits, 
mid within the limits of each municipality and town served under contract, for use 
in (1) relieving sick and injured firemen or disabled members of the department, 
and their widows and orphans; (2) for the equipment and maintenance of such de- 
partment and for the construction, acquisition, or repair of buildings, rooms, or 
premises for fire department use; and (3) for payment of fees, dues, and assess- 
ments in the Muinesota State Firemen’s Benefit Association. Mason’s Minnesota 
Statutes, Sections 3723-20, as amended by Laws, 1929, Chapter 165, and Laws, 
1935, Chapter 280. The amount thus relumed to the municipalities is normally well 
under 15 per cent of all insurance company taxes. Compare Table 10 above, and 
Table 27 on page 206. 

t Local wheelage taxes may not exceed one-fifth of the state tax on the same 
motor vehicle. Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, Section 1391. 

§ Originally all the gasoline tax revenue went to the state and was used exclu- 
sively on the trunk highway system. By a constitutional amendment adopted in 
1928, one-third of the proceeds of the gasoline tax must be placed in the state road 
and bridge fund and be allocated to the counties as in the case of other such funds. 
Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, 1931 Supplement, Section 2720-88 to 99. 

** 'fhe pertinent provision respecting the taxation of gasoline is ns follows: 
"Tlie lax herein provided for shall be in lieu of all other taxes imposed upon the 
busiiies.s of selling or dealing in gasoline, whether imposed by the state or by any of 
its political subdivisions, but shall be in addition to all ad valorem taxes now im- 
posed by law; provided, however, that nothing herein contained shall be construed 
ns prohibiting the governing body of any city or village of this state from licensing 
and regulating such business wherever authority therefor is or may hereafter be con- 
ferred by slate law or city or village charter.” Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, Section 
2720-82. Apparently gasoline in storage on May 1 each year is locally taxable under 
the usual rules as to personal property, at 33% per cent of its full value. Ma-soii’s 
Minnesota Statutes, Section 1993. Whetlier a city or village could impose a di.stinet 
fax on filling stations and pumps under the proviso as to “licensing and regulating” 
is questionable under pre.sent statutes. 
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the localities in such forms as state aid for schools. Finally, the 
more of its revenues it can obtain from special taxes the less it 
has to take from the ordinary property tax on which the local 
units depend. 

At the same time, the effect upon the local tax base is a very 
serious matter. Large properties in many municipalities are known 
by the local taxpayers not to pay any local tax. There are several 
communities in which over 50 per cent of the value of all local 
property is owned by railroads, yet such property does not appear 
on the local tax lists. This situation became so serious in several 
places that the legislature was forced, in fairness, to make a special 
return of part of the gross earnings tax to these communities.^^ 
No similar adju.stment has been made in the case of other proper- 
ties, companies, and privileges on which taxes are paid directly to 
the state. Even the authority conferred upon local units to levy 
wheelage taxes on locally owned motor vehicles is made practically 
ineffective by the fact that the state tax is itself .so high that mo- 
torists would strongly resist any additional tax, whereas if the state 
tax were lowered the limitation of the local wheelage tax to one- 
fifth of the state tax would make the local revenue from each car 
so small as to be hardly worth collecting. 

Because they have not been assessed as ordinary property, the 
figures on valuations of railroads, telegraph and telephone com- 
panies, motor vehicles, and other properties not now subject to 
local taxes are hard to obtain, and are not precisely comparable 
with the figures for other property. 

The following tabulation gives some idea of these valuations, 
however. The figures represent the estimated full value of proper- 
ties not subject to local taxes.^® 


Railroads (end of 1933) $548,722,000 

Telephone systems (1929) 70,172,000 

Telegraph systems (19.32) 1,932,000 

Sleeping car companies 1,000,000 

Express companies (1931 cost) 61,323,000 

Freight line companies 2,000,000 

Automobiles and trucks 140,000,000 


Total $816,169,000 


” See Chapter X on state aid. 

These figures must be used with care. The figures for railroad, telephone, and 
express eomp.T.nies are based upon valuations made for rate-making rather than for 
taxpaying piirpose.s; the round numbers for sleeping car and freight line companies 
are .simply guesses; and the figure for automobiles and trucks is based upon the 
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The contention of the local authorities is that they must pro- 
vide highways and streets, police and fire protection, courts, and 
other facilities for these businesses and properties, and schools for 
children of the workers therein, just as fully as they do for those 
which pay local taxes. They point out also that while they are be- 
ing called on for ever new and better services by the state as well 
as by the local population, the tax base from which they must raise 
their revenue is not growdng in proportion but on the contrary is 
being steadily cut down. More and more the local units have to get 
their revenues from taxes on farms, homes, apartments and hotels, 
small businesses, local utilities, wholesalers, and manufacturers. As 
the pressure on these taxpayers increases, the property tax becomes 
increasingly unpopular, since it is not clear that the larger proper- 
ties now exempt from local taxes are really paying their fair pro- 
portion. 

Had the state been able to withdraw wholly from the field of 
direct taxation of property, the burden on the small property owner 
might have been less than it is, and the objections to the tax not 
so great. Unfortunately, while the special state taxes provided it 
with an ample revenue in good years, when there came a decided 
slump in business, gross earnings and occupation taxes, among oth- 
ers, yielded smaller revenues than were needed. This drop in state 
revenues was accompanied by increased demands upon the state 
to support relief work aird other activities necessitated by the de- 
pression. The result v'as that the state had to increase its reliance 
upon the general property tax at the very time when local govern- 
ments were endeavoring, by new economies, reduced services, and 
lowered salaries, to lighten the burden of the property owner. Town 
governments in the course of a few years were able to reduce their 
property tax levies by approximately one-half, and other units were 
also making reductions. The state rate at the same time had to be 
increased considerably, so that the total reduction in all properly 
tax levies was much smaller than had been hoped. Thus the local 
governments found that the only tax on which they can rely, the 
property tax, was made increasingly unpopular and unproductive 
not only by their own use of it but by the increased use of it by 
the state. They were caught between the millstones. They had no 
way to turn for new revenues, and the source wliich had been left 

stnuf;lil.-liue dppverjialinii method and the list prices used by the state in detennin- 
inf! valut'.s (or tavatioii, although here again there had to be some estirnuliiig ol lli(> 
values ol' veiiicle-s, especially of tho.se paying the niiniinnm tax. 
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them was being destroyed by increasing delinquency and resistance 
on the part of taxpayers over which they had little or no control. 

It is important to mention at this point that both the state and 
the local governments have used the property levy as the flexible 
item in their tax systems. The revenues from all other sources are 
calculated annually, in an effort to predict the income they are 
likely to yield the next year, and the property tax levy is then fixed 
by the state and by each local unit at an amount which will prob- 
ably yield the additional revenue required to cover the necessary 
exiJenditures. The property tax is one that lends it.self readily to 
this use, but the owner of property subject to this tax has some 
ground for objecting that this tax should not be the only one in- 
creased when other taxes fail to yield normal returns. 

The reasons for using the property tax for this purpose are not 
hard to state. In normal times this tax is the surest and most easily 
calculated of all sources of revenue. The assessed valuation of prop- 
erty, the base on which the levy is figured, is known in advance 
of the tax-levying date. A levy once made is fairly certain to be 
paid, since owners of property will sacrifice much to keep their 
property from being sold for nonpayment of taxes. Other taxes, 
such as those based on gross earnings, incomes, inheritances, siiles, 
and other fluctuating items, yield variable amounts of revenue 
from year to year, and consequently do not so easily serve to fill the 
public treasury to just the right amount. They are also in some 
cases more susceptible to decreases in revenues when rates are in- 
creased. 

In a time of depression, property taxes continue to be more 
certain in their yields than most other taxes, but the rates cannot 
be pushed up indefinitely without causing so-called “tax-strikes” 
and increased delinquency. The latter factor is cumulative; the 
more delinquency exists, the more will be created, for as the num- 
ber of actual taxpayers decreases, the burden on each in the form 
of increased rates becomes progres-sively greater, with the result 
that they too are forced to become delinquent. All this occurs at the 
very time when both the state and the local governments are being 
called upon to provide additional sums for public relief. In short, 
it is not surprising that property owners object to the continued 
and even increased burden put upon them in times of depression, 
when their incomes are greatly reduced. At the same time it must 
be remembered that the local goveimments have no alternative, 
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granted that cei-tain sums of money must be raised and spent, to 
raising the property tax rate as collections become poorer. For the 
state to use the property tax as the flexible item at the same time 
only increases the difliculty all around. 

mandatory Rates and Rate Limitations 

There is, of course, the alternative of reducing expenditures and 
thereby reducing the tax burden also. The local unit that is in the 
be.st position to do this is the town. While it must meet some man- 
datory charges, the larger part of the town’s budget is within its 
own control. This is not so true in the case of counties, cities, and 
school districts. Many hundreds of school districts, in order to meet 
the state-aid requirements, must levy taxes up to a certain amount. 
Counties are burdened with certain mandatory expenses for sal- 
aries fixed by law, for court expenses, and for other charges over 
which the county has no direct control, and must levy the one-mill 
school tax. Cities are subject to a variety of mandatory expenses 
for salaries, pensions, and other purposes. For all local units, debt 
charges are practically fixed, at least for the short run. Thus large 
parts of most local budgets are more or less inflexible. Since the 
principal source of local revenue is the property tax, these manda- 
tory taxes and charges make it practically impossible for local units 
other than towns either to reduce their budgets quickly or to re- 
duce their tax rates. 

In contrast with these mandatory expenses are the numerous 
acts of the legislature which fix maximum tax limits for various 
purposes. In the latter cases the attempt seems to have been to 
limit taxes, in the former to keep up taxes and expenditures. The 
method of Lax limitation most commonly used is the “mill rate,” 
a one-mill rate being, of course, a tax of one dollar on an asse.ssed 
valuation of $1,000, or one-tenth of a cent on the dollar. 

Practically all powers of taxation conferred upon local units bj^ 
the .state are accompanied by rate limitations. Thus counties may 
in general levy not to exceed 10 mills for road and bridge purpose.s, 
1 mill for the maintenance of a sanatorium, 1 mill for contractual 
county library service, and so on. ATecent compilation lists 51 such 
restrictions for counties, 61 for cities and villages, 24 for town.s, 
and 28 for school districts.^® Of course, only a relatively .small num- 
ber of these apply to all the units in the particular class. Many of 
Minnesota Year Boole, lOSii pp.lBO-IO. 
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them are distinctlj^ limited in application, and some are obviously 
special. 

The county tax for “general revenue” purposes may be used to 
illustrate the operation of rate limitations. An act of long standing, 
applicable to all counties, for many years set a 5-mill maximum on 
the county tax for general county purposes. This tax must be dis- 
tinguished, of course, from the road and bridge tax, the i^oor fund 
tax, the sanatorium tax, and others for specific purposes. Later an 
exception was made which provided that if the 5-mill tax would 
not yield at least $40,000, the rate might be increased up to the 
point where $40,000 would be produced. Obviously, $40,000 was 
regarded as the minimum amount required by any county for sal- 
aries, courthouse maintenance, and other general purposes, and 
just as clearly there must have been, at the time of the passage of 
the act, some counties in which a 5-mill tax was insufficient to raise 
that amount. It might be assumed that under the amendment dis- 
cussed any county would be able to provide for its general purposes 
without further changes in the law, but this has not proved to be 
true. To the end of 1933 nine other enactments had been passed 
on the subject, all of which appear to be still in operation, and 
there are other laws dealing with taxes to pay judgments and other 
claims which probably increase the number still more. One county 
may raise up to $60,000, another up to $75,000. Rates of 7, 8, 10, 
and 13 mills are also authorized for particular counties or small 
groups of counties. The highest rate authorized, that in Cook 
County, applies to counties having from 50 to 70 townships and 
less than $3,000,000 in assessed valuation. Since it was enacted, 
the valuation in that county has dropped to less than $1,000,000. 

Because of the many exceptions made by different statutes, 
and in spite of recent efforts at tax reduction, in 1933 only twenty- 
nine counties levied general fund rates of less than 5 mills, and 
only 11 others levied just the 5 mills, while six general fund rates 
ran from 20 to over 40 mills. All told, forty-seven counties were 
above the 5-mill limit that year.^^ In fact, so numerous and varied 
are the acts that allow exceptions from the 5-mill limitation that 
the limitation has lost much if not all of its original meaning. Ap- 
])arcutly any county whose officers can convince the local legis- 
lative delegation of the need or desirability can without much diffi- 
culty get an act passed through the legislature making that county 
a special exception. The fact that the acts p»assed are in many cases 
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special, and hence violative of the constitution, does not prevent 
their enforcement or use where no taxpayer files suit to prevent it. 

What has happened to the general fund limitations has also 
happened to other limitations. There are various exceptions to the 
10-mill maximum road and bridge levy, several provisions relating 
to the sanatorium levy, and a number for poor relief. 

It is intere.sting to note also that the counties of low assessed 
valuation, which need high tax rates for one purpose, usually need 
them for other purposes also. The result is the piling up of rates in 
some counties to prohibitive heights. Thus the combined county 
rates in 1933 (payable in 1934) in four northern counties exceeded 
40 mills (one was over 80 mills) , whereas ten counties at the other 
end of the scale had total county rates of less than 10 mills, and 
two had less than 7.“ Indeed, the counties of low valuation, which 
need limitation most, have been able in one way or another to 
avoid the limitations and to make them practically ineffective. In 
counties of relatively greater wealth and more conservative views 
on expenditure, tax rates are generally well below the legal limits, 
and so it may be said that in the cases of these counties also the 
limitations on paper have little effect. Somewhere between these 
groups the limitations may operate to some extent. The important 
question is whether as many of these counties have not been pulled 
up to 5 mills as have been held down to that rate by the limitation. 

The foregoing discussion relates in no way to the wisdom or 
propriety of any county expenditure. It bears only on the wisdom 
and the effectiveness of mandatory expenditure.s and tax levies im- 
posed by the legislature on local units on the one side, and the 
legislative tax limitations imposed on them by the same body on 
the other. The illustrations have been drawn from the field of 
county government, but they could just as well have been taken 
from the experience of any other group of local units. The conclu- 
sion seems to be (1) that mill-rate limitations are defective be- 
cause when applied to communities of high valuations per capita 
they are meaningless or nearly so, since such communities are not 
likely to reach or exceed them, and when applied to poorer com- 
munities are unduly restrictive, with the result that (2) the legis- 
lature waives the limitations in one case after anothej- for the 
poorer communities, thus permitting the increase of tax rates in 
the very localities where increases cannot easily be borne. Clearly 
the legislature as a whole, in the bustle and turmoil of a short bi- 
/6M., p. 188. 
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ennial session, is in no position to pass upon the taxpaying al)ility 
of various local units, and tlie mill-rate method of limitation is 
open to some serious objections. 

When the legislature imposed special taxes upon the occupation 
of iron mining some years ago, it also turned its attention to the 
limitation of local property tax levies on the iron mines. Because 
of the very high valuations in most of the communities concerned, 
the mill-rate method of limitation was obviously inapplicable, and 
the legislators hit upon the per capita method. Even low millage 
rates yielded high returns in some of the Iron Range municipalities. 
The first per capita tax limitation enacted by the legislature for- 
bade any city or village to raise by taxation more than $100 per 
capita per year for ordinary municipal purposes or more than $00 
for school purposes, a total of $160 per capita. This limitation was 
so high that it probably did not affect any local government out- 
side the Iron Range, The law was subsequently amended to reduce 
the maximum per capita tax for municipal purposes in 1931 to $80, 
in 193$ to $75, and thereafter to $70 a year. The maximum school 
rate, $60 per capita, was untouched.^® The state and county rates 
are, of course, unafl'ected by this limitation. It is doubtful also 
whether any communities outside the Iron Range will have their 
taxes held down by these limitations. The method is one, however, 
which if properly applied might hold down taxes in other local 
units more effectively than the millage rate limitations have done. 

The legislature of 1935 in regular session had before it a num- 
ber of proposals for tax limitations on local governments. One of 
these was in the form of a constitutional amendment to limit all 
property taxes (state, county, school, and other local) to a maxi- 
mum of $1.50 per $100 in cities and villages and $1.00 per $100 in 
towns. Something of this sort has been tried in several states in 
recent years as a drastic means of forcing the adoption of other 
taxes and of making them serve as positive replacements of the 
pi’operty tax.’^ The legiislature refused to propose such a constitu- 
tional limitation for Minne.sota. 

Another proposal was to abolish the state use of the general 

Miisoii’!3 Minne.sota Statutes, Sections 2061-66; Session Laws, 1929, Ch. 206, 
Seveviil Iron Uan;>e cominunities had their per capita tax limits further reduced by 
the li)3,') legislature. Session Laws, 1935, Ch. 132, 135, 134. 

''See, in general. Property Tax Limitation Laws (Public Administration Service 
Publication, Cliicago, 1934), 92 pages; The Feasibility of Blanket Tax Limitation 
Laws, etc. (Stale Governincntal Research Bulletin 1, Minnesota Institute of Gov- 
ernmental Research, Sf Paul, December, 1934), 24 pages; and various articles in 
Minnesota Municipalities in 1934 and 1935. 
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property tax for general revenue purposes, thus leaving this tax 
exclusively for local use. This proposal, submitted as a constitu- 
tional amendment (Session Laws, 1935, Chapter 394) , will be voted 
on at the 1936 election. When it is remembered that school aid 
probably comes largely from the state property tax, the wisdom 
of this proposal appears somewhat doubtful. If it is forced out of 
the field of property taxation, the state must either cut down on 
its aid to local communities or claim more completely than ever 
before exclusive use of the proceeds of special state-wide taxes. 
The state needs a broad and flexible taxing system just as much as 
the local units do, and it will not solve the problems of the latter 
merely to forbid the state to use a specific source of revenue. 

AvSsessed Valuations and Tax Yields 

The yields of revenue from the property tax depend obviously 
on three factors; (1) the valuation of the property subject to the 
tax; (2) the rate of the tax; and (3) the efficiency of the collec- 
tions, which in turn depends on a number of other factors. These 
three major factors may be taken up for separate treatment first, 
and then brought into relation with each other. 

In Minnesota, as in nearly all other states, there are striking 
differences in valuations, per capita and per square mile of area, 
in different parts of the state and between different classes of local 
units. Although valuations have decreased in all parts of the state 
in recent years, the principal regional differences are practically 
unchanged. The valuations per square mile are naturally highest 
in the most urban counties, Ramsey and Hennepin, and high also 
in St. Louis County, where the large size of the county is offset 
by the high taxable value of the iron deposits. In general the other 
counties shade oft’ from fairly high and reasonably uniform valua- 
tions in the southern agricultural counties through lower valuations 
in the north- and west-central counties to very low values per 
square mile in the most northern group. Excluding the three most 
populous counties, the spread is from assessed valuations of nearly 
$30,000 per square mile in the south to valuations as low as under 
$1,000 per square mile in the north. 

On the per capita basis St. Louis County leads all others. The 
iron ore deposits in this county are not only exceedingly valuable 
but they are also assessed for taxation at a higher percentage of 
true value than other classes of property. Itasca County, for simi- 
lar reasoirs, comes next, but rather far behind St. Louis. Then 
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comes the large group of southwestern counties, in which land 
values are high and population rather sparse. The west-central and 
southeastern counties follow, Hennepin and Ramsey being near 
the top in the southeastern group. Next come the counties in the 
northwest, the north-central counties, and those of the northeast, 
in approximately the order indicated. Some of the best agricultural 
counties have per capita valuations about four times as high as 
those of the poorest counties in the north, or over $800 as against 
a little over $200.^® 

Another broad line of difference in assessed valuations per capita 
is to be found between cities and villages on the one hand and 
towns and unorganized territory on the other. In 1932 there was 
$673 per capita of assessed valuation of real and personal property 
subject to ordinary taxes in cities and villages, as against $837 in 
towns. This was on the assessed valuation, and by law rural (un- 
platted) real estate was then being assessed at only 33 % per cent 
of true value, whereas urban (platted) real estate was being as- 
sessed at 40 per cent. On a full-value basis, therefore, the discrep- 
ancy was greater than is here indicated. This simply means that 
to raise the same amount of money per capita, incorporated places 
must levy taxes at considerably higher rates than rural places; and 
in fact the urban rates are very much higher.^® 

This discrepancy in per capita values between incorporated 
places and towns is even more striking on the average than is here 
shown. One small group of niimicipalities, located on the Iron 
Range, have total and per capita valuations far out of line with 
other places in the state. Theise are shown in Table 14. If these 
municipalities are left out of the reckoning as not typical, the dif- 
ference in favor of rural valuations becomes even more noticeable, 
probably in the ratio of about 3 to 2 of assessed valuation. The 
cities of the first class rank high in per capitas (the Iron Range 
municipalities excluded) , and the tendency is toward lower and 
lower per capitas in smaller places until in places of under 500 
population the typical community has less than $300 per capita 
assessed valuation, and some in the northern counties have less 
than $100.^® Such low valuations are cleai’ly inadequate to justify 

“ See Minnesota Year Book, 1934, p. 192. 

With county find stute rates approximately the samo in innnicipalities and in 
towns, the median city and village plus local school rate in cities and villages in 
1932 (payable in 1933), was 55 mills, while the typical combined town and local 
school rates in rural places averaged under 22. See Minnesota Year Book, 1933, p. 
184. Compare 1933 tax rales in Minnesota Year Book, 1934, p. 174. 

™ Minnesota Year Book, 1934, p. 239. 
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TAni.E 14A. — Valuations, Tax Kates, and Yields in Iron Kange Municipalities 
(Levies of 1933, payable in 1934) 


Iron Kange Municipalities 




Total 






Assessed 

Munici- 


Per 

Per 

Yield 

City on Village 

POPULA 

TION 

Valuation 

Kate 

Yield 

Capita 

Valua- 



Personal 







Mills) 




1. Hibbiiig 

. 15,666 

$70,312,278 

21.18 

$1,489,214 

$4,488.21 

$95.06 

2. Virginia 

. 11,963 

19,506,679 

38.10 

743,204 

1,630.58 

62.13 

3. Chiaholrn 

. 8,398 

682,224 

13,897,137 

f 40.38 

1 40.38 

f 27,648 

7 533,018 

1,072.74 

67.55 

4. Evelclii 

. 7,434 

16,647 

12,993,426 

( 42.80 

1 42.80 

( 670 

1 555,449 

1,730.10 

74.31 

5. Ely 

fi. Gilbert 

. 6,1,56 

8,377,656 

31.60 

264.743 

1,360.89 

43.00 

. 2,722 

5,130,874 

29.60 

151,874 

1,884,96 

5,5.70 

7. Nashwiiuk , , , , 

. 2,555 

1,457,772 

44.60 

65,017 

570.56 

25.47 

8. Keewatin 

. . 2,134 

3,348,868 

34.70 

116,206 

1,569.21 

54.45 

9. Buhl 

. . 1,634 

7,110,021 

24.64 

175,191 

4,351.29 

107.21 

10. Aurora 

. . 1,463 

904,437 

36.80 

33,283 

618.20 

22.75 

11. Biwabik 

. . 1,383 

3,508,784 

32.70 

8,410 

2,537.08 

82.96 

12, Mt. Iron 

. 1,349 

$ 5,848 

1 7,688,287 

( 17.50 

1 17..50 

( 102 

1 134,443 

5,699.25 

09.74 

13, Bovey 

. 1,248 

1,135,.599 

31.90 

36,226 

909,94 

29.03 

14, Coleraine 

. 1,243 

3,336,740 

18.80 

63,064 

2,684,42 

60.73 

15. Iroiiton 

. 1,033 

1,023,739 

44.20 

45,249 

091.03 

43.80 

16. Marble 

788 

4,779,551 

12.60 

60,222 

6,476.35 

81.60 

1 7. Franklin 

625 

13,026,290 

2.90 

39,616 

21,802.06 

63.22 

18. Leonidas 

. 499 

2,908,662 

5.90 

17,161 

5,828,98 

34.39 

19. Taconite 

485 

2,204,402 

13.10 

28,878 

4,586.39 

59.64 

20. Cooley 

368 

1,809,399 

4.20 

7,599 

4,916.84 

20.64 


any substantial taxation, and if any attempt is made to raise con- 
siderable amounts of taxes, the rates have to be exceedingly high. 

Hates of taxation in local units depend upon a number of fac- 
tor.?, such as valuations, the expense of the services desired, legal 
limitations, and others. Since standards of living tend to be the 
same in all parts of the state, and since it costs about the same to 
educate children and to provide the other local services in the 
different counties, it follows that tax rates must be higher per 
$1,000 of valuation where the valuations are low. The lowest tax 
rates are found, on the average, in the southern groups of counties, 
with higher rates generally in the central belt and the highest in 
the northern groups. The most striking contrasts are found be- 
tween the southwestern and the northeastern corners of the state; 
Rock County has generally one of the lowest average tax rates, 
and Cook County usually the highest. Since low property valua- 
tions are in general indicative of low average incomes, this means 
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Table 14B. — Valuations, Tax Rates, and Yields in Southebn Minnesota 
Municipalities 

(Levies of 1933, payable in 1934) 


Selected Southebn Municipalities 


City oh Village 


Total 
Assessed Munici- 
PopuLA- Valuation pal 
T ioN Real and Rate 
Pehsonal (ill 
Mills) 




Pbb 

Capita 


Peh 

Capita 


1. Mankato 

2. Austin 

3. Owatonna 

4. New Ulm 

fl. Fairmont 

6. Sauk Center .... 

7. Redwood Falls . . 

8. Windom 

9. Appleton 

10. Waterville 

11. Kenyon 

12. Lakefield 


14,038 $7,04.5,587 

12,276 4,880,587 

7,624 3,520,104 

7,308 4,004,969 

5,521 2,385,463 

2,716 830,730 

2,552 1,031,076 

2,123 735,042 

1,025 597,402 

1,419 472,621 

1,382 596,618 

1,349 514,309 


22.70 $159,935 

30.55 149,102 

21.10 74,274 

21.10 109,336 

29.00 09,178 

13.00 10,877 

24.30 25,055 

34.20 25,138 

29.70 17,743 

23.30 11,012 

20.30 12,111 

20.47 10,528 


$501.89 $11.39 

397.57 12.14 

459.00 9.70 

548.03 14,96 

431.99 12.53 

308.07 4.00 

404.03 9.82 

346,23 11,84 

367.63 10.92 

333.07 7.76 

431.71 8.76 

381,25 7.80 


13. Belle Plaine 

14. Plainview . 

15. Elk River . 

16. Clara City 

17. Edgerton . . 

18. Lonsdale . . 

19. Wabasso . . 


1,235 416,622 

1,233 519,782 

1,026 390,229 

730 320,070 

627 179,,522 

508 102,599 

482 168,192 

365 98,563 


20.20 8,416 

19.20 9,980 

29.60 11,.551 

13,10 4,193 

18.06 3,242 

15.04 3,012 

18.70 3,145 

20.30 2,001 


337.35 6.81 

421.50 8.09 

380.34 11.25 

438.45 5.74 

280.31 5.17 

379.13 5.92 

348.94 6.52 

270.02 5.47 


that the people in the poorest counties must give a much larger 
share of their incomes for taxes. 

Another fairly well-marked tendency is for tax rates, to be high 
where population is sparsest and lower where population is more 
dense. Figure 12, based on 1932 taxes, illustrates this tendenc.y. 

The two foregoing conclusions suggest that taxes are more 
closely and directly related to population than to property valua- 
tion, particularly for such services as education and ordinary county 
functions, which must be kept up to about the same standard 
throughout the state. This is indeed the fact, and it follows that 
per capita limitations on taxes and expenditures would be more 
suitable in most cases than millage rate limitations. 

The Classification of Property for Taxation 
The use of the general property tax as a principal source of 
state and local revenue has been justified on both the ability and 
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the benefit bases. It has been argued that each person should pay- 
taxes in accordance with his ability, and that the value of the prop- 
erty one owns is a good practical test of his ability to pay taxes. 
It has also been urged that property itself is benefited by some of 
the services of government, and that in the long run the property 
owner receives more benefits from government than does the non- 
property owner. 

When property was more homogeneous, when most of it con- 
sisted of farms, it was undoubtedly a fair index of average incojne. 
The owner of the large farm probably had more income and more 
ability to pay taxes than the owner of a small one. But with the 
rise of industry, commerce, banking, and other non-farming pur- 
suits, and the great grondh of cities, property became much moi-e 
diversified, and ever larger proportions of it were devoted to pur- 
poses other than farming. Also, large amounts of valuable per.sonal 
property of a tangible kind were accumulated — furniture, stocks 
of goods, etc., and intangible personal property, too, came to occupy 
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a place oi: major importance. Intangibles would include stocks, 
bonds, mortgages, patents, and other valuable claims to income 
and to ownership of tangible things like railroads, factories, mines, 
and commercial establishments. 

This diversification of property resulted in an increased diffi- 
culty of property assessment. It also caused men to see that the 
earning imwer and the taxpaying ability of different classes of jirop- 
erty was not the same, and that all property did not receive the 
same protection and services from government. A demand arose, 
therefore, for the classification of property in such a way that each 
class would pay more nearly in proportion to its ability and the 
benefits it received. Minnesota became something of a leader among 
the states in the movement towai’d property classification. The 
movement has gone so far that the present system in Minne.sota 
must be called one of “classified” rather than one of general prop- 
erty taxation. At least, the old idea of the general property tax was 
that all property paid according to its true valuation and was 
treated alike. 

In making up the assessments for his district, the assessor is 
supposed to determine the true and full value of all properties he 
finds in his district, both real and personal, that are subject to 
property taxation. When this work has been completed he must 
determine the classification of each parcel of property assessed and 
then calculate the “asse.ssed valuation” as a certain percentage of 
the true and full. It is by this method that different types of prop- 
erty are subjected to unequal taxation; for although the final tax 
rate in any taxing district is the same for all taxable property, the 
rate is applied to the assessed and not to the true and full valua- 
tion. 

Before the changes of the last few years, the statutes provided 
for four classes of property, as follows: 

Cla,s.s 1. Iron ore whether mined or unniined, a,sse.s.scd at 50 jicr cent of 
true and full value. 

Cliuss 2. Household goods, furniture, equipment, wearing apparel and 
similar tangible personal effects, assessed at 2.5 per cent. 

Cla.ss 3. Livestock, poultry, agricultural products, stocks of merchan- 
dise and fixtures, manufacturers’ materials and manufactured good.s, tools, 
implements, machinery, and all unplatted real estate, i. e., farms, forest 
land, etc., assessed at SSYa per cent. 

Clas.s 4. “All property not included in the preceding classes shall con- 
stitute class four (4) and shall be valued and as.sessed at forty (40) per 

” See Mason’s Minnesota .Statutes, Sections 1092, 1993. 
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cent of the full and true value thereof.” Platted real estate was the largest 
single type of property included in this class. 

Con.sicleriiig the more important cla.sses of property, this classifi- 
cation put the heaviest burden of taxation on iron ore, the next 
heaviest on platted property, mostly in cities and villages, and the 
least burden on farm and forest real estate, while personal property 
of the types named in Class 2 had a very low assessment basis 
whether located in farming, mining, or urban communities. 

Recent legislation has introduced some new complications into 
this scheme of classification. In 1923 the law was amended to read 
that “all agricultural products in the hands of the producer and 
not held for sale, and all agricultural tools, implements, and ma- 
chinery used by the owner in any agricultural pursuit shall consti- 
tute class three ‘a’ (3a) and shall be valued and as.sessed at ten (10) 
per cent of the full and true value thereof.” Grains and hay held 
on farms for seed, feed, and family use, and agricultural tools and 
implements, were thus given an exceedingly low valuation. 

In 1933 the so-called “homestead exemption law” was passed.^^ 
It provides in effect that a farm homestead with a full and true 
value of $4,000 or less will be taxed on only 20 per cent of that 
value, and that a home.stead on platted land will be assessed at 
25 per cent of its value up to $4,000 of its full and true. In either 
case, whatever value exceeds $4,000 of full and true will be taxed 
on the old bases, or 33t/({ and 40 per cent of true value, respectively. 

The legislature of 1933 did two other things which affect the 
classification of property and the relative tax burdens of different 
classes. By one act it provided that “The rate of taxation of agri- 
cultural lands for school maintenance in any independent school 
district of the state shall not exceed the average rate for school 
maintenance on similar lands in common school districts of the 
same county; provided, that the provisions of this act shall not 
apply to consolidated school districts.” An independent district 
usually has a small city or village at its center, and it often main- 
tains a high school as well as a graded school, whereas common 
school districts maintain no high schools. The effect of this act is 
to increase the relative burden of taxation for school support in 
cities and villages in independent districts, and to reduce the bur- 
den correspondingly on farm property in the same district. 

This legislature also proposed a constitutional amendment un- 

Session Laws, 1!)33, Ch. 859. 

Ibid., Ch. S.'iB; Extra Session Laws, 1933--34, Ch. 37, 60. 
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der which the legislature is authorized to exempt from taxation 
entirely, if it so desires, all household goods and farm machinery.-^ 
This proposed amendment was ratified by the voters at the 1934 
election, and in the 1935 session of the legislature it was enacted 
that all household goods, all farm machinery except tractors, silo 
cutters, silo fillers, threshing machines, combines, corn shellers, and 
pea viners, and all other personal property to the value of $25 for 
each household, shall be tax exempt.-® 

These various classification, exemption, and tax reduction meas- 
ures have a number of effects. 1. They tend more and more to shift 
the burden of state-wide property taxation from farm property to 
urban and mining property. It is probably true that, in spite of 
this shifting, the tax burden on rural property has been unduly 
heavy during the recent depression years, but this seems to be due 
more to low farm incomes, caused by low prices and crop fail- 
ures, than to any other cause.^® In recent years, during which the 
state tax levy has been fairly high, this shifting of the burden to 
city and village taxpayers has caused increasing difficulty for these 
groups. 

2. The same tendency is noticeable in the taxes of counties, 
independent school districts, and other units which include both 
platted and unplatted real estate. Since taxes in cities and villages 
must, in any case, be higher than in the surrounding rural terri- 
tory because of the support in incorporated places of high schools, 
police and fire protection, and other services, this increased burden 
on their taxpayers is becoming a serious matter. 

3. The homestead exemption law necessitates further shifts of 
the tax burden within municipalities and to some extent in rural 
places. Since the amounts of the local tax levies could not be re- 
duced greatly in 1934, following some years of reductions, home- 
stead exemption as described above simply meant that local rates 
of taxation had to be increased, and that thus the burden taken 
off homesteads had to be transferred to other types of local prop- 
erty. In cities and villages this meant increased burdens on fac- 
tories, commercial establishments, utilities, hotels, apartments, of- 
fice buildings, and rental properties. In rural districts rented farms 
and other property not occupied by the owner as a homestead must 
bear the increased burden. Of coui’se there are many taxing dis- 

Session Law.?, 1933, Ch. 442. 

Session Laws, 1933, Ch. 385. 

“’See Roy G. Blakey, “The Tax Burden of Agriculture.” Taxation in Minne- 
sota, Ch. 4. 
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tricts in which nearly all propertj' is in homesteads; in these cases 
the exemption means some reduction in state and county taxes, 
but practically none in local taxes for homestead property, for the 
reason that, unless local budgets are cut, tax rates must be raised 
as valuations are reduced. 

4. Where maximum rates of taxation are fixed by law and char- 
ter, reduced percentages of valuation for tax purposes have in some 
cases meant reductions in tax yields, and hence have compelled 
eitlier reductions in expenditure or a search for other sources of 
revenue, 

5. To some extent these various measures involve a further nar- 
rowing of the local tax base. With household goods and farm ma- 
chinery now exempted from taxation, for example, a larger tax 
burden will have to be borne either by the real property tax or 
by other taxes. 

The question arises whether Minnesota has not reached the 
point of diminishing returns in its legislation to shift the burden 
from this class to that by means of classifying and exempting prop- 
erty from taxation. There was something to be said for the original 
classification as a systematic attempt to achieve fairness between 
difl'erent classes of property, but as much cannot be argued for the 
recent modifications, forced on the legislature by this and that 
group, in the attempt to avoid tax burdens entirely or to reduce 
them to a negligible point. 

It is interesting to note that the constitutional amendment 
which received so much favorable attention in the 1935 legislature, 
to limit taxes on real property to 1 per cent of full and true value 
for unplatted and to per cent of full and true for platted real 
estate, would almost inevitably have wiped out much of the present 
classification, and have substituted the 3 to 2 ratio between urban 
and rural real estate which it provides. This amendment would Itself 
have reduced property tax levies so much that further reductions, 
by classification or otherwise, below these figures, would hardly 
have been possible.^'' 

” In place of snbmilling this proposed constitutional amendment, the legisilative 
majorities in botli houses passed the .so-called “omnibus tax bill,” which provided 
for increases in various taxes on corporations, incomes, and inheritances, and added 
a retail sales tax, designed to yield a number of millions of dollars. The added 
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The Assessment of Phopektt 

As long as any considerable amount of state and local revenue 
is derived from property taxation, and that apparently means for 
a long time to come, the importance of accurate and impartial 
assessment cannot be overemphasized. Each taxpayer should be 
assured that his assessment is fair and proportionate to that of 
others. Many kinds of inequalities are possible, of which the fol- 
lowing are most important. 

First, between different counties in the state. These are of con- 
siderable importance when the state rate is as high as it has been 
in recent years. To reduce them as much as possible, the State Tax 
Commission has been given the power to review and equalize as- 
sessments, and the fact that it has to make many changes in the 
county assessment rolls each year proves how many errors creep 
into the work of local assessment and review. It is very unlikely 
that all the inequalities between counties are eliminated in the 
short time allowed for this work each year. 

Second, between different towns, villages, and cities in the same 
county. Such discrepancies are important in the case of the county 
tax rate and certain other tax rates, such as those of school dis- 
tricts which extend into more than one town, city, or village. The 
state, county, and school district tax rates are today of much more 
importance than the town rates and the rates in small villages. To 
eliminate the worst results of such local differences, the county 
boards sit as boards of review to equalize assessments each year 
prior to the state equalization. 

Third, between different parcels of property in the same assess- 
ment district. These may result from the carelessness or favoritism 
of the assessor, from his lack of knowledge of values or failure to 
follow definite rules of valuation, or from his inability to get proper 
information. The taxpayer has a right to inform himself from the 
lists concerning the valuation put upon his property and on those 
of other owners, and he may appear before the local boards of re- 
view to have inequalities corrected. 

Fourth, between different classes or types of property. The as- 
sessor may be well informed about some kinds of property values 
and not about others; or he may use entirely different standards 
of valuation for different types. In his attempt to do substantial 
justice as he sees it, he may arbitrarily raise one class of valuations 
and lower another. IVcqucntly, because he lacks knowledge of the 
principles of valuation, he will undervalue large properties and over- 
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value small ones, but in other cases he will do the opposite. He may 
know the value of farm lands but not of creameries, or stores, or 
elevators. 

Fifth, between different classes of owners. It is fairly common 
for the properties of nonresident owners to be valued at higher 
figures than those of residents. The new homestead exemption law 
gives the owner who is occupying his place a legal advantage, over 
and above that which he already had, in comparison with the non- 
resident owner. 

These and other inequalities in the assessment system are well 
known.^® In fact, they are seldom denied. The whole system of 
equalization, through town, village, and city boards of review at 
tlie lowest level, county boards at the next level, and the State Tax 
Commission at the top of the pyramid, with the thousands of meet- 
ings they must hold each year, is a recognition of the inability of 
the present system to produce even substantial equality of assess- 
ments. That the work of equalization, despite the great labors 
spent upon it, is insufficient to produce a wholly acceptable result, 
is attested by the frequent and reiterated recommendations of the 
State Tax Commission for a change in the whole sy,stem of assess- 
ment. 

Minnesota has, as is generally known, about twenty-seven hun- 
dred local assessors at the present time. Each town elects one, and 
so does each village and city. In a number of the larger villages 
and cities, and in the unorganized portions of the northern counties, 
assessors are appointed. All others are elected by the local elec- 
torate, for short terms. They work only a few weeks each year, 
following May 1, have in many cases insufficient time for their 
work, and are paid a small per diem for their services. They are 
elected, and often re-elected, not so much because they have spe- 
cial .skill as assessors, although that does enter into the voters’ de- 
cisions, but mainly because of their ability to get and hold votes 
in the community. In many places it is reported that the assessors 
are expected to hold down the local valuations in order to keep 
down the amount of state and county taxes paid in the district. 
That they are, as elective officers, especiallj^ subject to local and 
individual pressures from taxpayers is beyond question. 

The best assessing work in the state is undoubtedly that in the 

™Seo discussions in Blnkey, op. cit, especially Chapter 3, "Farm Reid Estate 
Assessment in Minnesota,” Chapter 5, "Tax Delinquency and the Cut-Over Land 
Problem in Nortiiem Minnesota,” Chapter 7, "Urban Realty Assessments and Tax 
Burden-s," and Appendi.v D, pp. 607-15. 
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larger ciLies, particularly in the three cities of the first class. In 
all these the assesisors are full-time, appointed officiaLs, aided by 
small staffs of permanent assistants and a special corp.s of field 
men during the height of the assessment period in the spring and 
summer months. Commendable efforts have been made in all these 
cities to adopt the best methods worked out by specialists in as- 
sessing. Their records and maps also are so complete and ,so fully 
open to public inspection that there has been little solid ground for 
charges of favoritism in recent years. 

With the thought that assessment in all parts of the state could 
be made as satisfactory as in the larger cities, the Tax Commission 
has repeatedly reeommended the establishment of the county as- 
sessor system. Those who are most experienced and best informed 
about this type of work believe that (1) the work of assessing is 
a full-time, year-round activity; that (2) the assessor should not 
hold his position subject to election at frequent intervals, but dur- 
ing good behavior and acceptable service as an assessor; and (3) 
that he should be paid a reasonable salary for his work, and have 
such assistance as is needed. To carry out these ideas, the Tax 
Commi.ssion has felt that outside of the three cities of the first 
class, the county is probably as small a unit as is capable of pro- 
viding for the full-time assessor and giving him enough work to 
justify his position. The commi.ssion has also had in mind the fact 
that state supervision would be much more effective over about 
ninety or one hundred assessors than it can ever be over twenty- 
seven hundred, Such a small group of assessors could be called to- 
gether for annual conferences and study for a week or two each 
year and thus trained in the course of a few years to do a first-rate 
job throughout the state. 

An examination of some of the maps and tables in this report 
reveals one argument for the county assessor jilan which has not 
been sufficiently emphasized. County taxes greatly exceed town 
taxes at the present time and probably will exceed them even more 
in the future. School district taxes also exceed not only town taxes 
but in many places the combined town, village, and city taxes. 
But many school districts, large and small, occupy land in two, 
three, or even more towns. Inequalities between town assessments 
are, therefore, likely to affect as much as 70 per cent of local taxes, 
and the .state tax in addition. 

The county assessor plan is open to some objections, however, 
mo.st important of which is the fact that counties themselves are 
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so unequal in size. Such counties as Cook and Lake of the Woods 
are too small, or have too small valuations, to require full-time 
assessors. St. Louis County may be too large for the plan to operate 
successfully. 

The proposed idan has, moreover, aroused tremendous opposi- 
tion, and never more, apparently, than in recent years. This re- 
listance comes more from the towns than from the cities and vil- 
lages, and has been strongly expressed in the meetings of farmers’ 
organizations. It seems to arise out of a fear that a county assessor 
will be harsh and arbitrary in his assessments, and of course the 
argument against the destruction of home rule is used. The local 
assessors themselves are nearly all against a change in the present 
system, and they have some support from those who like to keep 
local money and jobs at home and to keep the number of official 
jobs undiminished. 

The direct expense of the present system of assessment is, na- 
turally, not very large; a better system could hardly be provided 
for less. It is the labor of equalization which makes the present 
arrangements really expensive in time as well as in money, and 
presumably, with better original as.sessments, there would be less 
need of long meetings of local and county boards of review. But 
while the actual direct expense of the present methods is not very 
large, there are i.solated cases in which the expense is rather high. 
Thus one town clerk wrote recently as follows: 

The law sets a wage of .$4.00 daily for the town a.ssessors, but the num- 
ber of hours of work is left to him. In this town in 1930 we levied the 
maximum of 4 mills for the revenue fund and received $173.99. The as- 
sessor received for his work alone $178.55, or $4.56 more than the total 
received in the revenue fund for the year.*® 

If the state is going to bring about better assessment, it may 
ultimately have to take over the expense of the work itself, and 
with it the responsibility. Assessment of property for state and 
county-wide taxation is distinctly a state function. The county 
might be used as the unit, or large counties might be divided while 
small counties were united into districts for assessment. The as- 
sessors would be local residents within the district, chosen by ex- 
amination in competition with others, and appointed because of 
special fitness. 

Although the state may have to come to such a plan some day, 
much could be done at present through the establishment of a 

“*lt: is clear, too, that tlie expense of a.sse3sment is relatively high in the towns 
of lowest valuation. See Blalrey, op. cit., pp. 614-15. 
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number of large districts in the state, perhaps ten or a dozen, in 
wliich the Tax Commission would have some local representative to 
assist it in the enforcement of all the tax laws: income tax, chain 
store tax, inheritance tax, property tax, and others, with some 
power to assist local assessors in their work and to instruct them in 
their duties. 


Tax Collection and Tax Delinquency 

Although i)roperty assessment for taxation purposes is left to 
town, village, and city assessors, the collection of property taxes, 
including special asses.sments, is a function of the county,®” The 
assessment rolls for the entire county are filed with the county 
auditor, as finally adju-sted by the State Tax Commission. He also 
receives the certificates as to the tax levies of the state and of all 
local units in the county. On the basis of the property valuations in 
each school distinct, town, cit,y, and village, he calculates the local 
rates of taxation necessary to bring in the amount of the tax levy 
of each unit. I’he several county rates are also calculated and the 
state rate is cowtified by the state auditor to all counties. With 
the,se data in hand, the county auditor is able to calculate the 
amount of the state, the county, the school district, and the town, 
village, or city tax chargeable against each parcel of real estate in 
the county. Personal property and money and credits taxes are 
similarly calculated, the latter being at the same fixed rate for all. 

The county treasurer is “the receiver and collector of all the 
taxes extended upon the tax lists of the county, whether levied for 
•state, county, city [or village], town, school, poor, bridge, road, or 
other purposes, and also of all fines, forfeitures, or penalties re- 
ceived by any person or officer for the use of the county.” The tax 
lists prepared by the county auditor are the treasurer’s authority 
for proceeding to make the collections. Notice is published of the 
rates of taxation, and in a few counties tax bills covering real estate, 
personal, and money and credits taxes separately are prepared and 
mailed out to the taxpayer. Taxes levied in any year, as, for ex- 
ample, 1934, are taxes for that year, and become due and payable 
on January 1 following and subject to certain penalties if not paid 
by certain dates during the year. They must be paid to the county 
treasurer, who is also the receiver for various other revenues to 
which the state or county is entitled, such as certain fees, fines, 
licenses, aids or subventions, and proceeds of bond sales. 

The safety of this method of collection is preserved in several 

™ Mmoii ’. s Minnesota Statutes, Sections 2055-81, passim. 
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ways. The treasurer is under heavy bonds; his current receipts arc 
checked by the auditor; and an audit is made once a year by the 
state comptroller. The convenience of this method is such that it 
deserves special mention. While cities, villages, and school districts 
collect certain miscellaneous revenues locally, practically all im- 
portant taxes in each county are paid to the county treasurer. As 
compared with the system in certain other states, where each town, 
city, and village has a collector of revenues, and perhaps the school 
district and other special districts as well, the Minnesota system is 
a model of simplicity and economy. The ta.xes are practically all 
paid in one place, largely on the basis of a single consolidated tax 
bill, and at or before a few well-known dates. By going to this one 
office the taxpayer can ascertain just what his taxes are. It would 
be even simpler if all county treasurers mailed out tax bills, and 
there might be some increase in collections if the treasurer or a 
deputy could spend a little more time in the field checking up on 
delinquents; but the system itself is one that calls for very little 
change in fundamentals. 

Failure to pay the taxes due on or before certain dates set by 
law results in the imposition of penalties and of interest. Under the 
laws in effect prior to the present depression, the penalties were 
fairly serious and the rate of interest charged was high. After a cer- 
tain delay fixed by law the district court would order a sale of 
delinquent taxes, and there were usually a number of willing and 
able buyers, since by law the buyer of delinquent taxes was entitled 
to an excellent rate of interest on his investment in case the owner 
of the delinquent property later decided to pay. If, moreover, he 
failed to pay within three years, the buyer of the delinquent taxes 
could obtain title to the property, usually at a low figure in pro- 
portion to its sale value. When the depression came to create diffi- 
culties for many taxpayers, the legislature passed a series of acts 
which reduced penalties and the rate of interest on taxes and in- 
creased the period for redemption from three to five years. Other 
acts were passed postponing tax sales and permitting what are 
known as “bargain settlements” of taxes long delinquent when no 
buyers had intervened.^^ The legislature clearly had in mind two 
things, one to get the property back on the list of taxpaying prop- 

“ Suasion Laws, 1931, Cli. 189, and 1933, Ch. 414. These acts were declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court early in 1935, and the legislature then in 
seiision parsed Chapter 25S, Session Laws, 1935, to validate a-ssignments of real 
relate and oilier proceedings affecting deeds and titles under the invalid acts but 
(lid not attempt to autborize further bargain settleraeut.?. 
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erty, the other to give some temporary relief to liard-pressed tax- 
payers. No one can quarrel with either of these motives. 

Partly as a result of these laws, but more largely as a result of 
the depression and of changing economic conditions, the amount 
of tax delinquency in Minnesota increased tremendously in the 
past few years. With the changes in interest rates and the lengthen- 
ing of the period of redemption, the buyers of tax titles practically 
dropped out of the market. They had previously provided a good 
deal of money for the current revenue funds of many local units. 
Economic conditions might have forced many of them to stop buy- 
ing tax titles in any case, but it is generally admitted that the 
changes in the law had much to do with their leaving the market. 

Delinquency was naturally highest in those parts of the state 
where property valuations were low and tax rates high, i. e., in the 
northern counties. In the extreme southern part of the state, delin- 
quency was and still is relatively low, but all parts of the state 
showed some tendency toward increased delinquency. Table 15 
shows some of the major facts in the tax-delinquency situation up 
to the beginning of 1935. 


Table 15. — Tax Delinquency in Dutebent GEOGnAi-nic Distmcts, 1933 Levy, 
Payable in 1934 
(As of January 1, 1935) 
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$28.19 
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15.28 

19.25 


St. Loui 
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.... 2,593,593 

17.11 

11.23 

9.05 

Total 
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19.22 
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$12.69 

SouthcasI 

tern area 

1,. 502,301 

10.23 

0,48 

3,24 

South wca 
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1,356,272 

12.11 

5.87 

4.18 
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tral area 

1,436,903 

22.13 

6.22 

C.82 

Noi'th-cei 


2,090,145 

29.12 

9.05 

7.39 

Northwe* 


1,349,384 

29.58 

5.85 

9.92 

Northe.as 

lem area ..... 

2,551,311 

37.85 

11.05 

18,61 

All .... 


$23,094,504 

19.74 

100.00 

$9.01 


The effects of this great amount of delinquency upon the reve- 
nues of local governments hardly need to be discussed. With no 
other source of revenue available to them, a number of local units 
in the northern part of the state went through some trying years, 
and are not yet out of danger and difficulty. Tax rates could not be 
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increased indefinitely to take up the slack, since increased rates 
only dro^'-e more property into delinquency. Both services and 
salaries were drastically reduced in a number of places, but even 
these efforts proved not to be enough. Reorganizations of local 
services took place in a few cases, as in the schools of Koochiching 
County, with some resulting relief, but these were not sufficiently 
widespread. Defaults occurred in the payment of interest on debts 
in a number of localities, and some units even failed to meet pay- 
ments of principal when they fell due. Frequently the creditors had 
to make compromises with their local governments. Finally, the 
greatly increased demands for public relief compelled both the 
state and the national govei'ument to come to the rescue with 
relief funds. The breakdown of the taxing system caused a partial 
breakdown of local governments. This is but a statement of the 
facts, but it shows the close relationship between the efficiency of 
the revenue system and the successful operation of local govern- 
ment. In the long run local self-government is possible only to the 
extent that the local units have assured and reliable sources of 
revenue of their own. 

This experience with extensive tax delinquency probably proves 
another point, namely, that, dependable though the property tax 
is as a source of revenue in poor as well as in good times, Minnesota 
had reached the point where, in many communities at least, there 
was too much of a load on the payer of property taxes. When prop- 
erty values are going down and taxes are high, there will come a 
time when large numbers of owners, especially those who have 
mortgage burdens in addition and only small equities in their prop- 
erties, and those whose properties offer little prospect of good re- 
turns at an early date, such as the owners of cut-over timber lands, 
will prefer giving up their legal titles and even possession of the 
land to continuing to pay what they consider burdensome taxes. 
There is, in other words, an economic limit to property taxation, 
quite different from the legal limits already described. The legal 
limits permitted taxation in many places far above the economic 
limit, and a disastrous amount of delinquency followed. It is not 
at all surprising, therefore, that there should be a widespread de- 
mand for new and more restrictive limits on property taxes. Like 
lax delinquency, these will affect the local units more directly and 
■severely than the state, since it is always possible for the state to 
provide itself with new som’ces of revenue by law. 

The delinquency situation will probably improve slowly as eco- 
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nomic recovery takes place. Something can be effected, also, by 
improvements in the laws. A special committee appointed by the 
governor reported its recommendations in 1934, essentially as fol- 
lows: 

1. That the legislature discontinue the passage of “bargain tax 
settlement laws.” 

2. That the postponement of tax sales be discontinued. 

3. That definite, adequate, and uniform penalties and rates of 
interest on delinquent taxes be adopted and enforced. 

4. That discounts be authorized by law to encourage the early 
and prompt payment of current taxes. 

5. That installment payment be permitted for clearing up past 
accumulations of delinquent taxes. 

G. That at the end of five years of delinquency, and a manda- 
tory period of notice of sixty days, tax-delinquent lands be for- 
feited absolutely to the state. 

A number of recent laws have proved to be in effect an en- 
couragement of delay and delinquency and a discouragement of 
prompt payment of taxes. It appears to be necessary now to retrace 
the steps taken and to encourage and reward the man who pays 
promptly. 

Special Assessments 

Special assessments have a definite and important place in the 
revenue system of local governments in Minnesota. They have been 
expressly authorized by the constitution since 1869, and are so 
authorized today in the following language:'*^ “Provided, that the 
legislature may authorize municipal corporations to levy and col- 
lect assessments for local improvements upon property benefited 
tliereby without regard to a cash valuation.” 

The term “municipal corporations” as here used includes coun- 
ties and towns as well as cities and villages. In carrying out this 
authority the legislature has passed any number of laws conferring 
the power of special assessment upon all such corporations, or upon 
certain classes of corporations, or upon particular ones. The present 
body of legislation on the subject, supplemented by numerous home 
rule charters of cities, is extensive and complicated. 

In essence, special assessments are taxes on land. They may be 
levied only for local improvements — that is to say, improvements 
which give some special benefit to the land assessed, as distinct 

“ Constitution of Minnesota, Article IX, Section 1. 
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from the benefit conferred upon the whole community. Drainage 
ditches, irrigation works, sewers, streets, water supply, parks, side- 
walks, and many others doAvii to and including the oiling of streets 
and siieh c]3hemeral “improvements” as street sprinkling have been 
held to be local improvements. The theory of special assessments 
is that the assessment charged may not e.vceed, and should be in 
proportion to, the benefit to the land. When legally levied the as- 
sessment is a tax and is collected by the county treasurer along 
with other taxes. Like the property tax, special assessments are a 
lien upon the land assessed, and the land, together with its improve- 
ments, may be sold to pay the assessments when finally delinquent. 
In the meantime, however, the unit of local government has prob- 
ably paid for the improvement, or at least become obligated to pay 
for it, .so that in cases where the asses.sments are not paid a general 
tax upon all property in the jurisdiction may have to be levied to 
pay for the improvement or for the bonds issued to pay for it. If 
then the land benefited and asses.sed cannot be sold for enough to 
pay for the impi’ovement, all taxable property in the jurisdiction 
must bear the burden. This is exactly what has happened in recent 
years to certain counties in northern Minnesota burdened by drain- 
age ditch debts and assessments, and it helps to explain the high 
lax rates iii some of those counties. 

In the year 1930 counties levied $2,187,393 in special assess- 
ments, towns $1,089,419, and cities and villages $5,375,824, a total 
of $8,652,030. In 1933 the total was $0,934,795, a considerable re- 
duction, and fewer new special assessment projects were being 
undertaken. 

School districts receive no revenue from this source, since a 
school is a general and not a local improvement. Generally speak- 
ing, citie.s and villages make most u.se of this source of revenue, for 
the urban improvements which can he financed in this way are 
numerous and important. The larger places, also, make more use 
of special as.sessments than do the small cities and villages. The 
reason for tliis is, in the main, that any improvement in a ijlace 
of small population and an area of two square miles or less is really 
a general improvement. 

The special assessments levied by counties are all, as far as we 
know, for drainage ditches and similar improvements. The same is 
true in the main of the small and rapidly decreasing amounts levied 
by towns. Attempts have been made at times to finance rural roads 
by special assessments upon benefited farm lands, but these iia^'e 
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not proved to be financially successful and the legislation has been 
repealed. 

The experiences of the counties in attempting to finance drain- 
age ditches by .special assessments have been very unhai>py. Many 
such projects have been begun which have since been proved to 
be worse than useless. Landowners, encouraged often by ditch con- 
tractors, initiated the projects, and under the law the counties had 
little power to prevent them. When the project.s failed and the 
assessments were not paid, the counties, which had had to issue 
their bonds for the work, were left “holding the bag.” Con.sequently 
their financial plight was in some cases so serious that the state had 
to step in and assume part of the ditch debts.^'* Rural landowners 
and political leaders have naturally become very suspicious of 
special assessment projects. 

In cities and villages the special assessment problem presents 
other difficulties. A special assessment map of any large city which, 
like Minneapolis, makes extensive use of this method of financing 
local improvements would show that the newer developments in 
the outskirts of the city are heavily burdened with special assess- 
ments for water mains, sewers, and other local improvements. In 
many cases, special assessments exceed regular taxes. In the down- 
town areas, on the other hand, special assessments are usually 
small and frequently nonexistent, except for occasional street- 
widening projects, and average but a small percentage of ordinary 
property taxes. This suggests that outlying areas also will some 
day be rid of this burden, since the major local impi’ovements will 
have been paid for. 

In the meantime the burden is an especially heavy one, and it 
rests largely upon families of small means who have moved out into 
the outskirts to find cheap housing. In fact, the same small proper- 
ties which pay relatively high general property taxes also pay on 
the average the highest special assessments. The explanation is to 
be found in part in our methods of urban real estate development. 
Anyone who owns, or becomes the agent for the owner, of a parcel 
of unplatted land, finds that he has to do practically nothing before 
he begins to sell lots except prepare a plan or “plat” of the land 
and get it recorded. By every known device of advertising he then 
induces workmen and clerks who are planning to build homes to 
come to his subdivision to buy lots. Many irre.sponsible and un- 
scrupulous real estate promoters have engaged in this business. 

““ Spp (’.liiipicr X on .sliile sud. 
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They make no improvements of any value in the land, nor do they 
fully inform their buyers concerning the expense of the improve- 
ments that will be necessary before modern houses can be built 
upon them. Many buyers doubtless think, also, that they will get 
along without sewers and other amenities, but they soon come to 
demand them. The result is, on the one hand, an overdevelopment 
of subdivisions in and about the city, and on the other hand a 
piling up of special assessments on lands whose owners cannot really 
afford to pay them. Times of financial distress and unemployment 
only aggravate a situation which was already bad, and increase the 
proportion of tax delinquencies. 

Now that city growth is slower than it was a few decades ago, 
and the need has arisen for a more conservative policy with respect 
to new subdivisions, it would seem to be time to require all subdi- 
vidors to grade, curb, and sidewalk the streets in their subdivisions, 
to provide neighborhood parks and open spaces, and to put in 
sewers and water mains before recording the plat and beginning 
to sell lots. If this were required by state law (no city could suc- 
cessfully do it alone), only financially responsible real estate firms 
would engage in the business, the excessive overdevelopment of 
subdivisions would cease, and the price of every lot sold would 
include the cost of the major improvements. Special assessments 
would then become much less important than they are today and 
much less a problem in local finance. 

Another complicated problem would still remain, however — 
that of special asses.sments for paving. Until the last few years the 
large cities have been completely excluded from receiving anything 
from motor vehicle license funds or gasoline tax funds, and even 
now they receive help on only a few trunk highways through their 
areas. Other cities and villages, also, receive very little help from 
these sources. At the same time the rapid development of motor 
vehicle traffic has thrown a burden upon city streets which calls 
more and more insifstently for city-wide paving programs. At pres- 
ent such paving can be paid for only by special assessments or by 
city-wide taxes on property. Into this situation has come a new 
complication resulting from zoning. Large sections of our cities are 
now zoned for residential purposes. Through these areas must run 
some of the arterial streets, which carry traffic of all kinds through 
the city. To assess imoperty zoned as residential and used only for 
residences to pay for the heavy pavements needed to carry the 
traffic of trucks, buses, and all other types of vehicle, is only to add 
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insult to injuiy. Such an area is definitely harmed, not helped, by 
such traffic on such streets. Nevertheless the financial plight of 
cities has recently been such that they have been unable to find the 
money needed for pavement without continuing to levy special 
assessments on abutting property even under such conditions. 

Special assessments clearly constitute additional burdens on 
the owner of real estate. As part of the strong movement of the 
present time to relieve such property from excessive tax burdens, 
there have been proposals that special assessments be wholly for- 
bidden. This is unnecessary and in the long run perhaps unwise. In 
rural districts they will probably be little used for years to come. 
In incorporated places they may still be useful and desirable in 
many cases as a method of financing improvements. The times call 
for moderation in the levying of such assessments and perhaps for 
a strict law requiring mailed notices to all property owners affected 
by any project and public hearings before the project is begun. 

Misceli<aneous Revenues 

In Table 16 revenue receipts other than ordinary taxes, special 
assessments, and state and federal aid are li.sted according to their 
relative importance, and are allocated to the several classes of 
local units. First in fiscal importance are the earnings of public 
service enterprises, principally water, electricity, gas, and heating 
plants. The revenues, it will be noted, go entirely to city and vil- 
lage governments. There is no real prospect that counties and towns 
will ever have much revenue from this general source, nor are the 
school districts likely to have much of this revenue assigned to 
them. 

In a number of cities and villages the local utilities have in 
recent years made contributions to the local treasuries. A hope has 
therefore been raised in some quarters that substantial relief to 
payers of property taxes might result from a further extension of 
municipal ownership. There has even been talk of “taxless cities.” 
It is not impossible to conceive of municipalities so operating their 
utilities and so arranging their rates of charge as to achieve some- 
thing of the sort. 

At the present time, however, it is impossible to determine from 
the records whether, on the whole, municipally owned plants have 

The data are drawn from Table 12 above. A recent study by Arthur Borak 
.and Gladys C. Blakey, entitled Fees and Other Non-Tax Revenues of Mitmesala 
Local Units (The Univcr.siLy of Minnesota Press, 1935), gives later and more com- 
plete information on certain phases of this subject. 
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really made a net contribution to the operation of the municipal 
government. The evidence suggests that some well-run plants, such 
as that at Rochester, have made substantial net contributions, that 
others have done little more than pay the equivalent of taxes and 
other comparable charges, while some others have probably done 
even less. Our guess is that they have probably paid their own way, 
on the whole, but not much more.®® 


Table 1G. — Mtsceu-aneous Revenue Receipts op Local Governments, 1931 
(Excluding ordinary taxes, special assessments, and aids) 


Source op Revenues 


Eanilugs ol' public service 

enterprises 

Earnings of general de- 
partments 

Licenses and permits. . . 
Highway privileges, rents, 

and intei'est 

Donations, gifts, and pen- 
sion assessments 
Fines, forfeits, and 


Total . 


300.000 

2,000 

234.000 


1,801,000 

647.000 

872.000 


4.000 
13,000 

1.000 


2,22.7,000 

002,000 

007,000 


$5,318,000 $10,688,000 $2,014,000 $160,000 $24,070,000 


If this is true, then even a great expansion of municipal owner- 
ship would not result in reduction of taxes without a substantial 
change of policie,s. Utility rate structures would probably need to 
be modified considerably, and this would raise the question of the 
social effects of higher rates for water and electricity. Today the 
water plants are the most numerous of municipally owned utilities; 
and it is doubtful whether increased water rates are socially de- 
sirable, and also whether water rates are to any great extent paid 
by others than payers of the property tax. 

Similar qne.stions arise concerning the proposal to put sewers 
cm a rental basis. Thl.s is now authorized for cities of the first class, 
and is likely to be authorized soon for smaller places. Vacant lots 
might conceivably get some relief from such a measure, and land- 
lords might arrange that their tenants should pay the sewer rentals, 
thus giving themselves some tax relief. In the long run these 
changes would probably not have much effect in shifting the tax 
burden. 

Whether their rates have been lower or higher limn tho.se of comparable pri- 
vate plants is not the question here. For a more exlcmled di.seussion see the .study 
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Next in amount come the so-called “earnings of general depart- 
ments,” a term that covers a multitude of items like fees and 
charges for services, park and library receipts, school textbooks and 
lunches, and many others. School districts fare best in revenues 
from this source, M’ith counties next, and cities and villages close to 
counties. Since these figures were compiled, both 3.2 beer licenses 
and other liquor licenses have been authorized and issued, and 
already they are bringing in considerable revenues for cities and 
villages. 

From licenses and permits, the counties receive a fairly large 
amount, cities and villages over a million dollars, and towns a neg- 
ligible amount. Highway privileges, rents, and interest also bring 
cities and villages a considerable revenue, but other units get little 
from them. 

At present, with liquor revenues added, and other miscellaneous 
revenue, s decreased, the total annual revenue from the.se sources is 
probably not far from the 1931 figure of $24,000,000. This amounted 
in that year to about 15 per cent of all revenues. Cities and villages 
got then, and still get, the lion’s share, the counties came next, and 
towns were far behind even the school districts in miscellaneous 
revenues. 

The total sum of such revenues is by no means negligible, but 
two common fallacies concerning them need to be exposed. One is 
the idea that these revenues always represent a relief from a cor- 
responding amount of taxes. This is certainly not true in the case 
of earnings of public service enterprises, and even many fee,s, 
licenses, and service charges do not suffice to cover the cost of the 
service rendered. 

Another common eri’or is tlie assumption that these revenues 
could be greatly increased to the still further relief of the taxpayers. 
It is probable that something fairly important could be done in 
Minnesota through (1) a great extension of municipal ownership, 
with a fundamental change in rate policies; (2) general e.stal)lish- 
ment of sewer rentals; (3) municipal liquor stores, and licenses on 
private dealers in liquor as in the past two years; (4) filling station 
taxes; (5) general increases and extensions in licenses for business; 
and (6) automobile “wheelage taxes.” But even with all these com- 
bined in a general drastic program, the total increase in revenues 
from such sources could not be verj^ great. 

Furthermore, special assessments probably will have to be de- 
creased at the same time. Hence if general property levies arc to 
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be reduced there must either be further reductions in local expendi- 
tures or a discovery of wholly new sources of local revenue. 

The Revenue System in Flux 

In future years men will look back upon the present depression 
as a period of fundamental changes in tax policy in all the Ameri- 
can states. Everywhere the ordinary property tax has failed to pro- 
duce what was needed. Everywhere, too, property owners have or- 
ganized to demand the relief to which they feel they are entitled. 
At first the effort was made to reduce expenditures. Today that has 
nearly run its course. Further cuts in expenditure would imperil 
already weakened services. The demand now is to find new and 
large alternative sources of revenue. 

The regular session of the Minnesota legislature in 1933 took a 
long step towai’d creating a new tax system. It enacted the long- 
debated state income tax and assigned all the proceeds to the 
school districts of the state, in proportion to the numbers of chil- 
dren of school age in each district, the money to be used first to 
meet debt charges and thereafter to pay maintenance and opera- 
tion costs. This measure has already begun to give considerable 
local relief. 

The same legislature also enacted the “chain store tax.” This 
measure is more important as an expression of social policy than as 
a fiscal measure. The proceeds go into, but do not increase, state 
aid for schools. Other tax measures which came from this session 
were the homestead tax reduction law and the law reducing taxes 
on farm land in independent schools, both of which have been dis- 
cussed, The same session also passed two other apparently contra- 
dictory measures. One reduced automobile license taxes; the other 
increased the state trunk highway system by about four thousand 
miles, thus shifting from the counties the burden of maintaining 
this mileage. 

These measures were followed in the special session of 1933-34 
by the authorization of state and local liquor licenses and an im- 
portant measure of relief to local governments in caring for the 
unemployed. The state itself began in 1933 to assume a part of the 
burden of poor relief. 

But all these measures were only a prelude to more important 
ones to come. The tax load on general property was only partially 
lifted, and the demand for relief was stronger than ever. Thus the 
legislature of 1935 was confronted by a series of proposals including 
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drastic property tax limitation laws, sales taxes, “gross income” 
taxes, “gross-net income” taxes, and increased rates for telephone, 
railroad, inheritance, net income, and other taxes. The pressure for 
change was not to be resisted. 

The legislature of 1935, in regular session, increased motor 
vehicle taxes above the temporary rates of 1933-.S4, exempted 
household goods and most farm machinery from taxes, and pro- 
posed a constitutional amendment to eliminate the state’s use of 
the property tax for general revenue purposes. Its efforts to estab- 
lish a sales tax were frustrated by the governor’s veto. At this time, 
then, the movement for further revision of the tax .system is tem- 
porarily stopped, but no informed person seriously thinks that it is 
ended. 

Whatever new taxes arc introduced, however, the local govern- 
ments will not be able to control or administer them. Taxes on 
sales or gross income, increased net income and inheritance taxes, 
new or increased corporation taxes, call for state administration. 
The elimination of the stale tax on general property, though un- 
desirable in some respects, does offer the local governments a little 
more elbow room in raising revenues. 



CHAPTER VUl 


EXPENDITURES AND EXPENDITURE CONTROL 

“My other piece of advice, Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, “you 
know. Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure niiictecn nineteen 
six, re.sult happiness. Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure 
twenty iioinid.s ought and six, result misery. The blossom is blighted, the 
leaf is withered, the god of day goes down upon the dreary scene, and — 
and, in sliort, you are for ever floored. As I am.” 

Poor Mr. Micawber! When he had ju.st been released from his 
debt,s under the Insolvent Debtors’ Act, and was being forced to 
give up his home and furnishing.s, he took the time to read young 
David the lesson he himself had been unable to observe. He knew 
the principle of budget-balancing, but the practice was beyond 
him. The best he could do was to prepare petitions to Parliament 
against imprisonment for debt, and to continue to wait for some- 
thing to turn up. 

In contrasting public and private finance, it is often said that 
the individual first finds out the amount of his income and then 
arranges his expenditures to keep within it, whereas governments 
first determine what expenditures they wish to make and then ar- 
range to obtain the needed revenues. There is just enough truth 
in this saying to make it a popular one. It is untrue in the first 
part to the extent that the world has Micawbers in its population, 
and sometimes it seems to have many. 

It is equally untrue in the second part. No government can in 
the long run ignore the need for balancing income and outgo. Na- 
tional governments may for short periods manipulate their curren- 
cies to obtain working funds, and all governments may borrow 
within legal limits when revenues are insufficient or when they do 
not have the courage to apply the needed taxes, Init in time, unless 
they are willing to repudiate their obligations and suffer the conse- 
quences, they inusL re-establish a balance between revenue and 
expenditure. For Ibis reason no government in planning expendi- 
tures can permanently ignore the capacity of the people to pay, 
and local governments are under a special necessity to consider 
both sides of the budget. They have far less power than national 
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and state governments to increase their revenues and to find new 
sources of income in emergencies. 

A consideration of these points makes it seem all the more sur- 
prising that so little has been done to get the facts about local 
expenditures, and so little, also, to establish effective local expendi- 
ture control. The explanations are probably (1) that during long 
periods of prosperity local taxes took so little of the people’s in- 
come that the matter was not considered worthy of special study, 
(2) that local expenditures were considered to be a purely local 
matter, which could in no way affect the state at large, and (3) 
that, in any case, it was a very difficult matter either to get the 
facts on local expenditure or to subject them to any .special scru- 
tiny or control. 

The Amounts of Local Expenditures 

Whatever may be the explanation, the fact is that no public 
agency in Minnesota is fully informed about the expenditures of 
local governments in the state. In every local unit there may be 
one or two persons who know the situation fairly well for that unit, 
but except in the case of expenditures on education and to a smaller 
extent expenditures on highways, no .state agency regularly gathers 
and publishes information on local expenditures, and no one knows 
the situation as a whole. The county financial statements can be 
used, although with considerable difficulty, to get a picture of the 
county expenditure situation. School expenditures are reported to 
the State Department of Education and given to the public through 
the department’s biennial reports. Some of the larger cities also put 
out fairly informative financial reports, and much can be learned 
from the reports of the state comptroller on his occasional examina- 
tions of the books of certain other units. In the main, however, vil- 
lage, small city, and town expenditures are not reported to any 
central office or made available for study outside the locality con- 
cerned, while the reports of other units are not easy to compare. 

In this state of the records, it is necessary to fall back upon the 
infrequent reports of the United States Bureau of the Census for 
comparable data and to check and correct these by such local re- 
ports as are at hand.^ Table 17 presents the total figures for local 

’^Ths: tables in this chapter are drawn in the main from the following .souvees: 
Finanttial. Siatistics of State and Local Qovemments, 1931; Minnesota (United Stales 
Bureau of the Census, 1934); Financial Statistics of Cities Having a Poptdation of 
Over 100,000, 1933 (United States Bureau of the Census, 1934); Finaneiiil State- 
ment of the Slate Board of Education, etc., 1931-32 (St. Paul, 1933), and advance 
materia! for a similar report to come out in 1935; and Minnesota Year Book, 1034. 
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expenditure in 1931 by classes of local units and by major groups 
of expenditures. 

It will be noticed that out of a total of $148,000,000 for local 
expenditures, just about two-thirds wmnt for operating and main- 
taining the general departments. Nearly 20 per cent went for out- 
lays (land, buildings, public works, etc.) , and over 8 per cent went 
to pay interest on debts. School districts led in total expenditures, 
with cities, including their water, electric, and gas plants, second to 
schools; counties were third, and towns in fourth place. Per capita 
total expenditures, averaged out for the whole state, rvere nearly 
$58, of which schools took over $21 and county governments over 
$13. City, village, and town expenditures cannot be averaged in 


Taulb 17. — Governmental Cost Patments of All Local Governments, IflSl 
(000 omitted) 


Item 

CouN- Cities and 

TIES VlLLAOES 

School 

Districts 

Towns 

Total 

Operation and tnaintenance of gen- 





eval departments 

. . .$19,.509 

$39,42,5 

$83,859 

$6,198 

$08,991 

Operation and maintenance of pub- 





lie service enterprises 


7,882 



7,882 

Interest 

, 3,970 

6,918 

1,127 

146 

12,161 

Outlays * 

... 11,369 

18,977 

3,122 

499 

28,967 

Census Bureau total .. . 

, . .$.31,848 

$68,202 

$38,108 

$6,843 

$148,001 

Corrected totalf 

. . .$3'1.,8'1.8 

$51,695 

$54,615 

$0,843 

$148,001 


* An outlay is an ex])endituie “for permanent acquisitions or improvements" 
sueh its the aequistion of land, the erection of new buildings, etc, 

t The corr(!clion had to be made because the Census Bureau lumped school ex- 
penditures in Minneapolis and St. Paul with the city expenditures. This may be le- 
gally eoiT'cct, but for comparative purposes all school expenses should be listed under 
school districts. 

tlie same way, since no one of these classes of units serves the 
wliolc popidatioii." Table IS is an analysis of county expenditures 
according to the classification and figures of the Bureau of the 
Censu.s. 

Here we note that as late as 1931, outlays were taking nearly a 
third of county expenditures, while interest was responsible for 
over 11 per cent. Since these items arc chargeable in large part to 
highways, it is probable that highways took over half the eoiinty 
expenditures, directly or indirectly, in 1931. It is probable that out- 
lays have been reduced very considerably since that year. 

'City and village populations, l,507,9(i3; expeiiditurc.s, average 

per capita, $32. Tomi populations, about 963,000; expend! lure.s, $0,843,000; average 
per capita, $7. 
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Tabm is. — Governmbntaii Cost Payments of Ale Counties, 1031 


Opcraiioii 1111(1 iiiiuiiUTiaiHiu ol f;cii(!riil dcipiirlirieiil.s 

Geiiei-al govcTiimeiit 

l’r()lecl,i()ii lo imiaoiis and properlv 

Health and sanitation 

Highways 

CharitKis, lio.spital.s, eorreclions 

Schools 

Libraricis 

Recreation 

Mi.scellaneous 


$6,147,000 

724.000 
1 ,452,000 
,';,4()1,000 
3,4, '->0,000 

270.000 



1,710,000 


Tot.al opei-ation and maintenance of general departments $in,.')09,000 

Interest 3,970,000 

Outlays 11,300,000 


Grand total 


$34,848,000 


Table 19 shows school district expenses for 1931 and 19,34 as 
reported by the State Department of Education. We see that well 
over half the total expenditures in 1931 went into teachers’ salaries 
and wages, while outlays for land and buildings and principal and 
interest payments together took only about one-sixth of the total, 
as compared with over two-fifths of county expenditures in the 
same year. By 1934 interest had been reduced only a little, but 
outlays were down to less than three per cent in a much-reduced 
budget. The total budget reduction was over 25 per cent from the 
1931 figures. Teachers’ wages had been reduced in about the same 
proportion as the total budget, general control and interest much 
less than the average item. 


Table 19. — Pitomc School Expenditures ii 

N Minnesota, 19S1 a 

.NO 1934 * 


1931 

1934 

Maintenance 

General control 

Teacliers’ wages 

Books and Siiiiphe.s 

Operation and maintenance of buildings.... 
TraiLsporlatioii and other expense 

$1,762,08.6 

29,766,192 

2,384,793 

8,421,374 

3,294,640 

$1,682,717 

22,299,819 

1,742,803 

6.961,9.30 

2,909,068 

Total 

Land and new buildings 

Bonds and interest 

$4.6,629,084 

$35,596,337 

1,070,699 

3,781,801 

Grand total 

$.64,61.6,401 

$40,454,837 


* Tlie cla,ssifieal,ion u.sed here is different from that u.sed in other tables in this 
study. See Financial Statement of the State Board of Education, etc., 1931-32, 
p, 1(31; and advance sheets for. the Eighth Report of the State Board of Education, 
1936. 
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Table 20 presents the Census Bureau’s report on the expendi- 
tures of the three cities of the first class in 1932. School operation 
and maintenance took over 25 per cent of the combined budgets 
of the three cities. In addition, a considerable part of the interest 
and outlay payments are chargeable to schools. Next to school 
maintenance, outlays are the largest single item of expense, and 
interest comes third. 


Table 20.— Governmental Cost Patments op Three Cities op the 
First Class, 1932 
(000 omitted) 


St. Paul 

Duluth 

Total 

Operation and maintenance ot general depart- 





General government 

$1,4.70 

$559 

$288 

$2,30.3 

Police department 

1,162 

702 

286 


Fire department 

1,219 

073 

25 


Other protection to persons and properly 

305 

141 


922 

141 

70 

1,133 

Sanitation, promotion of cleanliness 

784 

288 

100 

1,170 

Highways 

2,060 

674 

287 


Charities, hospitals, corrections 

3,370 

497 

35 

3,902 

School operation and maintenance 

7, .321 

3,417 

2,132 

12,870 


438 

240 

70 

757 

Recreation 

715 

329 

164 

1,208 

Miscellaneoii.s 

1,266 

351 

144 

1,761 

Total 

$21,028 

$8,310 

$3,022 

$33,260 

Operation and maintenance of public service 



2,439 

enterprises 

862 

736 

841 

Interest 

3,067 

2,197 

601 

6,865 

Outlays 

4,060 

2,816 

1,068 

7,934 

Grand total 

$29,017 

$14,059 

$6,422 

$49,498 

Total costs less school operation 
and maintenance 

821,696 

$10,642 

$4,290 

$.36,628 


Despite the fact that poor relief is mainly a county expense in 
St. Vaul and Duluth, the item of charities, hospitals, and correc- 
tions had become by 1932 the largest single item of operating ex- 
pense otlier than the schools in the three cities. The great expendi- 
tures in Minneapolis alone would account for this. 

Of the tax-supported departments, streets (highways) , fire de- 
portments, general government, and police, follow in the order 
named. Public service enterprises, mainly water and gas, account 
for only about one-fifteenth of the total costs exclusive of school 
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maintenance. These are .substantially self-supporting and in some 
cases earn a net profit. 

In Tables 18, 19, and 20 we have accounted for the following 
totals: 

Counties (1931) $34,848,000 

Public schools (1931) 54,61,5,401 

Cities of the first class (1933) 30,628,000 

Total $128,091,401 

There is some duplication in these figures, since interest and out- 
lays for schools in the three cities of the first class are included 
twice. The correct total would be more nearly $120,000,000. This 
leaves the following items for which we have no itemization: 


Town expenditures (1931) .$6,843,000 

Villages and cities of second, third, and 

fourth classes (1931) 21,158,000 


Total $28,001,000 

Otherwise accounted for 120,000,000 


Grand total $148,001,000 


As to villages and the citie.s of the second, third, and fourth 
classes, it may be assumed that with a few exceptions their ex- 
penditures are roughly in the same proportions as those of the 
cities of the first class. Their debts are relatively smaller and hence 
their interest payments also are smaller. Likewise their expendi- 
tures for charities, hospitals, and corrections, for fire protection, 
and for recreation are probably smaller, while their expenditures 
on streets and on general government are likely to be relatively 
higher. It is perhaps unnecessary to give reasons for these tentative 
conclusions. 

Town expenditures also are not precisely known. A study based 
upon the audits made by the state public examiner covering the 
years from 1921 to 1931 showed generally that from 60 to 80 per- 
cent of town expenditures were made from the road and bridge 
fund.® There is so much transferring of money from fund to fund 
in town financing that these figures are not wholly reliable, but 
they conform to the general opinion of town clerks that roads con- 
stitute by far the largest item of expense for all towns. Since the 

®Roy G. Blakey, Taxation in Minnesota (The University of Minnesota Press, 
1082), pp. 591-94. 
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depression, however, towns have made very considerable reduc- 
tions in road expenditures. 

Otlier town expenditures of some importance are those for sal- 
aries and per diems to the supervisors, clerks, treasurers, and as- 
sessors and those for maintenance of the town hall. Town debts 
are so small on the average that interest charges are negligible, 
and outlays have recently been reduced to a very small annual 
amount. 


Regional Distribution of Local Expenditures 
The differences in local government expenditures in the several 
parts of the state are probably fairly well known. On the per capita 
basis, the highest expenditures are to be found among the cities 
and villages of the Iron Range. These are normally from three to 
ten times as high as the expenses in other Minnesota municipalities 
of comparable size.* If these exceptional communities be put on 
one side, the general tendency is for the largest per capita expenses 
to be in the cities of the fir.st class, with the amounts becoming 
progre.ssively smaller down to the smallest incorporated places.*"' 
In general, also, the per capita expenditures are lower in rural 
places than in municipalities, but some rural governments have 
higher per capitas than do many of the smallest villages. 

Rural expenditures are low primarily because the services ren- 
dered are few. Provision is made for a rural ungraded school, the 
maintenance of town roads and other town functions of small ex- 
pense, and the county services. This makes a relatively inexpensive 
combination of local functions. At the same time, it should be kept 
in mind that rural local expenditures are as a rule somewhat higher 
than rural tax collections, since other parts of the state contribute 
through state aid for the rural schools and the county roads. 

A study of tax limitation laws and the provisions made for state 
aid reveal that the legislature has made efforts to even up local 
services, and to some extent local expenditures, throughout the 
state. Appeals such as that for equal educational opportunities 
have had considerable influence on legislative policy. While such 
a leveling up of services throughout the state may be desirable 
within certain limits, it is clear that cities and villages will continue 
to need to expend more per capita than rural districts. The simple 
fact is that the congestion of population in urban places makes 
*Ibid., p, 600, Tnble Ifi. 
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necessary a number of governmental functions not required in rural 
places, and that the combination of dense population, considerable 
wealth, and small area makes economically ijossible a number of 
local services which rural districts might like to have but cannot 
afford. For these reason.s, urban places will always need larger 
.sources of revenue than rural governments. While the pi'operty 
tax plus .state aid may be generally sufficient in the latter places, 
urban governments will need a more diversified revenue .system. 

The Dynamics of Local Expenditures 

The pre.sent volume and distribution of local government ex- 
penses is the result of numerous forces that have been operating 
in our American society for many years. To understand the whole 
situation, it is necessary to trace out the more imiiortant changes 
made during the past generation, to see what expenses are rising, 
what ones falling, and to try to determine at least tentatively the 
probable future course of expenditures. 

Since full data on expenditures are not available, as already 
explained, it is again necessary to fall back to some extent upon 
tax data. This may be justified on the ground that although taxes 
are not equal to expenditures, the two do tend to rise and to fall 
together. In Figure 13 are brought together some important facts 
that help us to visualize what was going on between 1900 and 1934. 

In this figure the various curves are drawn to proportionate 
scales, so that they may be the more easily compared. The popu- 
lation of the state, it will be noted, was growing steadily but slowly. 
Even before 1915, the total amounts of state and local taxes, of 
school expenditures, and of county and town road and bridge taxes 
were increasing much more rajjidly than the population. The curves 
for total taxes and for school expenditures run very clo.se together 
during this period. Rural road and bridge levies, on the other hand, 
begin at a much lower level, relatively, and advance much more 
rapidly. The coming of the automobile and the de.si]’e to get tlie 
state “out of the mud” were already having great influence. 

In the next five-year period, 1915-£0, come the most surprising 
changes. All of the curves shoot upward, the road and bridge levy 
curve outstripping the others in the sharpness of its rise. School 
expenditures lag a little behind even the total of state and local 
taxes, but after a year or two of hesitancy they also climb almost 
.straight upward. Their momentum seems then to carry them even 
higher than the other curves, and to hold them up somewhat longer. 
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At this point we need to give some attention to the other curve, 
that of Dun’s index of wholesale prices.® While this is not consid- 
ered the best of all indices, statistically, it follows other.s of its kind 
very closely and has the added advantage of going back to 1900 
and earlier. Here we notice a slow but fairly steady rise of the price 
level from 1900 to 1915, from an index of 91 to about 125. Then it 




County ond 
To'yn Rood School 


Stfll-c and Local Dunb 


2,600.000 

2,600.000 



100,000,000 SOO 


.starts a ijrecipitous climb through the war pei'iod, up to over 220 
in 1 918, hesitates for about a year, and then jumps up to 260, or 
more than double the figure in 1915, just five years earlier. This 
means of course that money in the wholesale market was worth 
less than half as much in 1920 as in 1915. The sharp rise of this 
curve, it should also be noted, precedes in time the rise of local 
taxes and expenditures. Money had suddenly become worth much 
less than previously. Local governments felt the pinch and im- 
“ Se4! Die World Almanac for 1035, p. 376. 
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mediately began to adjust their budgets to raise more dollars in 
order to buy supplies and materials and to pay their officers and 
employees. While there was some complaining among taxpayers 
over these increases, business was active, incomes and prices were 
up, inflation was going on, and most persons who studied the mat- 
ter realized that teachers, policemen and firemen, and other local 
employees could not live on salaries which had been cut in half by 
the rise in prices. 

What happened after 1920 is equally interesting. Between 1920 
and 1921 the wholesale markets suffered a terrific deflation, fol- 
lowed by a similar but not equal deflation in retail prices. By 1921 
the wholesale index was down one hundred points, from which 
level it started a slower rise for a few years and then fluctuated 
up and down for several years in the neighborhood of 180 before 
beginning another downward movement in 1928 which carried it 
to new low levels for the entire period since the beginning of the 
World War. 

Local expenditures and taxes, be it noted, did not drop as 
quickly as the price index. Road and bridge taxes did drop in 1921 
and 1922, before beginning a new climb,'^ but school expenses went 
on up up to a peak in 1924 before beginning to decline, and the 
total of state and local taxes, after some hesitation in 1921 and 
1922, went on to reach their peak in 1929. All this is very difficult 
to explain, but one fact is clear. During the war period local gov- 
ernment officers and employees were admittedly underpaid; local 
schools, pavements, and buildings were not properly maintained; 
and very little new building was being done. Every resource was 
being put into the war, and nothing could be spared to carry on 
local services. When the war ended, deferred obligations of many 
kinds had to be met by local governments. On top of this, there 
was considerable unemployment during the crisis of 1921, and local 
governments were urged by the national authorities to do every- 
thing possible to create jobs for the returning soldiers and other 
unemployed persons. School and road building programs were the 
order of the day, and other expansions of plant were taking place. 
It was not a time when strict economy could be practiced. 

What happened after the crisis of 1929 is only in part revealed 

’ County road and bridge levies bad increased rapidly up to 1920 in anticipation 
of the trunk highway amendment. As soon as it was passed, the county boards, 
knowing they were to transfer large and expensive road mileages to the state, re- 
duced taxes; but they soon found other roads to improve, and their road taxes went 
lip again. 
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by Lhe downward trend of all the curves from 1930 onward. Road 
and bridge levies dropped off most precipitously between 19.30 and 
1931. The slump in farm prices, the failure of many banks in the 
rural .sections, and other factors had brought the depression to the 
rural population before it was keenly felt in the cities. Town and 
county road tax levies were among the first to drop, but even thi.s 
decrease, it will be recalled, occurred after a drop in the market 
price of farm products to a point that was one of the lowest in his- 
tory. School expenditures followed, after a lag of several years, but 
the drop was not so pronounced. The explanation probably is that 
local units can .stop the building of roads rather quickly, but the 
children keep right on going to school, and the .schools must con- 
tinue to operate. 

What is now happening is not so easy to see as what has hap- 
pened. Since 19.33 there has been .some upward tendency in prices, 
the price of farm products being considerably higher than the ex- 
ceedingly low level of about 1932. The drive of the national ad- 
ministration is to get back to about the 1926 level of prices. At 
the same time, taxes and expenditures are coming down. It is not 
impossible, therefore, that a new balance may be established within 
the next few years, and that for a time the violent up and down 
movements of both prices and expenditures may be halted. 

Summarizing this brief discussion, it may be said that from be- 
fore 191.5 to about 1920 local expenditures in dollars increased 
mucli faster than the population; that school and road expendi- 
tures increased faster than the average of all expenditures; that 
the great rise of prices preceded and appears to have brought .about 
the increase of expenditure.s; that when the price level dropped, 
loc.al expenditures did not go down proportionately; but that there 
has been a marked downward trend in taxes and expenditures since 
1930. If this curve continues to come down while the price curve 
rises, a new balance may be created, but it is likely to be at .a 
higher level tliaii before the wiir. 

The depression has brought with it a great increase in one pub- 
lic expenditure, namely, that for poor relief. Although school and 
roail expenditures have dropped off very noticeably, total taxes 
have not decreased so much because of the increased relief burden. 
Had not the national government, and at a later date the state 
government, stepped in to assume the largc!3t portion of the relief 
l)urdeti between them, local taxes might actually have increased 
in some places instead of decreasing. 
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In view of the dynamic nature of local expenditures in the past, 
it is not likely that they will stand still in the future. Some will 
jjrobably decrease; others are almost certain to increase. Outlays on 
roads, school buildings, and drainage ditches will probably con- 
tinue to decrease, or at least remain at relatively low levels. On 
the other hand, there i.s increasing pressure for j)ensions for public 
employees, for old-age and mothers’ pensions, for reforestation 
work, recreational facilities, and water conservation projects. The 
number of high school students is stiU increasing, and there is de- 
mand for continuation education beyond the high school for the 
many who find no employment upon graduation. Public relief ex- 
pense, although ultimately reduced through the re-employment of 
some persons and the putting of others upon old-age i>ensions and 
other forms of social insurance, is likely to continue at a perma- 
nently higher level than at any time in our history. 

From the changing nature and the constant rise and fall of 
public expenditures it should be possible to learn some lessons. 
First, since it is impossible to foresee what functions the govern- 
ment will have to perform, it is unwise to lay down prohibitions 
based upon any preconceived theory. Second, since revenue needs 
vary with the I’ise and fall of expenditures, it is in general not good 
policy to assign to any pai-ticular expenditure the revenue from any 
particular tax. In Minnesota, under the pressure of automobile- 
owning and road-building interests, the motor vehicle and gasoline 
taxes have been assigned by the constitution to highway purposes. 
When the depression came, and both state and local governments 
needed new revenues for relief, it was legally impossible to impose 
an additional tax upon gasoline consumption for that purpose, al- 
though it is reasonable to believe that a majority of the people 
would have approved it. Third, it is equally unwise to establish 
arbitrary constitutional limits upon the amount of taxes. 

A careful study of the curves in Figure 1,‘3 will show that local 
taxes and revenues have increased not onlj? faster than population 
but also out of proportion to the index of prices. Expenditures begin 
at a much lower point and rise to a higher one. In dollars per capita 
there has been a tremendous rise in expenditures since 1930. But 
since the dollars are of changing purchasing power, it is of some 
importance to know a.lso what the rise has been when calculated 
in dollars of equal purchasing power. This can be done by a simple 
calculation from the wholesale price index. The result is shown by 
five-year intervals in Figure 14. 
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Here the direct property tax levies, both state and local, are 
taken as the basis of the presentation. This is not entirely reliable 
because (1) there are other revenues collected by local govern- 
ments, which increase their expenditures beyond the property taxes 
levied; (2) tax levies and tax collections are not the same, par- 
ticularly in recent years, when there has been a great deal of de- 
linquency; and (3) the state tax levy is included. The inclusion 
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of the state levy is not a very serious matter, in view of the fact 
that the state payments to the localities in school and road aid usu- 
ally are more than the amount of the direct state levy. In any case, 
however, expenditures will somewhat exceed the tax levy figures 
shown.® Thus we have the figure $58 for expenditures in the year 
1931, not shown in this diagram, which was probably near the peak 
of expenditures in dollars for the local governments of Minnesota. 
The excess of expenditures over tax levies will naturally be some- 
what smaller in recent years, when there has been so much tax 
delinquency and a decline in miscellaneous revenues. 

Despite the many criticisms that can be made of the basis on 
which the data for Figure 14 were calculated, it is reliable enough 
for practical purposes. What it shows us is that, although dollar 
expenditures have increased even more, the expenditures calculated 
“ The act increase in local debt also represents in part an exee.ss of expenditures 
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in dollars of equal purchasing power have also increased tremen- 
dously in the past generation — more than 200 per cent, or from 
less than $10 to more than $30 per capita. If we assume that the 
people’s income in purchasing power (not in dollars) has remained 
fairly constant throughout this period, this means that three times 
as much of that income is now being devoted to local services as 
formerly. What is moi-e reasonable to assume is that from 1900 to 
1930 the real income of the people increased,® that the increased 
expenditure on local public services was borne without great diffi- 
culty, and that the services contributed to the rising standard of 
well-being.^® Since 1930, however, there has been a clear drop in 
the real income of the population, with the natural consequence 
that the cost of local services has become definitely more burden- 
some than for many years in the past. 

The Control of Expenditures 

In a later chapter the reader will find a discussion of the range 
of local functions and the relative wisdom or unwisdom of main- 
taining them.^^ Here the special point of interest is that of ex- 
penditures, and a consideration of the greatly increased amounts of 
expenditures naturally leads to a consideration of the controls 
that may be exercised over them. What is now being done, and 
what more can be done, to hold expenditures down to a reasonable 
amount? How can control be made flexible and effective at the 
same time? 

Certain expenditures, as already pointed out, are entirely be- 
yond the control of the local units. These include (1) the expense 
of functions imposed upon the local units as a duty by the state, 
such as the support of courts, the payment of certain fees, as to 
jurors, a minimum of poor relief and provision for mothers’ pen- 
sions, and others; (2) salaries fixed by law; (3) court judgments 
against the local units; and (4) interest and principal payments on 
debts already incurred. The amount of these it is impossible to 
calculate precisely, but it is well known that together they consti- 
tute a very considerable part of local budgets. Such important 
duties as that of maintaining a local school come very close to 
being in this class, although within limits the amount of exjiendi- 

° This is borne out by a number of studies. Some place the increase in real in- 
come in 1929-30 at about 40 per cent more than in 1900. 

“ Or, to .state it diiferently, because they had mote income, people gladly pul a 
part of it into education, roads, and other local services. 

“ See Chapter XI. 
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ture on schools can be controlled locally. The simple truth is tha t 
in a very large measure, so-called local expenditures are not really 
subject to local control in so far as the policy of making them 
is concerned, while other expenditures are beyond control as to 
amounts. The problem is one for the state legislature, not for the 
localities. 

In so far a.s there can be local control, it should be designed to 
achieve the following general purposes: 

1. To integrate and harmonize the expenditure policies of all 
local units in the area. When the taxpayer must pay to support 
a school district, a town, city, or village government, and a county, 
in addition to the state, it is important to him and to the entire 
public that there be some joint consideration of budgets in order 
that all will not increase their expenditures and taxes at the same 
time without regard to the taxpayers’ ability to pay. Except for 
the legal limits on tax rates of different units, enforceable by the 
county auditor and by taxpayers’ suits at law, there is no provision 
today in Minnesota for such joint study. 

g. To have an annual reconsideration of all amounts of ex- 
penditure, with careful study of amounts and sources of revenue, 
and an effort to bring revenues and expenditures into balance an- 
nually. This involves the introduction of a budget system and of 
a more or less formal budget procedure. 

3. To provide a continuous local control of expenditures before 
they are made, to make sure that they are within the approju’ia- 
tions and for a legal purpose. In other words, every local unit needs 
a comptroller of expenditures, with adequate powers to enforce the 
budget. 

4. To establish a systematic annual audit by some trained and 
responsible person, to check all expenditures after being made, and 
to report on any irregularities found. 

5. To require adequate and comparable financial accounts and 
reports. 

Tliese five objectives are not attained in any community in the 
slate. St. Paul eome.s nearest to attaining the first objective, Min- 
neapolis being a fairly close second. In St. Paul the city and school 
appropriations are both passed by the city council, and the city’s 
represciUative.s on the board of county commissioners and the board 
of public welfare, which represents both city and county, are in 
sufficiently close touch with the city council to make joint con- 
sideration possible. In Minneapolis the board of estimate and taxa- 
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tion has some control over most city appropriations, but recently 
lost its control over school tax levies. The county government also 
is less closely integrated with the city in Minneapolis than in St. 
Paul. 

Two different ways of attaining the first objective are theoreti- 
cally possible. One is to consolidate all the local governments in 
any area into a single government under a single governing body. 
Thus if the amount of con.solidation already achieved in St. Paul 
were carried one step farther, so that the county and city were also 
consolidated, there would be one city-school-county government, 
under one board or council, and all local expenditures and taxes 
could be considered once a year by one body. Such an arrangement 
could not he fully made in the more rural sections of the state. 
There, although the county and a county-wide school district might 
be united into one government, it is probable that the separate 
cities and villages in the area would have to remain distinct units. 

The alternative would be to have some county board of e.sti- 
mate, made up of representatives of the county, the school districts, 
the cities, villages, and towns, with powers partly of an advisory 
and suspensory and partly of a compulsory nature, to exerciise 
supervision over all proposed tax levies in the area. 

Local Budget-Making 

In general, the laws and charters governing local units in Min- 
nesota make very inadequate provisions for local budget-making. 
With respect to counties the laws provide as follows: 

Except as otherwise provided in the ease of counties having a popula- 
tion of more than one hundred and fifty thousand, the county taxes shall 
be levied by the county board at its meeting in July of each year, and 
shall be based upon an itemized .statement of the county expenses for the 
ensuing year, which statement shall be included in the publi.shed proceed- 
ings of such board; and no greater levy of county taxes shall be made upon 
tlie taxable property of any county than will be equal to the amount of 
such expenses, with an cxces.s of five per cent of the same.^^ 

This is the only important provision of law governing budget- 
making in 84 counties. There is to be “an itemized statement of 
the county expenses for the ensuing year.” This statement is evi- 
dently made lip by the county auditor, and will normally show the 
required expenditures for salaries, clerk hire, debt charges, and 
other mandatory expenses. There is no requirement of any careful 

“ Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, Section 2057. 
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estimate of miscellaneous revenues or other data needed for sys- 
tematic budget-making. 

For the three most populous counties the law provides a more 
complete code on budgeting procedure.^® This is too long to sum- 
marize here, but it contains at least some of the elements of a good, 
modern budget-msiking system. For school districts, towns, cities, 
and villages, the law makes practically no requirements. The result 
is that there is every sort of practice. In one town, apparently with- 
out the people of the town being informed of it, taxes were levied 
year after year in excess of needs until the town treasury held 
funds more than enough needed to carry the town without taxes 
for two years. In this there was no plan or purpose, since there was 
no town debt to be retired. It was a common practice in many 
places to levy more than was needed and to carry large surpluses 
in the banks. Some of these were lost in bank closings in the post- 
war period. In other places, and perhaps more commonly, insulB- 
cient taxes have been levied to meet the expenditures authorized, 
with the result that warrants have been issued in many local units 
to pay expenses for which there was no money. Thus large amounts 
of floating debt have been accumulated to trouble the community 
in later years. 

Such practices, resulting in badly unbalanced budgets, are not 
peculiar to Minnesota’s local governments. They can be found in 
almost every state in the Union, but less frequently in those states 
where provision is made by general statute for a definite budget- 
making procedure for local units.^^ In Minnesota no such law has 
been enacted for any whole class of units, but something of the 
kind has been attempted for the three largest counties, as noted 
above, and also for a number of municipalities in northern coun- 
ties, which have been subjected to so-called “cash-basis laws.’’^^’ 

Continuous Control and Audit 

Equally productive of financial difficulties is the failure of most 
localities to provide for an audit of proposed expenditures before 
tliey are made. Appropriations are made, presumably, once a year, 

Ibid., Sections 808-19. See also William Anderson and Bryce E. Lehman, 
An Ouiline of Oaunty Government in Minnesota, (Publications of the Bureau for 
Be.scarch in Government, No. 7, The University of Minnesota Press, 1927), pp. 
,58-Cl. 

“ See Edwin 0. Stone, State Supervision of Local Finance in Minnesota (League 
of Minnesota Municipalities Publication No. 30, 1930). 

“See, for example, Laws, 1933, Ch. 375. This law is probably unconstitutional 
because of its classilieation of villages. Others were enacted in 1931 and 1929. 
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by the allocation of definite sums to general expenditure purposes. 
These allocated sums are designated as “funds,” such as “road and 
bridge,” “poor relief,” and so on. Throughout the year particular 
expenditures will be authorized and made, and in theory as well 
as in sound financial management, no expenditure should be made 
except for a purpose authorized by law as well as by the annual 
appropriation measure, nor should any expense be permitted in 
excess of the amounts appropriated. 

In the counties the auditor is definitely charged with the re- 
sponsibility for enforcing this principle. Cities of the fir.st class, and 
several of smaller size, have comptrollers with broad powers of 
scrutinizing and disallowing particular expenditures. In other local 
units either the treasurer, together with the council, board, or .some 
committee of audit, or some other officer, is supposed to exercise 
this power. Since the budget-making procedure is itself so inade- 
quate, and no one person has the time and the authority to enforce 
the principle just stated, there is naturally a great deal of careless- 
ness and laxity in expenditure. It is one of the handicaps under 
which all small units of government operate that they cannot pro- 
vide adequately for a pre-audit of expenditui'es by skilled persons 
who know the law governing public expenditures and also the prin- 
ciples of accounting. Being forced to rely upon part-time, elective, 
and frequently changing personnel in offices of financial control, 
the small municipality, town, or school district generally cannot 
be sure of adequate local examination of expenditures before they 
are made. Sound budget practice is also frequently violated by 
numerous transfers of funds, so that the taxes levied for one pur- 
pose are often expended for others. This is partly due to arbitrary 
tax limitations, which local units thus try to avoid, but it is also 
due in part to the inadequacy of local financial control. 

To a limited extent, a post-audit of expenditures will in time 
overcome some of the defects in local financing which arise out 
of the failure to control expenditures adequately before they are 
made. At least, if the same local treasurer remained in office for 
long periods, errors in expenditure called to his attention at the 
end of one year would be less likely to be repeated the next. The 
laws make various provisions for this post-audit. The state comp- 
troller has the powers formerly vested in the ijublic examiner to 
audit each year the accounts of each county and of each city of 
the first class, and to audit the accounts of other local units Tipon 
petition. Outside of counties and cities of the first class, hi.s office 
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makes very few audits relatively to the total number of units, be- 
cause the local unit must pay for the audit and even taxpayers 
who have reasons for suspicion concerning local expenditures do 
not always wish to put the community to the expense of the audit. 
These audits lose much of their value, also, because as a rule they 
come at long and irregular intervals. 

In addition to the state comptroller’s powers of audit, provision 
is made for local audits in certain classes of local units. County and 
town boards have powers of audit, village councils are to make 
up annual financial reports which may call for some auditing of 
expenditures, and more fragmentary provisions relate to regular 
audits in school districts. City charters usually provide for some 
sort of audit, but the requirements vary as to the frequency and 
the method of auditing.^® 

Accounting and Repokting 

The problem of controlling expenditures is closely tied up with 
that of proper accounting. The state public examiner (now the 
state comptroller) has the power to “prescribe and install systems 
of accounts and financial reports, that shall be uniform so far as 
practicable for the same class of officers” in counties, and appar- 
ently also in all classes of cities.^’ At one time the public examiner 
apparently installed uniform accounting systems in the counties, 
but the evidence presented in the annual financial statements of 
the counties suggests that uniformity of accounting is no longer 
practiced. Cities have not, apparently, been required to keep uni- 
form accounts, and over all other local units the comptroller’s 
powers are so limited that he probably could not insist upon uni- 
formity. Aside from local opposition to any such requirement, there 
is the fact that the funds and staff available for the comptroller 
are totally inadequate for him to attempt to prescribe and install 
such accounts, much less to follow up the installation to see that 
the accounts are kept according to rule by the usually untrained, 
elective local officers. 

Everyone who works with financial data knows the great value 
of a .system of adequate and uniform accounts. On no other basis 
can the financial officers and the taxpayers know how a particular 
local government stands as compared with others. Such knowledge 
in turn provides one of the best ways in which to find out how 

'“SoR Stciic, 8l.aU Supcrvmm of Local Finance in Minnesota, pp. 17-04. 

’’ Miuon’a Minneiiota Statutes, Actions 8278-80. 
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proper economies can be made. With uniform accounts tliere might 
be uniform reports, and such a compilation of financial data as 
would unerringly point out to any local unit its high and its low 
costs. In the ab.sence of uniform accounts, financial reports have 
very little more than a local value, and even that is less than it 
would otherwise be. 

Financial reports are today publi.shed regularly, as the law re- 
quires, by counties and less generally by other units. For the better 
planning of local expenditures and revenues in the future, it may 
be suggested that the state should proceed in the near future to 
establish uniform requirements with respect to budget-making, ex- 
penditure control, accounting, auditing, and reporting. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE DEBTS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

The tremendous increases in local government debts in recent 
decades, and the serious effect which these have upon all local 
financing operations, make it necessary to devote special attention 
to this problem. 

At the beginning of the calendar year 1934, state and local debts 
less sinking funds in Minnesota amounted to over $328,000,000.^ 
This amount gives an average of $128 per capita, or over $500 for 
the typical family of between four and five persons. The state debt 
accounted for over one-third of the total; city, village, and town 
debt for just under a third; and county and school district debts 
for another third between them. 

Because of the lack of compai’able earlier statistics, it is impos- 
sible to trace accurately the increase of public debts to their pres- 
ent proportions. In general the increase of debts parallels that of 
revenues and expenditures. According to the Bureau of the Census, 
the total of state and local debts in Minnesota increased as shown 
in Table 21. If these figures were made up into a curve, it would 
show a striking resemblance to the curves for revenue and expendi- 
ture increase shown in Figure 13 in Chapter 8.^ There is the same 
slow but progressive rate of increase through the two decades be- 
fore 1912, followed by the astoundingly sharp rise from 1912 to 
1922, and the marked slowing up in the following decade. If calcu- 
lated in terms of dollars of equal purchasing power, as in Figure 14, 
in the preceding chapter,^ the debt increase would appear to be less 
than it is in actual dollars, for the money borrowed for public im- 
provements in “the prosperous twenties” had a low purchasing 
power, but even on this basis the debt increase is relatively greater 
than the revenue increase. 

For each year since 1927 there is available a report by the State 

'The besL published statistical analysis and discussion of state and local debts 
in Minnesota appears in Minnesota Year Book, 1934, pp. 312-,'57. It is based upon 
the reports to the State Tax Commission, but is more detailed than the publication 
issued annually by that body under the title Inteerest-Beiiring Debts of the Stale of 
Minnesota and lU Municipalities. Unless otherwise stated, the data used here came 
from the Year Book. 

“ Set; above, p. 172. 

“ See above, p. 170. 
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Tax Commission on state and local indebtedness.'* From this it 
appears that from January 1, 1928, to January 1, 1934, the total 
amount of state and local debts decreased by about $7,500,000, or 
just over 2 per cent. During this period all classes of local units 
reduced their debts by a total of about $32,000,000, but in the same 
period the state debt increased by about $25,000,000. The tendency 

Tabi.e 21. — Increase op State and Local Debt.? 

IN Minnesota, 1890-1932 * 


Total State and 
Local Debt 



* This table is compiled from the Firuincud Statistics oj 
State and Local Governments, 1931: Minnesota (United 
States Bureau of the Census, 1934), and the Census Bu- 
reau’s report on Puhlia Debt, issued as a section of its 1922 
report on Wealth, Debt, and Taxation (1924) . The total lor 
1932 is less than that reported by the State Tax Commisison 
because of a different handling of rural credits bonds and 
assets, and for other reasons. The per capita figures were 
calculated on the basis of the last preceding census of popu- 


towai’d the reduction of local debt.s continues, but the state debt 
i.? likely to become even larger than it is before it can be reduced 
materially. 

Further analysis of the debt figures may be postponed until the 
problem of local debts has been considered more broadly. 


Debts and the Power to Borrow 
The term “debt” has a general and a special meaning. Every 
time a local government contracts to purchase anything, or em- 
ploys a worker at stipulated wages, or has a judgment rendered 
against it, or borrows money, it becomes indebted, i. e., obligated 
to pay, to that extent. The debts of a local government in a broad 
sense would include all such obligations. In a more limited and 
.special sense, however, the debts of a government are its formal 
obligations to pay for money borrowed. These obligations are called 
bonds, as a rule, but may also be called certificates of indebtedness, 
or notes, or something else. “Warrants” issued to pay current obli- 
gations for wages, supplies, etc., which get into the hands of banks 
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and others when the local government has no cash to pay them, 
arc sometimes included with debts and sometimes not. In general 
it is borrowing, and debts resulting from borrowing, to which this 
chapter is devoted. 

The function of borrowing in public finance is much the same 
as it is with private individuals. Normally one tries to live within 
his income for all constantly recurring expenses, but when some 
crisis is to be met, or some larger venture is to be undertaken — a 
farm, a home, or a park to be purchased, a factory or a courthouse 
to be built — current income is likely to be insufficient and even 
savings may be inadequate. The future satisfactions to be gained 
from so large an acquisition may justify borrowing and postponing 
to future years the repayment of the loan. A “pay-as-you-go” 
policy is, therefore, generally deemed to be the wisest one for all 
regularly recurrent expenditures, for governments as for individu- 
als, but borrowing may be justified (1) in great emergencies, such 
as wars, earthquakes, and serious depressions, and (2) for the ac- 
quisition of expensive things of enduring value, particularly where 
the expenditure is of a type that occurs very infrequently. 

The dangers of unlimited borrowing by governments are so 
great that all governments other than the central one are usually 
restricted in the use of this power. Many state constitutions put 
limits to the borrowing capacity of the state itself and of the local 
governments. The Minnesota constitution still includes a clause 
forbidding the state to incur debts for works of internal improve- 
ment,° but there are today such important exceptions to it that it 
no longer seriously restricts state borrowing. 

Tjocal governments have, of course, no powers to borrow other 
than those conferred upon them by the state. It is only through 
state laws that local units obtain any power to borrow. Hence it 
follows that the state, and particularly the state legislature, has 
a very grave responsibility for all the borrowing that is done by 
local units. 

In Minnesota there is no constitutional limit upon the debts 
of local units except that which forbids the legislature to author- 
ize them “to issue bonds, or to become indebted in any manner to 
aid in the construction or equipment of any or all railroads to any 
amount that shall exceed five (5) per centum of the value of 
the taxable property” within such local unit.*"’ This provision was 

'' Constitution of Minnesota, Article IX, Section S. 

“/Wd., Section IS. 
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adopted in 1879, and came too late to prevent much mischief that 
resulted from early municipal loans to railroads. 

In the absence of con.stitutional limitations of any importance, 
the Minnesota legislature has had a fairly free hand in the control 
of local borrowing. While it has been insufficiently cautious at 
times, it has lately shown a commendable tendency to try to cor- 
rect old faults, and to tighten up borrowing practices for all classes 
of units. The result is a noticeable improvement in recent years.'^ 


Purposes for Which Money May Be Borrowed 
The principal purposes for which bonds may be issued are set 
forth in the laws substantially as follows; ® 

Cities and Villages 


Public buil(ling.s 
Hospitals 
Schools 
Liliruries 
Musciim.s 
Art, galleries 
Park, parkway.s 
Bridge.s 

Waterways control 


Sewers 

Garbage di.sposal plants 
Subways 

Streets, sidewalks, pavements, 
culverts 
Water supply 

Liglit, heat, and power plants 
Street railways 
Telephone and telegraph lines 
revenue is or may be 


“Other public conveniences from which 
derived.” 

Bridges and roads within two miles of the corporate limits. 
Counties 


Public highways 
“Steam traction roads” 
Bridges 
Morgues 

Town roads and “bridges 
thereon” 


Courthouse 
Jail 

Poor farm 
Hospitals 
Towns 

Town hall 

School Districts 

School .sites Schoolhouses 

All needed equipment 
All Local Units 
To pay judgments 
To fund floating debt 
To refund outstanding bonds 

In addition to these general provisions, various old special laws, 
more recent laws applying to only one or a few places each, and 
city charter clauses authorize borrowing for many other purposes. 
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Thus Ramsey County has become possessed of a golf course and 
a public swimming beach; many cities have airports, tourist camps, 
and other facilities; while school districts maintain playgrounds 
and other appurtenances to the schools. In short, for practically 
every new service that has been authorized, some power to borrow 
has been conferred on local units if any land, buildings, or perma- 
nent equipment were needed to render the service. 

Borrowing Procedures 

As a check upon hasty or unwise borrowing, the general laws 
lay down certain regular procedures that must be followed.^* In 
some cases these are supplemented or superseded by provisions of 
special laws and charters. The procedure usually calls for a pre- 
liminary resolution by the local governing body, to be followed by 
a favorable vote of the electors at a general or special election. 
The majorities required are as follows: (1) Towns, counties, and 
cities, majority of those voting at the election; (2) villages and 
boroughs, five-eighths of those voting on the question; and (3) 
school districts, two-thirds of those present and voting. 

In Minneapolis, ordinary borrowing takes place without a popu- 
lar vote. The board of estimate and taxation in that city has the 
power to borrow on behalf of the city when requested to do so by 
the council or by some board. There are other exceptions, also, to 
the strict requirement of a popular vote on all local borrowing. 

It is evident from the laws that the legi.slators have desired to 
make the voters feel directly the responsibility for local borrowing, 
so that any mistakes made could not be charged to the local offi- 
cials. It may be, too, that they expected that the voters would be 
reluctant to authorize debts. There is iiractically no evidence at 
hand by which the efficacy of this check upon borrowing may be 
tested. That many proposed bond issues are defeated at the elec- 
tions is well known, but how many more or less would have been 
approved if the whole responsibility were placed on the local board 
or council it is not possible to say. It appears, however, that voters 
have frequently been swayed by the desire for some immediate 
improvement, and that they have been less willing to vote taxes 
on themselves than to vote bonds to be paid in the future. Cer- 
tainly in the boom years of the twenties the check of the popular 
vote seems to have had very little effect in keeping down borrow- 
ing; but it is equally certain that in recent depression years the 

"JWrf., Sections 1938-6, 1941, 1943-46. 
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voters have more frequently turned against bond issues. The times, 
more than any particular device like a referendum on bond issues, 
seem to determine whether bond issues shall be many or few. 

Following a favorable popular vote, the general practice calls 
for an advertisement for bids on the proposed bond issue, a public 
opening of the several bids, and the acceptance of the most favor- 
able one. Generally the bonds are “not to be sold or disposed of 
for less than their face value with accrued interest, except when 
specifically provided by law.” Interest above 6 per cent annually 
is prohibited. 

The advantage of having some regular and formal procedure for 
borrowing is unquestioned. Those who buy the bonds generally wish 
to be assured that the issue is regular in every way, and in the case 
of large issues thej' may spend a good deal to employ attorneys 
to check the whole proceedings. The expense to which they are thus 
put must normally be recouped through a higher rate of interest. 
Something might be saved in the long run for Minne,sota taxpayers 
if the attorney general of the state, and the county attorneys, were 
made responsible for checking the proceedings and had the power 
to issue certificates attesting to the regularity of issues so that they 
would be incontestable after a certain date except for fraud. This 
would be a valuable guarantee to the bond buyer, and he might 
well accept the bonds at a lower rate of interest if he saved per- 
sonal attorney’s fees and also had this assurance. 

Analysis of Present Local Debts 
At the beginning of 1934 the total indebtedness of state and 
local governments in Minnesota as reported by the State Tax 
Commission was as given in Table 22.^“ 

At that time the true and full value of all taxable and tax- 
exempt property within the state, real and personal, was about 
$6,000,000,000, or nearly twenty times the net public indebtedness. 
This makes the net public debt equal to only about 5% per cent 
of all property values in the state, but in terms of taxation, were 
this debt to be retired by a state-wide uniform property tax, it 
would require a ten-mill tax fully collected on the assessed valua- 
tion of real and personal property each year for about twenty years 
to pay off the principal in equal annual installments. In the mean- 
time interest at 4% per cent would require a nine-mill tax the first 
year and decreasing rates each year until in the last year about a 
“ Mmneaota Year Book , 1984, p. 312. 
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Table 22. — State and Local Debts, as of January 1, 1031 


Unit Total Debt Caxuta 

OP I dial 


Stale $112,153,812.38 34.1 $43.74 

City and village 100,318,686.40 30.5 62.15* 

School dktrict 64,353,732.40 19.5 25.09 

County 48,922.503.90 14.7 19.08 

Town 3,074,540.58 0.0 S.lSf 


Total $328,822,274.78 99.7 $128$ 


* In cities and villages only, 
fin towiLS only. 

$ This is the crude average for the whole state. In most rural dlslricts the aver- 
age would be much lower, and in most urban places considerably higher. 

lialf-mill tax for interest would be required. It hapiiens, however, 
that the debt burden is far from being evenly distributed over the 
state, and that direct property taxation is not required for the 
retirement of all parts of the public debt. 

The term “net indebtedness,” used above, requires some ex- 
planation. Ordinarily, if a local government is to know all of its 
debts, as it should from time to time, its officers will have to sum 
up all outstanding obligations of every kind against the govern- 
ment, and consider these together as its gross debt. This sum, less 
any assets available for the payment thereof, would then in a sense 
be its net debt. A calculation similar to this is made by the Tax 
Commission in its annual reports on indebtedness. 

According to common usage and statutory provisions a some- 
what different calculation is made by local officers in calculating 
the legal net debt.^i The legislature has been especially intere.stcd 
in two things: first, the long-term debt which results from borrow- 
ing, as distinct from current obligations which are likely to be paid 
out of current local revenues; and second, particularly that part 
of tlii.s long-term debt which is likely to become a charge upon the 
general property lax. For that reason the general statutes on public 
indebtedness do not relate to “current and ordinary public ex- 
penses, but only to the authorized indebtedness, payable with in- 
terest at future and stated times.” This means, in general, that part 
of the debt of local governments which is created by borrowing and 
which is represented by bonds and certificates of indebtedness. 

From the gross debt, which is the sum of all bonds, certificates 
of indebtedness, warrants or order's issued by, and judgments ob- 
“ Mason’s Miimesota SttiLutes, Sections 1935, 1938-8, 4. 
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tained against, any local unit, the following items may be deducted 
to determine its net debt: (1) county highway bonds which are to 
be reimbursed by the state; (2) obligations issued to acquire, im- 
prove, or maintain waterworks, electric light plants, and similar 
public utilities, which are supposed to be capable of being self- 
supporting; (3) obligations which are to be paid from special as- 
sessments rather than from general taxes; (4) obligations issued 
to create or maintain a permanent improvement revolving fund; 
(5) “warrants or orders having no definite or fixed maturity”; 
and (6) the assets of the sinking fund which are to be used to 
retire outstanding bonds. 

The annual reports of public indebtedness compiled by the 
Minnesota Tax Commission present a wealth of information about 
local debts, but no table which exactly conforms to the legal defini- 
tion of “net debt.” Instead it presents the “outstanding bonds less 
sinking funds,” and the “outstanding warrants and certificates in 
excess of funds” to pay them. These two items added together give 
the figures on local debt burdens presented just above. 

Excluding the state debt, the items of indebtedness here charged 
up to local units alone amounted to $216,669,462, or on the average 
$84.51 per capita of the whole population, and over 13 per cent of 
the assessed value of real and personal property exclusive of mon- 
eys and credits. 

These figures, while important and interesting, give no concep- 
tion whatever of the net debt of local units as defined by law. For 
counties we must strike out most of the “ditch bonds,” about 
$21,500,000, since these are to be paid mainly by special assess- 
ments, in part by the state, which has assumed some of this debt 
under the Red Lake Game Preserve Law and other acts, and only 
in part by the local governments from property taxation. If these 
deductions are made, county “net debt” as defined by law drops to 
about $27,000,000. 

For cities and villages, likewise, all water and all light and heat 
bonds, totaling about $21,000,000, can be eliminated. In addition 
a large part of road and bridge, sewer, street improvement, and 
park bonds in municipalities can be stricken out because payable 
by special assessments, and some part of building bonds likewise, 
since by law the Minneapolis auditorium bonds, over $2,000,000, 
and the St. Paul city hall-courthouse bonds, though payable from 
property taxation, are outside the net debt limit. We can only 
estimate how much to deduct, but probably $40,000,000 at least 
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should go out, leaving the legal “net debt” of cities and villages 
about $60,000,000. 

In addition, from all units some part of the debt in the form of 
warrants may be deducted — at a guess $5,000,000 or more. By 
these deductions the legal net debt of all local units in 1933 becomes 
about $163,000,000, or just over 10 per cent of the assessed valua- 
tion of properly including moneys and credits, and about $61 per 
capita. The school debt, a large item, is here included, although the 
income tax receipts are now pledged to pay this debt. 

This recalculation in terras of legal “net debt” is important, 
but should not have too much emphasis. All the debts listed are 
legal debts and must be paid, whether by properly taxes, income 
tax, special asses.sments, or otherwise. The state may fail to reim- 
burse counties for highway bonds or may divert the income tax 
to other purposes, and other things may happen. For these reasons 
our analysis will follow in the main the figures reported by the 
Tax Commission. The accompanying table of estimated amounts 
probably payable from general taxes may, however, be of some 
interest. 

Of the total local indebtedness reported by the Tax Commis- 
sion, towns as such, with about 37 per cent of the state’s population 
and 43 per cent of its a.ssessed valuation, had in 1933 only about 


Table 23. — Estimated Local Debt.s Payable from Property Tax Revenues 
IN 1930 * 



Counties.... $30,000,000 100 100 0.7 $.53 $1,350,000 

Towns 3,000,000 37 43 0.1 6t .14t 13.5,000 

CiUe,s ami villages. . 65,000.000 62 57 2.64$ 1.83$ 2,925,000 

School districts ... . 74,000,000 100 100 1.7 1.30 3,330,000 


Total $172,000,000 4.0§ $3.02§ $7,740,000 


* This table was calculated on the basis of 1930 debt and valuation figure.s. 
Reduced property valuations since that time would tend to iiierease the tax rate 
needed to pay intere.st, but the income tax receipts since 1933 take care of much of 
the school district debt burden. 

t In towns only. $ In cities and villages only. 

§ Average for the state. The average for towns is 2.68 mills, and $1.97 per 
capita; for cities and villages, 6.04 mills and $3.66 per capita. 
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1.4 per cent of the total local debt — a little over $3 per capita. 
Cities and villages as such, with about G2 per cent of the total 
population and 57 per cent of total assessed valuation, carried 4G 
per cent of the local debt, or over $62 per capita. The rest of the 
local debt, including that for counties (nearly 23 per cent of the 
total and over $19 per capita) and for school districts (over 29 
per cent and $25 per capita of the whole population) , was spread 
more evenly over the whole state. For any particular community, 
of course, city, village, or town debt must be added to county and 
school district debt to make the correct total for that place. 

The average local debt figure of $84.51 per capita is somewhat 
mi.sleading becau.se of the great differences that exist between com- 
munities. On the basis of assessed valuation of taxable property, 
exclusive of money and credits, the local debt equals 13.39 per 
cent, or $134 for each $1,000 of assessed valuation. We must keep 
in mind, however, that the figures for “a.sses.sed valuation” do not 
include a great deal of taxpaying property, such as railroads, and 
that the average assessment probably does not exceed 30 per cent 
of full value. On the basis of full and true value of all property 
that pays taxes in one way or another, local debts probably equal 
about $40 or less on each $1,000 of full valuation, and the part 
which must be paid from local tax levies less than $30 per $1,000 
of full value. This average, again, is of somewhat doubtful value 
because of the great differences in debt betAveen one locality and 
another. 

The local debt of over $216,000,000 Avas very unevenly dis- 
tributed throughout the state. Hennepin, Ramsey, and St. Louis 
counties and the local units therein accounted for over $139,000,000, 
or nearly 65 per cent of the total. Ramsey had the highest per 
capita local debt, $172.94, and little Lake of the Woods Avas a 
close second Avith $170.94. Both these amounts Avere more Llian 
tAvice the average local debt figui-e of $84.51. The highe.st per capita 
figures in general Avere in the three most populous counties, in the 
northern cut-over area (Cook, Koochiching, Lake of the W'oods, 
Cass, and Aitkin counties, as well as St. Louis), and in certain 
counties Avith high drainage debts (Pennington, Marshall, Swift, 
Renville, and Murray) . These all ran over $100 per capita. The 
loAA^est local debts Avere, in general, in the southeastern rual coun- 
ties, as shoAvn in the accompanying map (Figure 15) . The very 
lowest were Goodhue ndth $15.91 and Carver with $16,95 per 
capita. 
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On a different basis, considering local debts as a percentage of 
assessed valuation of taxable real and personal property exclusive 
of money and credits, Koochiching County led the list with total 
local debts ecpial to 53.78 per cent of the assessed valuation. With 
money and credits included in the base, as authorized by law, Lake 
of the Woods led with over 40 per cent, but Cass, Cook, and Koo- 
chiching were close rivals, as shown in Table 24. The crude state- 


Table 24. — Total Local Debts and Assessed Valuations in Selected Counties, 
Januaby 1, 1934 


County 


(A) (B) 

A.SSESSED Assessed 

Value Includ- Value Exclud- 
ing Money ing Money 
and Credits and Credits 


Net Debts 
OP All 
IjOCAIj 
Units 


(D) (E) 

Percent- Peroent- 
AOE C AGE C 

IS OP A isofB 


Hennepin $338,308,628 $343,138,159 $03,407,378 11.78 

Earn.sey 2,51.705,912 109,925,909 49,585,023 19.70 

St. Loui.s 340,854,333 299,345,554 26,004,810 7.62 


18,50 


8.09 


Cook 1,029,611 

Koocliicliing .3,904,304 

Lake of tlie Woods . . 1,786,814 

Ca.sa 4,249,302 

Beltrami 5,064,723 

Malinotnen 2,092,504 


967,094 391,878 38.06 

4,154,309 2,234,034 37.83 

1.088,544 716,928 40.12 

4,049,474 1,681,291 89.57 

4,802,899 1,120,801 22.11 

1,997,868 570,024 27.24 


40.50 

53.78 

42.40 

41.52 
23,83 

28.53 


Goodhue 
Carver . 



22,037,410 18, 514, .590 

11,960,579 10,878,188 

12,210,071 11,232,438 

1,3,887,725 12,914,437 

8,740,476 7,988,008 

9,031,085 7,912,151 


498,103 2.20 2.69 

287,105 2.40 2,64 

313,948 2.55 2,80 

607,516 4.37 4.70 

318,889 8.04 3.99 

355,830 3.94 4.50 


wide average was 13.39 per cent with money and credits excluded 
and 10.65 on the other basis. The lowest counties were Carver, 
Goodhue, and Sibley with less than 3 per cent on either basis. In 
the latter counties the debt problem is obviously unimportant, but 
in those having the largest debts the burden is very difficult to 
carry. 

While it is impossible to make an exact comparison of debt bur- 
dens between Minnesota and neighboring states, the figures of the 
Census Bureau summarized in Table 25 are of some value as an 
indication. Only Iowa among the adjoining stales has a state and 
local debt burden approaching that of Minnesota, and that state 
alone exceeds Minnesota in local debt. The reason for this excess 
is that the Iowa counties issued and are charged with most of the 
highway bonds, whereas in Minnesota the state has assumed this 
body of debts. 
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Debt Limits 

Definitely aimed to keep down the amount of local indebted- 
ness, in the interests of public solvency and the taxpayer’s re- 
sources, are the statutory provisions with respect to debt limits. 
The latest general act on this subject provides as follows: 

No municipality except school districts shall hereafter incur or be sub- 
ject to a net debt beyond ten per cent of the last assessed valuation, as 
finally equalized, of all taxable property therein, including moneys and 
credits, and no school district shall incur or become subject to a net debt 
beyond twenty per cent of such assessed valuation.’^^ 

Certain exceptions are made to this provision. 

Table 23. — Psa Capita Debts op Minnesota anc 
Adjoining States in 1032 * 


State and Local 


State Local Debts 

Debts Only 


Minne.-iola $110 $72 

Wisconsin fiO 68 

Iowa 07 91 

South Dakota 73 31 

North Dakota 63 43 


* These figures do not agree with others used in this 
chapter because of the different basis used by the Census 
Bureau in making its calculations. Thus, for example, state 
rural credit bonds are not included, and there are other im- 
portant differences. 

Various parts of this important clause call for careful study. In 
the first place the term “municipality” as used in this law includes 
every county, city, village, borough, town, or school district. The 
reader will also remember the three levels of local government- in 
the state. Each county is a municipality, and it may have a net 
debt up to 10 per cent of the assessed valuation of its taxable prop- 
erty (level 1). Each city, village, and town is a municipality, and 
each may liave a net debt up to 10 per cent (level 2). Finally, the 
school districts covering the same area may have net debts up to 
20 per cent (level 3). For most communities these add up to a 
legally possible “net debt” of 40 per cent of the assessed valuation, 
and for some communities it may be more.^® 

^ Ibid., Sot'lion 1938-4. Cilic.") of the first class, apparently limited by tliis sec- 
tion to a 5 per cent indebtednciis, we authorized by Section 1278 to increase the 
limit to 10 per cent by charter provision. Minneapolis and St. Paul have made such 
an inoreiise, but apparently Duluth has not. A few other home rule cities also ap- 
pear tn have debt limits of les.s than 10 per cent. 

■’That is. in cases ivliore the legislature has autliorized borrowing “outside the 
debt limit," or whore it has made oQier special arrangements. 
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The basis on which these various percentage limits are to be 
calculated is not the full value of all property. The “assessed value” 
is to be used, and this for ordinary real and iiersonal property is 
a percentage of full and true ranging from 10 to 50. Prior to the 
enactment of the homestead exemption laAv, the average for all 
property subject to ordinary taxes was about 37 xaer cent. Today 
it is probably closer to 30 per cent. But “money and credits” are 
also included in the base, and these are assessed at full value. 
Hence a calculation somewhat as follows must be made for each 
community: 


Total 

Possible 40 per cent debt. . 


Mankato, 

Minneapolis, 

1034 

1934 

.$0,013,447 

$276,516,465 

. 1,0.32,140 

40,845,237 

. 2,006,048 

190,246,649 

.$9,051,635 

$606,608,351 

.$3,620,654 

.$202,643,340 


For the state as a whole in 1934 the valuation on this basis was 
$2,033,815,570, and the maximum debt, if all three levels of local 
units had gone to the limit in debt, would have amounted to 
$813,526,228. This is about two and a half times the entire state 
and local debt figure given at the beginning of this chapter. But 
“net debt” as defined in the statute quoted above applies only to 
local debt, and is a much more limited concept. 

Local debts alone at the beginning of 1934 were just a little over 
one-fourth of the general limits at present in effect, even when some 
categories of debt are included which might legally be excluded. 
In other words, the laws permit local debts four times as large as 
they actually are. When it is considered that many communities 
whose debts are far short of the legal limits are already suffering 
seriously from their debt burdens, such limitations seem to be ob- 
viously open to criticism. 

The defects in the present debt limit laws may be summarized 
under three heads: (1) defects in the base line against which debt 
is measured; (2) frequent legislative changes in the limits; and (3) 
overlapping of areas having power to borrow. 

1. General property, both real and personal, is a commonly ac- 
cepted measure for determining the limits of local indebtedness. 
Such property is subject to dhect taxation for the payment of local 
debts; its taxpaying ability is in a sense pledged to the payment of 
debts; and the rate of taxation imposed on it can be shifted up 
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and down from year to year in order to make revenues adequate to 
meet recurring obligations for interest and principal payments. 

In Minnesota the inclusion of money and credits in the base is 
open to serious question. This class of pi'operty is unstable in value 
(with the exception of money itself, which has more stability) and 
is somewhat easily moved outside the state or concealed; but more 
important than all other considerations, it is taxed at the fixed 
low rate of 3 mills on the dollar of full valuation, and of the 3-mill 
tax the local governments get only five-sixths, or 2.5 mills. Sup- 
pose, then, that $1,000,000 in money and credits is reported and 
as.sessed in any municipality. Under a 10 per cent debt limit, 
$100,000 could be borrowed against it, and under a 40 per cent 
limit, as described above, $400,000. The tax revenue from the 
money and credits tax would be $1,000 to the city or village, $1,000 
to the school district, and $500 to the county, or $2,500 in all. At 
the same time, 4 per cent interest on $100,000 would amount to 
$4,000, or far more than the total revenue from this source, and on 
$400,000 would be four times as much. To borrow against such a 
resource, which does not pay enough tax even to cover the interest 
on the debt incurred, is clearly unwise. 

2. As already stated, local debt limits in Minnesota are pro- 
vided for by the statutes. Such a policy in itself is not highly objec- 
tionable, but if the limits are to mean anything the legislature needs 
to stand by them firmly session after session. This it has been 
unable to do, with the result that the limits are ever changing. One 
type of change is to be found in various laws, applicable mainly to 
cities of the first class, permitting borrowing for certain purposes 
“outside the debt limits” — that is to say, in disregard of the limits. 
In this way Minneapolis was authorized to borrow $3,000,000 be- 
yond existing limits to construct the municipal auditorium. There 
was, of course, the specious plea that the earnings of the auditorium 
would 2)ay for it, but the experience in practically all other cities 
was to the contrary. 

Changes are also frequently made in the base by the alteration, 
usually by the reduction, of the percentages of full value which are 
to be taken as the asses.sed values. The most recent case of this 
kind was the so-called homestead exemption law, already dis- 
cussed, which reduced taxes on homesteads by reducing the ratio 
of mssessed to full value on the first $4,000 of value from 40 to 25 
pcj- cent for city homesteads and from SSYs to 20 pei- cent for farm 

“See, Cluipler VII. 
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homesteads. This was clone without any compensatory adjustment 
of debt limits, with the result that a number of places previously 
well within legal limits found themselves with debts in excess of 
what the law permits on the new basis. 

In short, there is very little stability in the present debt limits, 
and no real prospect of such stability until a new base is found, or 
until the legislature adopts an attitude of opposition to further 
juggling with the limitation laws. 

3. Added to the defects already discussed is the fact that at the 
present time three overlapping levels of local units have independ- 
ent power to incur debts. The school board does not have to con- 
sult the town, village, or city, nor do these in turn have to consult 
the county before borrowing. In fact, no unit has to consult any 
other. The responsibility for holding down the total debt burden 
rests almost entirely on the voters, acting through referendum on 
particular bond issues; but the voters are so divided in their inter- 
ests, and in general so poorly informed about financial matters, 
that they are unable to maintain steady and consistent control. In 
fact, they are generally inclined to borrow and thus to postpone 
taxes rather than to assume the immediate tax burdens involved in 
a pay-as-you-go policy. 

Partly as a result of this lack of any unified local responsibility 
for borrowing, and partly from other causes less subject to control, 
the total local debts in a number of counties are very high, and 
some are close to the legal limit of 40 per cent over all. This means, 
as a rule, that certain communities within these counties are above 
legal limits, although at the time the debts Avere incurred they were 
probably legal. 

The Retikement of Bonds 

Closely connected with the question of debt limits is the prob- 
lem of getting debts paid. Total debt burdens cannot be kept down 
unless old bonds are retired before new ones are issued. 

Prior to 1927 practically all bonds sold by local units in Minne- 
sota Avere what are known as "sinking fund” or term bonds. That 
is to say, each entire issue would run for a fixed number of years, 
say tAventy or thirty, and all would fall due at once. In theory the 
local unit Avould set aside each year in a sinking fund enough 
money so that the accumulation at the end of the term, Avith inter- 
est earned, would be sufficient to retire the entire issue. The theory 
Avas better than the practice. It overlooked the fact that many 
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towns, school districts, and small cities and villages had no experi- 
ence in such matters, that banks were not always safe, and that 
proper investments for sinking funds are not easy to find. Even 
large cities and counties find it very hard to administer their sink- 
ing funds properly, and the temptation to keep the tax rate low 
instead of building up the sinking fund, or to spend tax revenues 
for other purposes, is so great that one would have to travel far to 
find a perfectly administered sinking fund. 


Table 26, — Total Indebtedness and Sinking Fund Asset.s, .Ianuaby 1, 1931 


Unit 

Total 

iNDHaiT- 

EDNEas 

Sinking 

Assets 

Pehcentage 
Ratio or 
Sinking Fund 
Assets to 
Total Indebt- 
edness 

Counties 

$48,922„304 

$2,066,409 

4.2 

Towns 

3,074.640 

34,090 

1.1 

Cities and villages 

100,318,686 

4,679,974* 

4.5 

School districts 

64,353,732 

6,895,02lt 

9.1 


* Excluding amounts allocated to school debt retirement in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. 

t Including $4,639,294 allocated to this fund in Minneapolis and St. Paul from 
general sinking fund-s. 

Two evidences of this are sufficient. First is the large amount 
of refunding bonds always outstanding in local governments, and 
the large number of special acts enacted by the legislature from 
time to time to permit refunding. When bonds fall due and there 
is no sum on hand in the sinking fund to pay them, there is gen- 
erally only one thing to do, and that is to issue refunding bonds to 
exchange for the old bonds or to raise the money to pay them off. 
Refunding operations have increased greatly in the past few years. 

The other evidence of the poor administration of local sinking 
funds is to be found in the figures of the amounts actually accumu- 
lated in them. The last published debt report contains the figures 
given in Table 

It is true that the bonds issued by localities since 1927 have 
been largely of the serial type, which do not require the accumula- 
tion of sinking funds, and that since 1933 the proceeds of tlie in- 
come tax have been pledged in major part to the payment of school 
district debts. This use of the income tax revenues was necessary, 
however, because of the inadequate provision made locally for inly- 
ing these obligations — for the apparently good showing of school 
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district sinking funds is due almost entirely to the arbitrary alloca- 
tion to the local school debts of over $4,650,000 from the general 
sinking funds of Minneapolis and St. Paul, funds actually accumu- 
lated by the municipal authorities. 

In general the larger municipalities have made better provision 
for sinking funds than smaller places, but at best the record is very 
poor. The accumulations reported are almost everywhere inade- 
quate, and refunding, or the issuing of new bonds to take up the 
old, is almost inevitable. 

An important act passed in 1927 set the local units upon a new 
course in the matter of bond issues and repayment.^'* It provided 
that local bond issues, with certain exceptions, should be of the 
serial type. That is to say, when the bonds are issued and sold, a 
certain number are dated to mature each year. The first ones must 
be paid off within three years, and the largest amount paid off in 
any one year must not be more than two and one-half times the 
amount retired in any other year. Thus for bonds of recent issue a 
sinking fund in the usual sense will not be required. A fairly even 
amount of each issue will fall due each year, and a tax collected 
that year for the purpose will be used at once to retire the bonds 
falling due. 

This is not all. Whenever new bonds are issued, the local unit 
issuing them must at that time levy a tax, irrepealable until the 
bonds have all been retired, suflicient to pay the interest on out- 
standing bonds and the principal of all bonds falling due in any 
year. The county auditor, who also keeps a register of new bonds 
issued, is required to levy this tax annually on taxable property in 
the local unit concerned. The tax so levied and collected may be 
used for no other purpose. Thus debt retirement becomes more or 
le.ss automatic and is removed from the arena of taxpayer politics 
in the locality concerned. Only serious tax delinquency can upset 
the regular payment of bonds. 

An important principle embodied in this act is that public obli- 
gations should be met and discharged when due. The law alms to 
regularize all interest-paying and debt-retiring operations, and to 
prevent the postponing of settlement dates by refunding and other 
operations. It goes somewhat further, in fact, in that it puts time 
limits, none exceeding thirty years, on bond issues for various pur- 
poses, according to the estimated life of the improvement made or 
of the property acquired. 

Session Laws, 1027, Ch. 131; Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, Section 1038-3 fl. 
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Had this important law been enacted some years earlier, Minne- 
sota’s local governments might have met the stx-ess of the depression 
without serious impairment of their credit. As it was, the depres- 
sion with its accompaniment of excessive tax delinquency and the 
need for carrying on services despite loss of revenues made sound 
financial management almost impossible. To meet a number of 
local emergencies the legislature was compelled to enact various 
measures to permit the refunding of bonds over long periods of 
time, the scaling down of debts where necessary, the reduction of 
interest payments through negotiations with bondholders, the 
issuance of state loans of a new type to distressed local units, and 
assumption by the state of various categories of local debts. This 
body of legislation is too complex and technical to be summarized 
here, but out of it have emerged certain new principles of great 
importance for the future. 

Most important of all, the state legislature has recognized the 
state’s responsibility for local debts and debt policies. In cases like 
those of the drainage debts, where the counties had to assume 
debts to pay for ditches which they had not approved, the legisla- 
ture has contrived to relieve them by having the state take over 
the debts in return for a clear state title to tax-delinquent lands 
in the districts affected. In other cases, where bankruptcy or a com- 
promise with the creditors faced certain localities, the state became 
a money lender, borrowing on its own credit in order to lend to 
the distressed communities. With respect to school debts, which 
rested directly upon property taxes, it found a way to give relief 
simultaneously to property owners and to local units by allocating 
the revenues from the income tax to the payment of these debts. 

It was perhaps inevitable that the state should take an in- 
creased interest in local borrowing in recent years. As custodian 
of the permanent school, uiriversity, internal improvement, and 
swamp land funds, it had become the largest single creditor of the 
local governments. By 1934 it held approximately $35,000,000 in 
the bonds of school districts and municipalities in the state. Al- 
though these bonds were more fully secured as to both interest 
and principal than most other local bonds issued in the state,^® 
even the state was not certain of repayment in all cases and had 
to make some coiiquomises with the local units. 

If the state is thus to be compelled, for the preservation of its 
own funds as well as the credit of its local units, to help the latter 
Minucsota Statutes, Sections 19SS-69. 
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out of their financial difficulties, it has little choice but to move 
forward to new measures of state and local control of local borrow- 
ing and debt administration. When the storms of the depression 
have passed there will be need for constructive work upon this 
problem. The outlines of a new plan were offered by an important 
bill in the 1935 legislature, but this bill alone did not go far enough. 
The minimum needs would seem to be the following; 

1. The entire local debt in any county should be considered 
more or less as a unit, although the largest cities might be partially 
exempted, and in each county some body should be responsible for 
controlling local debt issues. 

2. The debt limit should be based upon as firm a foundation 
as possible, probably the full valuation of real property or real and 
personal property, but exclusive of money and credits, 

3. The total local debt chargeable against any community 
should not be permitted to exceed seven or eight per cent of full 
and true valuation, as defined above, without special precautions 
being taken for full public hearings on any proposed bond issue; 
and it should not exceed 10 or possibly 12 per cent in any case. 

4. Bonds issued to provide utilities whieh can actually be made 
to pay their own way in whole or in part should be exempted from 
this limitation only to the extent that the utility earnings provide 
for principal and interest. 

5. The legislature should provide by its own rules that no bill 
to increase the borrowing power of any local government could 
come to a vote without having been referred to the State Tax Com- 
mission for study and report. 

6. The Tax Commission should have special facilities for the 
study of debt problems. 

7. Legislative policy should discourage refunding and other 
methods of postponing debt payments, and encourage pay-as- 
you-go as much as possible. 

From the depression locaT governments may be expected to 
le.‘irn at least some part of the lesson of unwise borrowing and de- 
layed repayment of loans. As times grow better, tax delinquency 
decreases, and balanced budgets become the order of the day, every 
effort should be made to get out of debt. Other things being equal, 
those local governments are best prepared to meet emergencies 
which have no bonded debts. 
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STATE AID 

The people of Minnesota laid the foundation for a system of 
state aid for schools in the original constitution, by the following 
provision; 

The proceeds of such lands as are or hereafter may be granted by the 
United Stales for the use of schools within each township In this state, 
shall remain a perpetual school fund to the state. . . . The principal of 
all funds arising from sales, or other disposition of lands, or other property, 
granted or entrusted to this state in each township for educational pur- 
poses, shall forever be preserved inviolate and undiminished; and the in- 
come arising from the lease or sale of said school lands shall be distributed 
to the different townships throughout the state in proportion to the number 
of scholars in each township between the ages of five and twenty-one years, 
and shall be faithfully ajrplied to the specific objects of the original grants 
or appropriations.! 

At that time and later there were those who argued against the 
permanent state fund plan; they wanted the lands or the principal 
sums derived from sales to be granted at once to the localities. 
But better counsels prevailed. In most other states the funds were 
soon dissipated. In Minnesota the fund has continued to be a 
source of annual revenue to the schools and to grow in principal 
amount at the same time, even in years of depression, until today 
it is larger than ever. Thus the faith has been kept. 

Twenty years after the adoption of the constitution, with the 
initiation of a state-wide high school system the state began to ap- 
propriate additional funds to assist the localities in the support of 
their high schools. These appropriations, correctly designated as 
state aids, grew' very slowly until Avell doAvn into the present cen- 
tury. Furthermore, there was no comparable state aid for the sup- 
port of other local functions. The constitution provided that “The 
state shall never contract any debts for works of internal improve- 
ment or be a party in carrying on such works, except in cases where 
grants of land or other property shall have been made to tlie state, 
especially dedicated by the grant to specific purposes, and in such 
cases the state shall devote thereto the avails of such grants, and 

’ Gonstitutiou of Minnesota, Article VDI, Section 2. 
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may pledge or appropriate the revenues derived from such works 
in aid of their completion.” ® 

This proviso contemplated the grant offered by the national 
government of 5 per cent of the proceeds of public lands sold in 
the state, and possible future grants of land to be used for internal 
improvements.® 

The proceeds from the so-called “internal improvement land 
fund” were used for various improvements, mainly roads, but as 
late as 1909 roads were held to be internal improvements of the 
kind for which the state could not contract debts to be paid from 
taxes, and to the building of which it could not be a party, accord- 
ing to the first part of the section quoted.* It was not until 1898 
that any provision was made in the constitution whereby the state 
could levy taxes for road construction and improvement, and the 
first authorization of this kind limited the permissible tax to an 
amount so small that it was nearly negligible.® 

It was not until the present century was well begun, and the 
standard of public demands was rapidly rising, that old restrictions, 
customs, and ideas that stood in the way of state participation in 
local services were generally broken down and the state entered 
more largely into the financing of the functions of local govern- 
ment, or, alternatively, took over some of the more important and 
expensive ones. The trunk highway amendment to the constitution 
in 1920, the revision of the school aid laws in 1921, and the division 
of the gasoline tax between the state and the counties in 1929, 
stand out as important steps in the development of the new finan- 
cial relations of the state and local governments. 

In the fiscal year 1934 the state paid over to the local govern- 
ments of the state more than $20,000,000 toward the support of 
local services. In spite of the depression, partly because of it, state 
payments increased by more than $3,000,000 between 1930 and 
1934. Table 27 gives the distribution of the 1934 payments. 

It will be noted that the school districts receive more than half 
of all state payments to localities, that counties are a close second, 
and that cities, villages, and towns are far down the list. In fact, 

“ Ibid., Article IX, Section 5. 

“Enabling Act, United States Statutes at Large, 11; 106-67, Section B (Febru- 
ary 26, 18.57). The same act offered the people of Minnesota the school and univer- 
sity lands. 

* Cooke V. Ivcnson, 108 Minn. S88, 122 N. W. 2.51 (1909). 

“ The so-called “road and bridge fund” amendment, Article IX, Section 10. The 
first tax authorized for this fund amounted to only one-twentieth of a mill. The 
present rate is one mill. 
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Tarlk 27. — State Payments to Locai. Governments in the Fiscal Year 1034 


To School To ^oCmEs 

Districts Coonties Villages Towns 


School fund apportionment. . . . $3,484,268.70 

State aid 6,261,702.17 

Income tax school fund 994,327.60 

Rural credits land tax aid 194,186.81 

Gross earnings t,ax aid 151,400.00 

Smith-Hughe.? federal vocation- 
al aid 128,743.89 

Gcorgo-Rced federal aid 40,611.67 

State-owned land tax aid 50,000.60 

Public school library aid 20,418.36 

Aid to schools m Indian terri- 
tory 16,640.00 

Aid to evening schools for adults 11,551.00 


Gas tax Ys road and bridge... 

l-mi!l tax road and bridge 

Trunk highway bond reimbursc- 

County sanatoriums 

Red Lake Game Preserve (3 

counties) 

Reforestation and flood control 

(3 counties) 

Marshall County reforestation 
District court judges’ snlarie.s, 

etc: 

Drouth relief 

Inheritance tax distribution 

Drainage ns.sessinents, .state laud 

County agriculturo! agents 

Sheriffs’ mileage;, etc _. . . 

Power companies’ gross earnings 
Counties with 35 per cent state 

land 7,500.00 

Counties with 75 per cent delin- 
quency 

Insurance tax aid to fire de- 
partments 

Cigarette licenses 

Gro.s.s earnings tax aid 

Employment agency licenses. . . 


$3,600,000.00 

1.477,591.52 

1,586,616.48 

458.498.34 

401.270.34 

271,857.04 

199,944,81 

332,704.23 

423,421.19 

231,618.99 

40,391.81 

59,884.01 

15,781.63 

6,686.35 

7..500.00 

7,500.00 

$178,307.06 

125,000.()()t $13,044.101- 
60,000.00 
1,512.50 


Total $11,351,249.10 $9,201,356.24 $304, 819..50 $13,644.10 


Comparable total for 1930. . $9,8.82,873.39 $7,011,058.36 $391,039.29 $32,415,27 

* Comijiled from the Biennial Report of the State Auditor for 1033-34. 
t Division of cig.areUe license.s between cities, villages, and towns estimated. 

the amounts paid tlie latter types of local units are almost netf- 
ligible, and come mainly as the return to them of certain taxes and 
licenses collected within their limits. 

This favoritism toward the school districts and the countie.s on 
the part of the state is closely related to the purposes of the pay- 
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ments. More than half of the total (all that the school districts re- 
ceive, and a small part of what goes to the counties) is devoted to 
educational purposes. Nearly three-fourths of the payments to 
counties are to be expended upon the roads or go to paying road 
bonds issued by the counties. Less than 14 per cent of all payments 
covers all other purposes: relief of counties burdened with drain- 
age debt, county tuberculosis sanatoriums, so-called drouth relief, 
district court salaries and expenses, lire departments in cities and 
villages, in about that order of importance, and certain smaller 
cxiienses, with small amounts available for general local purpo.ses. 
A. short description of each of the major forms of aid will serve to 
give a better picture of the entire situation. 

School Aid and Appoktionment 

State payments for the support of local schools have not only 
increased greatly in amount in recent years, but also account for 
an increasing percentage of all local school expenditure.s. In 1930 
about 18 per cent of all local school funds came from the state; in 
1934 over 25 per cent. The money paid by the state to school dis- 
tricts may conveniently be discussed in connection with certain 
funds and legislative acts. 

1. The endowment fund consists mainly of the income from the 
permanent school fund. The latter fund, which now amounts to 
over $63,000,000, invested in approved bonds and mortgages, earns 
about $2,500,000 annually. To this income is added one-half of that 
from the swamp land fund, or nearly $200,000 additional each year. 
These sums, according to the constitution, "shall be distributed to 
the different townships throughout the state in proportion to the 
number of scholars in each township between the ages of five and 
twenty-one.” Prior to 1935 the statute provided for the “appor- 
tionment” of this endowment fund by saying that the money 
should be paid semiannually to the school districts which main- 
tained schools for at least seven months of the year, in proportion 
to the number of pupils in attendance at least forty days during 
the preceding year. 

2. The current school fund consists of the proceeds of a one- 
mill tax levied annually on the general property taxable as such 
throughout the state. The annual yield of this tax is now about 
$1,400,000. It rose at one time to over $2,000,000, but in recent 
years reduced property valuations and tax delinquencies have cut 
the yield more than one-fourth. This fund, says the statute, “shall 
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be distributed on the same basis and at the same time as the en- 
dowment fund except such part as the state auditor on the recom- 
mendation of the State Board of Education shall set aside from the 
current school fund each year for distribution with the special state 
aid fund.”® In 1934, $500,000 was taken from this fund and put 
into the state aid fund; the balance of about $900,000 was added to 
the income of the permanent school fund and distributed in the 
same way. Thus it will be noticed that some of the revenue from 
this one-mill tax is added to the earnings of the permanent fund for 
distribution. The total fund so apportioned in 1934 Avas $3,484,268, 
or about $6.60 per pupil to all public schools in the state. As pre- 
viously stated, this apportionment is not usually spoken of as 
"aid” at all, but is looked upon as merely the distribution of a fund 
to which the schools have a legal right. 

3. The special state aid fund consists of “the sums appropriated 
by the legislature for special aid to public schools or departments 
in the schools,” ’ plus such part of the current school fund, but not 
over $500,000 a year, as may be added to the special aid fund by 
the state auditor on the recommendation of the State Board of 
Education. The amounts legally available for the special aid fund 
in the fiscal year 1934 were as follows: 


Legislative appropriation $5,760,000 

Transferred from current school fund 500.000 

Gross earnings tax aid 160,000 

Evening school aid 6,000 

Public school library aid 20,000 

Federal aid for vocational education (approximate). . . , 152,000 


Total (approximate) $6,598,000 


Closely related to these aids are those for schools on Indian 
reservations, for the vocational training of disabled persons, and 
for other minor educational functions. Very similar also is the 
standing annual appropriation of $50,000 to be distributed by the 
state auditor to counties for the use of school districts in which a 
large amount of land is owmed by the state and therefore tax 
exempt, and the $200,000 appropriated in 1933 for relief of school 
districts in which the state rural credits bureau holds tax-exempt 
farms.” 

" Mn,90n’s Minnc.-inta Statutes, Section 3024. 

' Ihid,., Section 3022. 

* Session Laws, 1911, Ch. 341; 1933, Ch. 406, 426. 
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The amounts thus made legally available were not actually 
available in full, mainly because of lack of sufficient revenue. Cer- 
tain aids, such as those for teacher-training departments and for 
the tuition of nonresident high school pupils, must be paid in full, 
and other minor aids are likewise paid without reduction. For the 
re,st, and this means for the largest items, the State Department 
of Education is compelled to reduce or to “prorate” the aids in pro- 
portion to the funds on hand. As a result the amounts actually dis- 
tributed are less than those appropriated in some important cases. 
Table 27 gives the amounts actually paid out, as reported by the 
state auditor. Although the special state aids have been somewhat 
reduced in recent years, there has been a great increase over a 
longer period, as shown in Table 28. 

Table 28. — State Ajd and Apportionment for Public 
Schools, 1911-34 * 




State Aid 


1915. 

1919. 

1923. 

1927. 

1931. 

1934. 


$1,359,991 

1,777,599 

3,593,004 

5,491,135 

6,304,227 

6,707,662 

6,575,423 


$1,951,137 

2,362,999 

2,708,172 

3,003,764 

3,565,082 

3,979,053 

3,484,268 


* Compiled from the biennial reports of the .state 
auditor and the biennial financial statements of the State 
Board of Education. 

4. The income tax school fund is the most recent addition to 
the list of aids for school districts. It was established in 1933 by the 
income tax law enacted at that session.® According to its terms the 
net proceeds of this tax shall be put into a separate fund to be dis- 
tributed semiannually to all school districts in the state “on the 
basis of population therein of compulsory school age.” It is further 
provided that each district shall be entitled to its .share of the pro- 
ceeds “without being subject to any conditions.” The children of 
compulsory school age (8 to 16) need not be in school, or if in 
school, need not be in the public schools. The proceeds are to be 
used in each district first to pay off any school debt, and second to 
“pay current operating expenses and to reduce and replace levies 
on real and personal property.” The amount so distributed during 
the first fiscal year was nearly a million dollars, but this represented 
” Ibid.., 1933, Ch. 405, especially Section 57. 
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less than a half of the amount collected the first year, the rest 
being distributed later in the calendar year 1934. 

The purposes of special state aid for schools are declared in the 
statutes to be as follows: 

1. To assist in providing equal educational opportunities for all 
the school children of the state. 

2. To assist in establishing certain generally accepted minimum 
standards for all public schools of the state. 

3. To assist school districts whose tax levies for maintenance 
are exceptionally high. 

4. To stimulate educational progress by grants of state aid for 
superior efficiency and high standards and for desirable educational 
undertakings not yet generally established. 

5. To provide for the maintenance of teacher-training depart- 
ments in high schools. 

The income tax school fund is more clearly a fund to help re- 
duce property taxation and public school debt. Similarly the rural 
credits land tax aid, the state-owned land tax aid, and the gross 
earnings tax aid are designed more to keep down property taxes in 
certain districts which would otherwise be especially burdened than 
to raise the standards of education. 

In a recent bulletin the State Department of Education pre- 
sented certain criticisms of the state aid system as it then operated. 
It said:^’- 

It is generally recognized that stale aid is not only desirable but abso- 
lutely essential if approximately equal educational opportunities shall be 
extended to all the children of the state and if the burden of school sup- 
port shall also be equalized to any considerable extent. 

The present system of state aid does not make it possible for all school 
districts in the state to provide approximately equal educational oppor- 
tunities for their cliildren. Some of the wealthier districts would be lirinii- 
cially able to provide an enriched educational prograin without any state 
support while a large number of other districts find it weU-nigh impossible 
to maintain even a meager educational offering with the present stale aids. 

The present system of state aid, furthermore, can scarcely be said to 
equalize the burden of school support. In 1634 one hundred sixty-one 
school districts had no special tax for school maintenance while sixty-six 
districts had a tax rate of over fifty mills, and tliree districts of over one 
hundred mills; the maximum being one hundred twenty-three mills. 

The state [has lately] distributed . . . between $11,000,000 and 
$12,000,000 annually to public elementary aiid secondary schools. Almost 
$10,000,000 of this amount was distributed without regard to the financial 

“Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, Section 3027. 

’’See Minnesota Schools, Vol. 1, No. 4 (January-Pebruary, 1035), pp. 15-lfi. 
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needs of tlie scliool districts. Supplemental aid, which was dcsigiu^d to a.r>.si&t 
school district.s with limited financial re.source.s, amounted to les.', than 
$2,000,000 after prorating. The changes sugge.sted in the siiccial stale aid.s 
are designed to increase the amount of supplemental aid so as to make it 
possible for school districts to come closer to providing eciiial talucalional 
opportunities for all the school children of the state and to ciiualizc the 
burden of .school support. 

On the basis of this analysis, it made the following recommen- 
dations in the form of a legislative bill which the department sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. It is recommended that classification aids, aids for .special depart- 
ments, and for .special classes for defeetives be reduced a])prc)ximatcly one- 
third or approximately to the amounts paid after prorating in 1!)S4. 

2. Provision is made for a six-year graded school with three teaclieT.s 
and a six-year liigh school with four or more teachers including the super- 
intendent. 

3. The transportation in consolidated school districts is increased from 
a maximum of $3,600 per school to a maximum of at least $6,000 per 
school. 

4. The library aid is changed from a maximum of $20 per school and 
$40 per building to $.50 per pupil in average daily attendance, provided 
the district appropidates a like amount. 

5. It is recommended that the law passed at the 1033 session of the 
legislature limiting the tax on agricultural lands in independent school 
districts to the average for the common school districts in the same county 
be amended so that the tax rate for school maintenance on agricultural 
lands in all districts maintaining high or graded .schools and in unorganized 
territory be limited to the average rate for school maintenance of the 
common school districts in the same county and to a maximum of one- 
third of the rate for school maintenance on the uonagricultural lands in 
the same school district or unorganized territory. 

6. The most important change suggested in the laws relating to state 

support of public schools is in the supplemental aid law. It is proposed 
that if a school district levies thirty mills, or tlie maximum legal rate for 
school maintenance, and the proceeds of such tax together with all fluids 
received from the .state, except transportation aid, that may he rased for 
school maintenance does not yield the equivalent of $60 for each resident 
elementary school pupil in average daily attendance and $100 for each resi- 
dent high school pupil and each nonresident high school pupil for whom 
the state pays tuition, in average daily attendance, the state shall make 
good the dili'erenec as supplemental aid. _ _ 

7. Tlie State Board of Education may at its discretion grant additional 
supplemental aid to school districts in which a thirty-mill tax, or the 
maximum legal rate, together with all funds received from the slate that 
may be used for maintenance will not yield $1,000 per cla.s.srooin unit. 

8. Tlie bill further specifies that the supplemental aid when added to 
aU other funds received from the state wliieh may be used for .school 
maintenance and to the proceeds of the thirty-mill tax, or legal maxiranra 
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tax, for maintenance shall not exceed the total maintenance cost of the 
schools in such district nor shall it exceed such maximum per classroom 
unit as may be established by the State Board of Education. 

9. At present, almost one-half of the money distributed by the state 
for the maintenance of public schools is based on the number of pupils 
attending school forty days or more. The changes suggested in the ba.sis 
for the distribution of apportionment and supplemental aid would base 
these aids on the average daily attendance throughout the school year. 
The propo.sed changes furthermore would make it possible for all schools in 
the state to obtain a minimum of $60 per elementary school pupil and 
$100 per high school pupil in average daily attendance from state funds 
together with the proceeds of a local levy of thirty mills or less on urban 
property and ten mills or less on agricultural lands. Transportation cost.s 
would not be included in the maintenance expenditures of $60 per elemen- 
tary pupil and $100 per high school pupil in average daily attendance. 
Tlie state would pay transportation aid in addition to the other aids. 

The 193fi legislature approved and enacted into law nearly all 
the more important recommendations here outlined.^^ The classifi- 
cation and definition of schools eligible for aid were so changed as 
to advance the movement toward six-year grade schools and six- 
year high schools. To obtain apportionment from the endowment 
fund and the current school fund, districts must now maintain 
schools for eight months each year, and the apportionment is to 
be based on the average daily attendance instead of on forty days 
attendance. The changes recommended in the special aid lav^s and 
in supplemental aid were also enacted. Hereafter any district in 
which agricultural land is paying the maximum legal school tax 
and nonagricultural property is paying a thirty-mill school tax, 
and in which the taxes plus all other revenues, including regular 
state aid and apportionment, are insufficient to yield $00. for each 
resident elementary school pupil and $100 for each high school 
pupil, the state will pay, if there are funds available, enough to 
make the total available for school maintenance equal to these 
amounts. The maximum legal tax on agricultural lands for school 
purposes is defined in another 1935 act in such a way as to remove 
the former discouragement to consolidation movements. 

There is now a strong likelihood that, with a differential of $40 
between high school and grade school pupils with respect to state 
aid, and with six-year high schools approved by law, many di.strict.s 
which are now unwisely trying to maintain an eight-year elemen- 
tary school will combine with others to send their seventh and 
eighth grade children to a central high school. This body of laws 
Session Laws, 1936, Ch. 814, 888, 389, 290. 
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may prove to be the beginning of new movements for larger dis- 
tricts, and for a much improved system of state aid. 

State Aid for Roads 

The state road and bridge tax already mentioned, authorized 
in 1898 but not made effective until 1905, was the first state-wide 
tax for highway support. The rate of the tax is now and for some 
years has been one mill. This tax is levied regularly each year on 
all taxable property. The proceeds rose once to about $2,000,000 a 
year, but they have since declined to less than $1,400,000. Wliat- 
ever amount is thus obtained is apportioned by the State Highway 
Department to the several counties of the state. No county may 
receive more than 3 per cent of the proceeds, and none less than 
1 per cent, or from about $13,000 to $39,000.^^ 

The manner in which this tax operates to raise road funds in 
certain parts of the state for purposes of expenditure elsewhere, or 
in other words for wddening the tax base in a geographical sense, is 
illustrated in Figures 16 and 17. 

Figure 16 shows how the excess of collections from Hennepin, 
St. Louis, Ramsey, and other counties is matched by an excess of 
allotments over collections in certain other counties. Northern Min- 
nesota counties, with the exception of St. Louis, Itasca, Polk, and 
Otter Tail, receive much more than their taxpayers contribute. 
All the excess of allotments to the counties in the northern part of 
the state is matched, however, by the excess of collections from 
St. Louis County. (See Figure 17.) 

Similarly, the excess of contributions from Ramsey County 
equals the excess of allocations of funds to the other counties in 
the area designated as Ramsey district, while Hennejiin County’s 
excess of contributions takes care of the excess of allotments in all 
the remaining counties. The taxpayers in a considerable number 
of southern counties also pay in more than their counties receive 
from this fund, but the excess is not so marked as in the case of 
Hennepin, St. Louis, and Ramsey counties.^"* 

As the first state-wide method of financing roads in Minnesota, 

The constitutional ratio is from one-half of 1 per cent to 3 per cent, but the 
legislature bus raised the lower limit to 1 per cent. This is a great advantage to 
counties of sm.ill area and consequently a handicap to large counties, .since there is 
less left to apportion after each small county has received its 1 per cent. 

“The state income tax shows an even more striking excess of contributions 
from the most populous centers, with a corresponding distribution of most of the 
taxes there collected to other areas. In this case, however, not only is the geijgraplii- 
cal basis of support widened, but there is also a shift from property taxation to 
income taxation. 
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Figure 17, — Countt and Eegionau Disthidution op Excess PAyMBNT.s into, 
AND Receipts prom, Road and Bridge Fund, 1933 


the road and bridge levy has performed good service. It has helped 
to make residents of the large cities conseious of rural road needs 
and to compel them to contribute to their support. Nevertheless 
there is now a considerable sentiment against this tax, and there 
has been some talk of repealing it. After all, it Is a property tax, 
and as such it is hard to justify when all property taxes are seem- 
ingly so burdensome. There is also the argument that motor vehicle 
and gasoline taxes, which contribute nothing to other local services, 
should pay more of the state’s road bill. The distribution of the 
road and bridge levy has, moreover, no close relationship to the 
needs of the several counties. Road needs depend upon the mileage 
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of roads and the volume of traffic, but these cannot be given ade- 
quate consideration after some 70 or 75 per cent of the annual 
fund has been taken to make the required contribution to each 
small county. Resistance to change comes, of course, from the 
counties most benefited. 

Prior to 1921 the roads on which the road and bridge fund was 
expended were called state roads, and the mileage of such roads 
reached 1‘3,65.S in 1920. Under the trunk highway amendment of 
1920, about 7,000 miles of these roads Avere taken over as trunk 
highways. The remaining mileage was then designated “state-aid 
roads.” Up to 1933 these roads included about 16,500 miles, as the 
result of additional designations after 1920, and constituted the 
most important system of secondary roads in the state. The aver- 
age annual state contribution to these roads was about $120 per 
mile for all purposes, but of course the counties put in a great deal 
more. 

In 1924 the constitution was amended to authorize a gasoline 
tax to be expended exclusively on the state trunk highways. This 
tax immediately began to produce a large revenue, and the logic of 
using it to suppoi't other roads as well was so apparent that a move- 
ment soon began to divert a part of this tax to the counties for 
road purposes. This was done by constitutional amendment in 
1928 and by legislation in 1929. The amendment required that one- 
third of the proceeds of the gasoline tax be placed in the road and 
bridge fund. By legislation the tax was increased from two cents a 
gallon to three cents, and provision was made for the apportion- 
ment and expenditure of the counties’ portion of the tax. According 
to this law no county may receive more than three, and none less 
than three-fourths of one per cent of the tax. The money is to be 
e.xpended by the county on roads designated by the county board 
as “county-aid roads.” These may include “any county or town 
road” in the county, “and any portion of a county line or town 
line road with the construction and maintenance of Avhich such 
county or any town therein is charged, but no state-aid road shall 
be designated as a county-aid road.” 

The obvious purpose of this legislation w'as to provide state aid 
for the minor roads of the state. In addition to this result, a num- 
ber of others were incidentally achieved. First, a new class of roads 
Avas created, called “county-aid roads.” It stands between toAvn 
roads on the one hand and state-aid roads on the other. Secondly, 
many miles of the more important toAvn roads Avere taken oil’ the 
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hands of the towns and transferred to the counties, since “all 
connty-aid roads shall be constructed, improved, and maiiitained 
by the county.” Thirdly, until the change made in 193.‘3, the state 
was giving much more aid to these minor “county-aid roads” than 
it could legally give to the more heavily traveled “state-aid roads.”' 
In 19.34 the counties’ portion of the gasoline tax amounted to 
$3,000,000, or more than twice as much as the one-mill tax for 
state-aid roads. Each county received from $27,000 to $108,000 
from the gasoline tax, as against a maximum of about $39,000 and 
a minimum of $12,912 from the one-mill tax. 

To have left the matter at this juncture would have been 
doiiljtful wisdom, for apparently more state-collected money wa.s 
being allocated to minor roads than to the important secondary 
or state-aid roads. The next step was taken in 1933 when the legis- 
lature, declaring in a preamble that at least 75 per cent of the 
mileage of the existing trunk highway system had been constructed 
and permanently improved, as required in Article XVI of the state 
constitution, enacted a law adding 141 new short connecting routes 
to the seventy specified in the trunk highway system.^® This made 
a total addition of about 4,5()() miles to the nearly 7,000 miles 
already in the system. The routes thus incorporated in the trunk 
highway system came mainly from the class of state-aid roads, so 
that the mileage in the latter class was considerably reduced. By 
this reduction, the one-mill-tax road and bridge fund was made 
relati^'ely more adequate to the maintenance of the remaining 
mileage of state-aid roads. 

In addition to the two types of state aid for roads already men- 
tioned, there are the so-called highway reimbursements. In 1919 
and 1920, many counties floated bond issues in order to begin at 
once the improvement of the routes included in the proposed trunk 
highway system, with tlie understanding among all concerned that 
if the trunk highway amendment passed, the state would reimburse 
the counties as to both interest and principal. As <a result, over 
$30,000,000 in county highway bonds is in fact being carried by 
the trunk highway funds of the state. In the first few years, very 
little more than interest payments was needed, but later the bonds 
began to fall due and had to be paid or be refunded for later pay- 
ment. At any rate, here is another form of state aid to counties for 
highway purposes, and one rvhich requires large annual sums. 

''' Session Lows, 1(133, Ch. 440. See also the corresponding propo.sed constitn- 
lional araendineiiL, Chapter 439, which failed of adoption at the 1934 election. 
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Between the road and bridge property levy and the gas tax 
diverted to counties for the county-aid roads there is one important 
difference. From the beginning the State Highway Department has 
had close supervision over the expenditure of the property levy, 
but when the gas tax was diverted it was expressly stipulated that 
the state department would have no such supervision over the 
spending of the gas tax money. It is true, of course, that a more 
local class of roads was to be improved and maintained with this 
money, but this does not justify the arrangement. The people of 
the whole state contribute to the gasoline tax, and they have a 
right to know that it will be wisely and economically spent in every 
county. Only through state supervision can this be achieved. 

Aids for Other Purposes 

As shown in Table 9,7 above, the aids for other than school and 
road purposes constitute less than one-seventh of all state pay- 
ments to local governments. Their importance is one of principle 
rather than one of amount. 

Drainage debt relief. — When certain northern counties began, 
in the late twenties, to become seriously burdened by drainage 
debts as a result of the failure of property owners to pay their as- 
sessments, the legislature was confronted with a problem to which 
only one answer could fairly be given. The laws had been so drawn 
as to promote drainage projects wherever a smalt number of prop- 
erty owners desired them. The county authorities had very little 
power to prevent them, but the counties had to issue the bonds for 
construction and to pay the contractors. When debts which had 
thus been virtually imposed upon them could not be paid, and the 
bankruptcy of certain counties was threatened, the state had to 
come to the rescue. 

The method of relief adopted varied according to time and 
place. Various game pi-eserve, flood control, and reforestation laws 
were pas.sed, under which the state agreed to pay the interest and 
principal of certain drainage bonds, receiving in return a clear title 
to the delinquent lands for use as game preserves, forests, and flood 
control or water conservation areas.^® The details need not concern 
us here. Seven counties in the northern half of the state were re- 
lieved in 1934 to the extent of over $1,100,000 for these purpose.s 
under such laws. This is, of course, mainly an emergency measure 
designed to avoid possible bankruptcies. Of less importance finan- 

"See Session Lftws, 1929, Ch. 268; 1931, Ch. 407; 1933, Ch. 402. 
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cially is the related but more continuing arrangement under which 
the state pays the counties for drainage assessments on its own 
lands.^'^ 

General public relief and drouth relief. — While the care of the 
poor is legally a charge upon counties or upon cities, villages, and 
towns, the state has occasionally stepped in with emergency relief 
measures. These have grown in number and importance ever since 
the World War, and the people were already becoming accustomed 
to the idea of state responsibility for relief when the depression 
began in 1929. By 1933 the problems of relief had become so diffi- 
cult that despite liberal federal aid the state had to assume a direct 
part in the financing and administration of relief. In part this has 
meant direct relief by the state, in part the allotment of funds to 
needy counties. The fiscal year 1934 saw over a miUion dollars of 
state funds put into relief, of which over $400,000 went to the coun- 
ties as aid. Whether direct relief to individuals or state aid to local 
units is to be the future policy no one can say at present, but it is 
not likely that the state can avoid choosing one or the other course. 
It is unlikely that the local units will again be asked to carry the 
whole burden.^® 

County and regional sanatoriums represent the most important 
health and welfare activities of local governments which have re- 
ceived state aid regularly and for any considerable length of time. 

The judicial functions of the counties receive state aid in the 
form of direct state contributions to the salaries and expenses of 
the district judges. In fact the district judges, although elected in 
and for certain counties or groups of counties, and although paid 
supplementary salaries by the counties, have become from moist 
points of view state judicial officers. 

State aid to localities through the sharing of certain revenues is 
represented bj’" the inheritance tax, the tax on in.surance com- 
panies, and the cigarette tax, as well as by the gasoline tax noted 
above. The counties may use their share of the inheritance tax and 
cities, villages, and towns use their portion of the cigarette tax for 
general purposes. On the other hand, that part of the tax on insur- 

”See ibid., 1033, Ch. 426, p. SU. 

“By Session Lnws, 1935, Ch. 357, the old-age pension law is ehanged so Unit, 
the state will pay hall' and the counties half of the old-age pensions. Tlie same act 
appropriate.s $2,000,000 from the state treasury for the biennium 1935-37 for this 
purpose. Will this act be better carried out than the former law under which the 
state wn.s to p.ay a share of the raotliers’ pensions.? See Anderson and Lehman, An 
Outline^ of County Government in Minnesota (Publications of the Bureau for Re- 
search in Government, No. 7, The University of Minnesota Press, 1927), pp. 79-81. 
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ance companies which is returned to cities and villages goes to sup- 
port the local fire departments. 

Direct state appropriations for general county purposes ap- 
peared in two laws of the 1!)33 session. These were emergency meas- 
ures, to aid Koochiching and Lake of the Woods counties.^® The 
justification in the first case was that over 35 per cent of the land 
in tlie county was state-owned and non-taxpaying. In the other 
case excessive tax delinquency was the excuse. In each case the 
county was to get $7,500 for general county purposes, but in the 
Koochiching County law $7,500 was added for school purposes. 

Of the other aids listed in Table 27 above, that for the support 
of county agricultural agents and agricultural extension work is 
probably most important.^'* 

Parallel to these numerous aids to local units, but not listed in 
Table 27, are those for the use of county and district agricultural 
societies, for regional livestock and dairymen’s associations, for 
poultry associations, for boyss’ and girls’ clubs, for wolf bounties 
and horse thief bounties, and other purposes which might be local 
charges if not supported by the state. AH together, the appropria- 
tions for these semi-public activities in 1934 exceeded $200,000, 

Local SEnviCEs Receiving Little Aid 

Despite the great incrca.se in state aids of various kinds and for 
various purposes, many local services receive little or no financial 
aid from the state. Outstanding example.s are local police depart- 
ments, sheriffs, prosecuting attorneys, and local courts — in fact 
the whole machinery of law enforcement with the exception of dis- 
trict courts. Health services also receive little or no financial aid, 
with the exception of the sanatoriums already mentioned. Financial 
management, property a.ssessment, and tax collection depend al- 
most entirely on local support. Annual audits of the accounts of 
counties and cities of the first class are the only important excep- 
tion. Poor relief until the last two years was wholly a local matter, 
and the experience of the counties with state aid in connection 
with mothers’ pensions was somewhat disillusioning. 

The urban services, in a sense the most local of all — parks, 
playgrounds, local sti-eets and sidewalks, street lighting and clean- 
ing, water and sewer systems, and public utilities — receive pi-acti- 

” Session Laws, 193S, Ch. 318, 322. 

“Ill somu years Llie construction, repair, and maintenance of local armories is 
a considenilile cxpen.se on tlie state. In J!)3i the slate did little for them, but evi- 
dently the iiatiovuil government did a good deal with PWA and CWA funds. FKRA 
ami SliHA also gave aid, direct and indirect, to varioas local projects. 
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cally no aid from the state. This is only natural. There has been a 
tacit recognition by legislators that some functions are of general, 
state-wide interest, whereas others, although not sharply marked 
off in every case, are of mainly local concern. Local officials have 
recognized this broad distinction and have desired local freedom 
in the handling of the more localized services even though that 
meant purely local financing as well. 

As to the intermediate group, however, such as health, police, 
courts, and financial management, a greater state interest is ur- 
gently needed and will probably come in one form or another in 
the present generation. 

The Purposes of State Aid and Intervention 

The motives which lead a state to take keen enough interest in 
the affairs of local governments to aid them financially are varied 
and complex. In general they can be summarized under these 
heads: 

1. The desire to prevent the local services from falling so low as 
to bring discredit upon the state, either in a financial or moral 
sense, and to prevent local units from injuring others through 
bankruptcy, the destruction of resources, the pollution of streams, 
etc. This is a negative but often a powerful motive for intervention. 

2. The desire to secure to all the state’s inhabitants, as far as 
possible or at least as far as is conveniently feasible, a minimum 
standard of efficiency in the rendering of essential services. This is 
a more positive motive. It suggests that there are known and ac- 
cepted standards for the essential functions, such as education, 
roads, health, and police, and that the people are willing to make 
constructive and positive efforts to attain the desired goal. This 
in turn implies a consciously directed effort to reach and attain a 
certain standard of living. 

3. The desire to equalize the burdens of taxation as far as pos- 
sible over a wide geographical area, so that wealthy districts may 
help out poorer ones in the maintenance of the minimum standards 
of service. Here enters the idea of helping out the necessitous area 
through a county- wide or state-wide tax, but without any neces- 
sary change in the tax system. 

4. Beyond this geographical widening of the area of taxation 
for the support of services lies that of broadening the base of taxa- 
tion by tapping all the taxable resources of the community for the 
support of common services. This objective appears in our time 
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particularly as a movement to shift some of the tax burden from 
the real estate owner through the adoption of income, inheritance, 
sales, and other kinds of taxes. 

All these motives, but especially the last three, are well illus- 
trated by the history of school support in this state. 

How These Objectives Can Be Obtained 

In government there is never just one way of attaining a desired 
goal. The objectives suggested by the various purposes just stated 
can be attained in varying degrees, by a number of methods other 
than that of state aid to local units. 

1. One way is to have the state, or even the national govern- 
ment, assume full responsibility for the function in question. For 
example, if local police forces are expensive and wasteful and fail 
to give good law enforcement, the state might abolish them and set 
up one completely unified state police system, supported by state- 
wide taxes. This is a major operation and will not be lightly un- 
dertaken, 

2. Alternatively, the state might take over some police func- 
tions and perhaps subject the local police to some supervision in 
the performance of their remaining duties. This would be a less 
drastic step. Some improvement in service, and also some equaliza- 
tion of tax burdens might result. 

3. Another possible alternative would be to increase the size 
and reduce the number of local units giving police service. In gen- 
eral, large units can give better service, and they certainly help to 
broaden the basis of support in the geographical sense, and facili- 
tate effective state supervision. 

4. State aid coupled with some supervision, and either with or 
without change of the local administrative units, is another possi- 
bility. If the units were enlarged at the same time, state super- 
vision would probably be easier and the burden of siqiport more 
evenly distributed. 

Other possibilities might be mentioned, but these probably suf- 
fice to show the range of possibilities. Now it happens that Min- 
nesota has tried nearly all these methods for different services, in 
part or in whole, and state aid needs to be considered not by itself 
but as one of several devices for adjusting the relations of state and 
local governments in a dynamic and changing society. 

Along with the great increase of state aid has gone a consid- 
erable state assumption of functions formerly considered local. The 
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trunk highway system is an outstanding example, but there are 
many others. Teacher training long ago became mainly a state 
function. The care of special classes of dependent and defective 
persons was long ago lifted from the poor relief authorities in the 
local governments and placed on the shoulders of the state. 

Similarly the state now sends its workers and its services into 
every locality to provide for needs once cared for, if cared for at 
all, by local authorities. Even the most casual scanning of the 
state’s annual expenditures reveals many examples — soldiers’ relief 
and burial, eradication of noxious weeds, apiary inspection, canning 
inspection, the inspection of steam boilers, inspection and licensing 
of many vocations and professions, maintenance of numerous parks 
and monuments, control and conservation of natural resources, 
direct health services, livestock weighing, and unnumbered others. 

To repeat, then, the central question is not that of state aid, 
but what should be the relations of the state and local governments 
in general. Which functions are better handled by the state dhectly, 
and which by the localities? How much and what kinds of state 
supervision shall there be over local services? To what extent and 
how shall the state give aid in cases where aid seems to be the 
wisest method of getting results, and how much supervision shall 
go along with state aid? 

Granting that state aid is only one method of adjusting the 
relations of state and local governments properly for the perform- 
ance of desirable services, the permanent retention of an aid sys- 
tem will depend upon its success — and its success in turn will 
depend upon a number of factors, such as (1) the basis on which 
the aid is distributed, (2) requirements as to the matching of 
funds, (3) central supervision, (4) efficiency in local use of the 
funds, and (5) the certainty or uncertainty of the amounts of aid 
given. 

1. The distribution of the funds granted follows in some cases 
one and in some cases another principle, a. The school endowment 
fund has been so much annually for each child who attended a pub- 
lic school for forty days during the year. b. The income tax fund is 
so much for each child of school age, whether in public school or 
not. c. The road and bridge one-mill fund is fixed to give each 
county at least one per cent of the total, d. Special-aid school funds 
allow so much for a first grade teacher, so much for maintenance 
of a particular type of school or of a certain department or type of 
work, and so on. 
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It is clear from this brief list of examples that no single prin- 
ciple has been followed in the formulation of aid ]rolicies. The two 
essential principles, namely, that aid should be apportioned to need, 
and that it should be conditional uijon the giving of at least a 
minimum of service, are not consistently followed. Out of the maze 
of the complicated school aid laws some districts have been able to 
get enough state aid to do without any local tax whatever, while 
others have been unable to get enough to operate even when they 
levied excessively high taxes. The aijportionment of the one-mill 
road and bridge tax to counties for road purposes is in no sense 
proportioned to needs. We have already seen how unequal are the 
different counties in population, area, and wealth. Every county, 
no matter what its size, its road mileage, its traffic density, or its 
ability to pay, receives at least one per cent of this aid. The gas 
tax fund is only a little better apportioned in that each county is 
guaranteed only three-fourths of one per cent. 

2. When state aids must be matched to some considerable ex- 
tent by locally raised funds and the two amounts be expended 
together on the same project, the chances that expenditures will 
be carefully made are somewhat increased. So far in Minnesota 
there are practically no express requirements as to local matching 
of funds, but to a considerable extent matching is necessary be- 
cause state aids are insufficient to cover the expense. There are 
exceptional cases, however, in which the state pays all. Thus, as 
already noted, some school districts each year have got along en- 
tirely on slate aid and apportioned school funds. A few, in fact, 
have received more than they needed. School transportation ex- 
pense is also paid for many districts entirely by the state. In these 
cases, certainly, there is no incentive to local economy in expendi- 
ture. As long a.s the state cannot afford to give all the school and 
road aid that is desired, considering the needs of the state as a 
whole, it would .seem reasonable that state aid should not be 
granted until the local authority has matched the state’s effort by 
raising at least a minimum local tax for the same purpose; and that 
to raise the standard of service in any district above the state-wide 
average, the state should not as a rule contribute more than half 
of the funds needed. 

3 and 4. Central supervision and efficient local use of the funds 
distributed are closely connected topic.s. There is only one way in 
which the state can be sure that state aid funds are being wi.sely 
spent, and that is to exercise a certain amount of supeiwision over 
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expendiLurea. Such supervision is very difficult with respect to the 
nearly seven thousand common school districts, which are super- 
vised mainly by the locally elected county superintendent in each 
county, and is joractically forbidden with respect to the expenditure 
of the gax tax funds on county-aid roads. The very considerable 
success of the one-mill road and bridge fund in the building of 
state and later state-aid roads was undoubtedly closely connected 
with the state supervision which accompanied it. Now the much 
larger gas tax fund is being expended without any such supervision. 
The cost for similar work between one county and another may 
differ greatly, yet the state as a whole has no way of a,scertaining 
the facts. 

Efficiency in expenditure is to some extent proportional to the 
size of the administrative unit. If all siaending units, such a.s coun- 
ties and school di.stricts, were of a certain minimum size or larger, 
and sufficiently large to provide effective controls over their own 
expenditures, the state would have little cause for concern. The 
relatively high degree of success attained in Great Britain witli 
central government aids to local governments rcsidts largely from 
the fact that the local units are mostly large, competent, and well 
organized. In Minnesota the existence of niunerous very small units 
makes the attainment of such a result very uncertain. 

If the local .spending units were large and competent, state su- 
pervision could be reduced to a minimum and still be effective. As 
it is, the units to be supervised, eispecially in school administration, 
are so numerous that state supervision to be effective would have 
to be very expensive. Also, the state legislature has kept the funds 
available for central supervision so small that direct and effective 
work is really not possible. 

.5. I'lie certainty or uncertainty of the amount.? of aid is a matter 
of no small importance. If the needs of local units could be deter- 
mined in .some fair way, and if each unit could then be assured that 
for eight or ten years it would be entitled to certain fixed sums, 
local ]:)udgeLing and financial planning would be much simplified 
and the legislature would avoid to some extent the biennial 
scramble of local interests seeking changes in the state aid laws. 
On the otiier hand, the aids need to be revised at certain intervals, 
say after each national census, because the amounts will get out 
of date. 

The present state aid laws vary all the way from con.stitution- 
ally fixed grants, such as the school endowment fund, which varies 
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only a little in anaount from year to year and has not been changed 
in principle since the state was founded, to grants based on bien- 
nial legislative appropriations more or less subject to change at 
any session. The assignment of part or all of certain revenues, such 
as the gas tax, the inheritance tax, and the cigarette license tax, 
results in some rise and fall of local revenues with the yield of these 
taxes and necessitates local raising and lowering of the property 
tax rate to meet required expenditures. In recent years, as the as- 
signed revenues decreased, the local property taxes have had to be 
increased. 

There would probably be some real gain to both state and local 
finance if the state were to fix the amoiurts of payments from all 
sources to local units at some definite point. This point would be 
below the expected yield of such taxes in good times but above 
that point in depression periods, so that there would be greater 
certainty all around. At present the whole system of aid is in a 
state of constant flux, and no legislative session goes by without im- 
portant changes being proposed and passed. 

Clearly, state aid has both its advantages and its disadvantages 
for the localities as well as for the state. Once the state treasury 
has been opened to make payments for some local services, the 
number and variety of new demands is indescribable. Just as the 
states now look upon the national treasury, the localities look 
upon the state treasury — as an inexhaustible source of revenue. 
Localities which could afford to finance themselves expect as much 
aid as poorer places. The tendency to “play poor” is not confined 
to individuals. Laws designed to help out poor and weak local 
units may result, also, in keeping them alive and may thus prevent 
wholesome reorganization or dissolution of definitely submarginal 
units. In other cases, state aids introduced to ease the local tax 
burden are not followed by local tax reductions. 

On the other hand, the advantages of state aid appear to be so 
great that the system as a whole probably should be retained with 
improvements rather than abolished. What seems to be needed is 
a revision of the laws Avhich will make the various aids conform to 
agreed principles and empower the state departments so to enforce 
them that aid is given where it is needed and where it will do the 
maximum of good. The legislature alone, sitting once in two years 
in a veritable whirlwind of biUs, is in no position to do alone all 
that needs to be done. Adequate powers and discretion must finally 
be conferred on the state departments. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE llANGE OF THE LOCAL SERVICES 

Civilization is a word we use often but find very hard to define. 
It is frequently contrasted with barbarism and savagery, and some- 
times even with the rude conditions of the frontier or pioneer 
communities. The pioneers themselves, as in the early days of 
Minnesota, may have some book learning and include many cul- 
tured people, but the conditions under which thes^ live may fall 
considerably short of the conditions in older settlements. Thus 
civilization may be said to imply two related factors: cultivation, 
civility, and gentleness in the people them.selves, and physical sur- 
roundings which have yielded to man’s struggle for a comfortable 
and dignified mode of life. 

Whatever the disputes over the precise meaning of the term, 
civilization in the Western world implies the progressive conquest 
of nature, the establishment of highways, roads, and streets, the 
provision of public utilities, such as water, electricity, transporta- 
tion and sewer service, schools and libraries, protection of public 
health, provision for the needs of the poor and of defective and 
delinquent persons, and a host of other activities of the public 
authorities for the general welfare. While the Oriental may find 
the satisfaction of his desire for culture and civilization in mental 
contemplation and personal philosophy, though he lives in poverty 
and want, the man of the West demands for himself a convenient 
and wholesome physical environment and a high material standard 
of living. In short, civilization implies for him the existence of a 
wide range of well-administered public services, as well as good 
housing, good clothing, and good food. 

Then, too, when the range of public services is surveyed, it is 
clear that in number and in usefulness the functions of local gov- 
ernment are of outstanding importance in our civilization. The na- 
tional government continues to spend a great deal on wars, past 
and future, while almost all the services of state and local govern- 
ments contribute directly to the public welfare. Schools, roads, 
police, courts, poor relief — these are the important objects of local 
expenditure. 

229 
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To trace in detail, step by step, the rise of the public services in 
Minnesota would be an interesting exercise which we must forego 
for lack of time and space. From small and simple beginnings there 
has come a development which, in less than a hundred years, from 
the founding of the territory in 1849 and up through statehood, has 
put Minnesota well up among the leading states in the quality and 
quantity of public services. This rapid increase of public functions 
has been associated with a number of other developments, most 
notably the following: (1) the increasing density of the state’s 
population; (2) the rise of large cities which require many public 
services; (3) increasing wealth and ability to pay; (4) the spread of 
public education; (5) rising standax-ds of living; (6) the coming of 
new inventions, such as electric light and power, automobiles, and 
others; (7) changing attitudes of the people concerning the pro- 
priety of government services. In place of a firmly entrenched indi- 
vidualism, there has come an increasing friendliness to socialization 
of many functions. 

The fiscal importance of local services has been presented in 
the chapter on expenditures.^ In the accompanying table the prin- 
cipal activities are classified according to their nature and also ac- 
cording to the unit which performs them. No summary table of so 
complex a subject can pretend to be either complete or accurate, 
but if properly interpreted it may reveal manj' important facts. 

The first column (A) gives the general nature and class of the 
function. There are twelve different “overhead functions” (I) and 
twenty-two “direct service functions” (II) in the list. In general 
the “overhead functions” represent means and not ends. They are 
services performed not so much because of their immediate value 
to the people as because of their utility in aiding the performance 
of other functions which the people desire. They are indispensable 
to the functioning of the government. If well handled they con- 
tribute greatly to the promotion of economy and good administra- 
tion. The “direct service functions” speak for themselves, but it is 
more difficult for taxpayers to see the need for spending money on 
the “overhead” activities. 

In column B the state-wide, or potentially state-wide, services 
are listed. These are performed mainly by the counties, but in the 
case of educational services the school districts are principally re- 
spon.siblc. In column C the city and village, or mainly urban, serv- 
ices arc listed, and in column D the town services, which reach 

’ See Chapter VIII. 



Table 23. — The Major Local Services ani> Functions 


(A) 

Service on 
Function 

(B) 

School District and 
County Services 
( potentially state- 
wide; county unless 
otherwise desig- 
nated) 

(C) 

City and Village 
Services 
(mainly urban) 

(D) 

Town 

Service.s 

(mainly 

I. Overhead 

1. General 
government 

County boards, etc.; 
school boards 

Mayors and councils 

Supervisors 

2. Elections 

Comity supervision, bal- 
lots, canvassing, etc. 

Judges, clerks, polling 
places, ballots 

•bidgr.s, elcrk.i. 

3. Selectionand 

Counties (a little); 

A great deal in larger 

.Pi'iictieah.v 

control of 
appointed 
personnel 

school districts (a great 
deal) 

places: civil service 
comniLssions; pension 
systems 


■1. Ordinance 

Counties (very little) ; 

Ordinances on many 

Very lit lie— 

making 

school districts (as to 
care of school property, 
etc.) 

important subjects 

fencing, im- 
pounding of 
cattle, etc. 

S. Budgeting 

County auditors and 
boards; school districts 
(.some) 

Some councils, etc. 

Town trciiB- 
urers and su- 
pervisors 

0. Property 
assessment 

County auditors super- 

Assessors 

Assessors 

7. Review of 
assessments 

County boards of re- 

Councils 

Supervisors 

8. Taxeollec- 

County ticasiiieis col- 
lect most taxes 

Very little 


0. Aeconnting, 
expenditure 
control, 

County auditors, treas- 
urers; school district 
ti’easurers 

Comptrollers (a few) 
Treasurers 

Treasurers 

audit, etc. 

10. Public 

Proceedings of county 

Registration of births, 

Registration of 

records 

boards; registration of 
deeds, titles, etc.; mar- 
riages; licenses of many 
kinds; .school records of 
many kind.s; court rec- 

deaths; records of 
council pioecedings. 

births, deaths; 
town records 

1 1 . Legal ad- 

County attorney: ad- 
vice, legal documents, 
drafting, etc. 

B.y city attorney: ad- 
vice, legal documents, 
drafting, etc. 


12. Purchasing 
and storage 

County boards; school 
boards 

By cities and villages 

By towns (very 
little) 

of supplies 

IT. Direct service 
functions 

1. Courts 

District courts, clerks, 
courthouses; probate 
courts; court commis- 
sioners 

Municipal courts or 
justices of peace 

Justices of 
peace 

2. Prosceuiion 
of offenders 

County attorney 

By city attorneys in 
larger places 
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(A) 

SiMVICE on 
Function- 

(B) 

School District and 
County Services 
(potentially state- 
wide; county unless 
otherwise desig- 

(C) (D) 

(inainly urban) niral)'^ 

3. Lawcii- 

She.rifl, deputies, coro- 

By city and village By town con- 

foi'cenient 

(gcnicr.il) 

police and marshals stables 

Patrol 

Detection 

4. Con'CcLions 

County jails, some home 
schools for boys and 
girls 

City workhouses 

(a few) 

5. Wclff.ro. 

Direct (outdoor) relief, 

Direct relief; lodemg Direct relief 


comity poor farms, 
mothers’ pensions, old- 
age pensions, child wel- 
fare boards 

houses 

6. HosplUvls 

County sannlorimns 

City and village hos- 

7. llciilth 

Health boards for un- 
organized territory; pub- 
lic health (county); 
nurses; school nurses 

Boards of health: Boards of 
quarantine, vaccina- health 
tion, etc. 

8. Simitalion 

Very little 

Sewage disposal, gar- Very little 
bage removal, street 
ami alley cleaning, in- 
spection of foods, res- 
taurants, etc.; come- 

9, Parks, recre- 

Very little by counties. 

Parka, boulevards, re 

ation 

School playgrounds and 
recreation programs 

creation, organized 
sports, band concerts, 

■to. Education 

County superintendent 
of schools 

School districts: 
Ungraded schools (ru- 
ral) 

Graded schools 

High schools 

Some evening schools 
Some kindergartens 

A few junior colleges 
Many and varied 
school courses and 
activities 

(St, Paul; but see 

'‘School districts” at 
left.) 

11. Libraries 

Some county library ser- 
vices (contractual); 
school libraries 

City and village li- 

braries, branches, etc.; 
art museums; natural 
science museums 

12. Promotion 
of agrieul- 

County fairs; agricul- 
tural agents; loans for 
explosives for clearing 
land, weed control, etc. 




Table 29. — Canthmed 






(A) (B) 

School Disthict and 
County Services 
Service on (potentially state- 

Function wide; county unless 

otherwise desig- 
nated) 


(C) 

City and Village 
Services 
(mainly urban) 



Numerous regulations Transient mer- 
of hotels, restaurants, chants, ped- 
manufacturers, whole- dlers 
sale and retail dealers, 
peddlers, and transient 
merchants, weights 
and measures, etc.; li- 
censing of many occu- 
pations and businesses 

City and village Town roads; 

streets, alleys, boule- construction 

yards, pathways, etc.: and inainte- 

construction, paving, nance 

curb, gutter; niainte- 
nance, lighting, traffic 
signals, traffic control, 
and street signs 

IS. Public County courthouses. City halls, police and Town halls 

buildings jails, poorhoiises, etc.; fire stations, public 

public schools works buildings, etc. 

10. Public Dams, lake level con- Docks, wharves, har- 

works buildings, termi- 

nals, central markets, 
public baths, airports, 
tourist camps 


17. Drainage Judicial and county Storm sewers, drain- Town drainage 

drainage ditches age of low places, etc. ditches 

18. Water Pumping stations, res- 

supply ervoivs, mains, hy- 

drants, filtration 

plants, etc. 

19. Utilities Electricity, generation 

and distribution; gas 
(Duluth); central heat- 
ing; fuel yards 

90. Eire pro- Volunteer ami paid 

tection fife departments; fire 

stations: equipment, 

signal systems, and in- 
spection 

91. Housing Cities of first class 

control and mainly 

building 

regulation 

22. Zoning, city Cities and larger vil- 

planning lages 
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13. Regulation Transient merchants, 

of business peddlers 


14. Highways, State-aid and county- 

roads, md roads, construction 

streets maintenance 
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primarily the rural population. Since it was impossible in the table 
to describe fully the nature of the services, it seemed best to indi- 
cate the function by a word or phrase, or to name the office or offi- 
cial body which is responsible for it. Thus I, 6, property assessment, 
is supervised by the county auditors (column B), but is actually 
performed by city and village (column C) and town assessors (col- 
umn D). 

Even as presented in so condensed a table, the great scope and 
variety of the local services makes an impressive showing. A list 
which pretended to be anywhere near complete would fill many 
more pages. Numerous items, such as advertising the advantages 
of the city or county, the maintenance of “great white ways” in 
the business sections of cities and villages, rewards for the appre- 
hension of criminals, park refectories, free textbooks, animal rescue 
work, school transportation, and smoke abatement, would cause 
some taxpayers to ask, “Why should the local government provide 
such things?” The question of “frills” as against necessities in pub- 
lic service will never stay down. To some men the great multiplica- 
tion of governmental services may appear to be nothing short of 
a triumph for the forces of waste and extravagance. At the other 
extreme one might well find those who would approve almost any 
extension of the public services as inherently desirable. 

Behind each of the public functions there should be and usu- 
ally is some legal authorization. The state constitution itself says 
very little about local services. Most of them have been authorized 
by acts of the legislature, as illustrated by the acts of 1933 author- 
izing St. Louis County to provide free seed to destitute farmers ^ 
and Hennepin to regulate and forbid the use of public bathing 
beaches in the county.^ Cities may confer municipal powers on 
their governing bodies by their home rule charters, for such char- 
ters arc, within limits, equivalent to legislative acts.'^ 

Behind the legislative act, in turn, stands some group, more or 
less extensive and influential, which has desired the new service. 
It is probable that a majority of the citizens would approve in 
many cases, but it is seldom that a popular vote is taken on legis- 
lative acts to prove this point. For this reason it is not demon- 
strably true, as is sometimes said, that “the people make the laws, 
the legislators only enact them.” So many acts go through the leg- 

“ Session Laws, 193S, Cli. 276. 
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islature for particular local units because the legislative delegation 
from the place requests them, and so few of these are clearly 
backed by a favorable local vote, that no generalization is possible. 
Special interest groups undoubtedly prevail in many cases. 

It is sometimes urged that all new services calling for addi- 
tional public expenditure should be submitted to a referendum of 
the property taxpayers. There is no doubt that such a procedure 
would defeat many proposed new functions. It is contrary to the 
state constitution, apparently, to do anything like this at present,® 
and it is also against American public policy in practically all 
states, although bond issues are submitted to taxpayers in some 
states. It is to be noted, also, that more and more of the tax burden 
is being shifted from the property tax to income, motor vehicle, 
gasoline, and sales taxes. The property owner is no longer the only 
taxpayer, and there are others besides taxpayers interested in the 
public services. 

To supplement the legislative check upon new services and ex- 
penditures there exists a fairly strict rule of the courts. Any tax- 
payer may bring action to test the legality of an expenditure. 
When such a test action is brought, the judges may be asked to 
consider whether there is any legislative authority for it, express 
or implied, and also whether the legislative act or charter provision 
is constitutional. While the Minnesota courts have been fairly lib- 
eral toward new activities properly authorized, they have not hesi- 
tated to invalidate a number of public expenditures under the rule 
of strict construction “that a municipal corporation possesses, and 
can exei’cise, the following powers, and no others: first, those 
granted in express words; second, those necessarily or fairly implied 
in, or incident to, the powers expressly granted; third, those essen- 
tial to the accomplishment of the declared objects and purposes of 
the corporation — not simply convenient, but indispensable.”® 

Despite this possibility of protection, it is a fact that many serv- 
ices are begun and expenditures made without any legal contest 
being instituted. Taxpayers are little inclined to go to law in such 
cases and as a result many things are probably done which are in 
fact illegal. The state comptroller in his annual examination of the 
accounts of counties and large cities has found a number of unau- 
thorized services and expenditures. This is probably the most cer- 

“ Constitution of Minnesota, Article I, Section 17; Article VII, Section 1; Har- 
rington V. Town of Plainview, 27 Minn. 224, 6 N. W. 777 (1880). 

"J. F. union. The Law of Munidpal Corporations (5th ed., Boston, 1911), 
1:418-51. 
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tain Avay of having illegalities uncovered. Most local units are not, 
Iiowevcr, subjected to such an impartial outside examination of 
their accounts. 

While the test of legality is an important one, in the long view 
the most significant test of the propriety of any service is the ex- 
tent to which it advances the real welfare of the community. As 
already suggested, the rise of the public services is closely associ- 
ated with the rise in the standard of living. While not every service 
can be shown to contribute to that rise, there are some which defi- 
nitely do. In the case of education and highways public opinion is 
strongly convinced of their utility. It can be shown also that certain 
other services promote the public welfare directly. Thus, expendi- 
tures on some phases of public health work usually result in a re- 
duction of deaths and sickness rates, and wise expenditures on 
fire prevention and protection work reduce fire losses and result in 
some reduction of fii’e insurance premiums. 

In short, while there is no presumption either for or against any 
particular public service, a strong case can be made for practically 
all the important ones. If viewed from the standpoint of the whole 
community, a service rendered by public authority and available 
to all persons can usually be made to yield more returns in service 
for each dollar expended than a series of individual expenditures 
for the same purpose. If the tax system were one which compelled 
everyone having some ability to pay some tax, and graded pay- 
ments progressively according to ability, there would be less objec- 
tion to public services than now appears in some taxpaying groups. 
Although a fcAv public services could probably be dropped without 
loss, and therefore should be dropped, the percentage of waste in 
public service expenditures is certainly small, and many private 
expenditures are more open to the charge of being wasteful and 
unproductive of real benefits. 

In spite of the reduction in budgets in the depression years, a 
number of local services have been added to the former list, and 
more are on the point of being initiated. Relief programs have been 
the cloak for concealing a number of new services, and there has 
been open addition of such services as old-age pensions and service 
pensions, Not far distant, also, are new functions in the fields of 
adult education, recreation, water conservation, housing, forest 
laud zoning, rural electrification, and a number of others. 

Today the important questions concerning the local services 
turn upon the question of efficiency. How and by what units can 
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the different functions be best performed? This raises two types of 
issues, those of methods and those of units. 

Local services in Minnesota today are performed in various 
ways, roughly classified as follows: 

1. Unpaid elective and appointive local officers (members of 
school, library, health, park, child welfare, and other boards, some 
mayors, councilmen, and others). These serve under a sense of 
moral responsibility, although it may be that there is a legal obliga- 
tion to serve as well. The functions performed are mainly policy- 
determining and “overhead” functions, rather than administrative 
or direct service functions. 

2. Volunteer services, best represented by the volunteer fire 
departments in numerous small villages. Library service, spring 
“clean-up” service, and a number of others are also on this basis 
in various places. These services are practically unpaid. In the com- 
munities concerned the amount of service to be rendered is so small 
or the need for it is so infrequent, and the community’s ability to 
pay for it is so small, that no other solution is possible or desirable. 

3. Services paid for by fees, contributed either by the individu- 
als receiving the service or by the public. This method of payment 
has already been briefly discussed. (See pages 109 and 110.) 

4. Services paid for by per diem payments and for short periods 
each year. The numerous local assessors and many members of 
local boards and committees are thus compensated. Forest-fire- 
fighting and other emergency services also are sometimes paid for 
in this way. 

5. Contractual services, as in the case of contracts for grading 
and paving roads and streets, and building schools and other build- 
ings, contracts with architects, retainers for lawyers, and others. 
In these instances the company or individual engaged has no offi- 
cial status but receives payment according to the contract made. 
Except in Minneapolis and St. Paul, practically all local construc- 
tion work is done by contractors. 

6. Full-time, paid public servants provide the largest, most ex- 
pensive, and most important services in local as well as in state 
and national administration. School teachers, principals, super- 
visors, and superintendents, janitors, clerks, policemen, firemen, 
street and highway workers, relief workers, institutional employees, 
and many others serve mainly on this basis. This seems to be the 
IiiglicsL rung in the ladder of public services, the one toward which 
all the functions tend to move when the size and resources of the 
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local units permit it. When a service reaches this stage, of course, 
steady and ample revenues are needed to maintain it, so that in 
times of depression and tax shortages there is some tendency for 
marginal functions to slip back to some lower level. At the same 
time, as long as a service can be maintained on this level, it gives 
the citizen and taxpayer the greatest possible freedom for his pri- 
vate activities. All he needs to do is to vote, pay his taxes, and 
give some attention to the efficiency of the government. 

But although this is the highest level now attainable by services, 
and perhaps the most efficient and the most convenient for the 
citizen, it cannot be said that all services should be put at once 
upon this basis. Geographical conditions, spnrseness of population, 
limitations of local taxable resources, the extent of local needs for 
the services, and other factors determine what method is the most 
desirable. Even where a little more efficiency might be attained 
by some other method, many persons think it is wise to retain as 
much self-administration as possible in order to keep as many men 
as possible actively engaged in services for their local communities. 

Related to this question of method is that of the allocation of 
functions among units. Whatever distribution of work has been 
made by custom and tradition, the question of the proper unit for 
handling any function should always be considered a proper one. 
Should it be the state, the county, the city or village, the town, 
the school district, or some other unit.^ If the map were wiped 
clean of all boundary lines, and our minds of all prejudices, what 
units would we create to handle the different services? To these 
questions also there ivS no final answer. Each generation makes its 
own adjustments, and seldom if ever does anyone make a complete 
reorganization of service units. One phase of this question has al- 
ready been discussed’^ and others will be touched upon in the fol- 
lowing chapters. 

The major local services have been selected for brief discussion 
in the next four chapters. The many less expensive or less impor- 
tant services are wholly ignored. If to experts in the four fields dealt 
with these chapters seem sketchy and disappointing, it should be 
said that no attempt has been made to cover each one systemati- 
cally. A book could easily be devoted to each, especially if all the 
problems of administration were analyzed. Our brief chapters deal 
with only the major governmental and financial problems of each. 

'See Ciumter III. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 

The study of educational administration has become so mucli 
the special field of a professional group of experts that the non- 
specialist hesitates to state his views on the subject. Then, too, 
the frequently stated proposition that education is a state and not 
a local function raises some doubt as to the propriety of discussing 
public education in a book on local government. 

Upon the first of these points it should be said that the follow- 
ing pages deal not with the technical questions relating to teaching 
methods, learning processes, and similar problems more or less pe- 
culiar to the schools, but rather with the governmental and finan- 
cial aspects of the school problem. Public education is supported 
by public taxation and is a function of government. The school 
system is, also, so closely interwoven with other branches of the 
government, state and local, that no discussion of government 
would be complete without some pages devoted to it. 

Wliether public education in Minnesota is a state or local func- 
tion is a question calling for analysis. Professional students of edu- 
cation usually say that it is a state function, and in support of this 
assertion quote the appropriate sections of the state constitution; 

The stability of a republican form of gox’ernment depending mainly 
upon the intelligence of the people, it shall be the duty of the legislature 
to establish a general and uniform system of public schools.^ 

The legislature shall make such provisions, by taxation or otlicrwl.se, as, 
with the income arising from the school fund, will secure a thorough and 
efficient system of public schools in each towmhip in the state.® 

These clauses are important in that they clearly impose a moral 
duty upon the legislature to provide and to finance a .system of 
public education. To this extent the courts have sustained and 
applied these provisions, and to the extent that it has deemed it 
wise the legislature has observed the mandate. But as the clauses 
in a. state constitution are not a grant of power to the legislature, 
but only a limitation of its powers, these clauses have not changed 
anything. The legi.siature could and should have done everything it 

’ Conslil-Htiim of Minnesoln, Article VIII. Section 1. ’‘Ibid., Section 3. 
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has done without these clauses. In other words, if they had been 
left out of the constitution the legal situation as to the status of 
the public schools would have been practically the same as it is 
today. 

Put differently, the legislature’s responsibility for public health, 
poor relief, law enforcement, highways, and public service.s in gen- 
eral is just as real as its responsibility for public education, although 
no words to that effect are incorporated in the constitution. These 
are all state functions just as truly as education, and they are all 
local functions as well. It was more from a fear that the legislature 
would be neglectful of education than from a desire to give public 
education a distinctive legal status as a state function that the 
words quoted were placed in the constitution. 

In fact, of course, the legislature has never made public educa- 
tion a state function in any real sense, or in any sense that distin- 
guishes it fundamentally from other local governmental services. 
The local school board has just as much autonomy as the local 
board of health or child welfare board. It is no more subject to state 
supervision and control than they are. The local school superin- 
tendent or teacher is no more clearly a state officer or employee 
than the county auditor, the sheriff, the coroner, the policeman, 
or the health officer. All these boards and officers are engaged in 
“governmental” services, or functions for which the state has a 
responsibility; and yet all of them are left very largely to local 
selection and control, and to the local taxpayer to support. 

To have made public education a state function in any other 
sense, as in the matter of the supervision of banks and insurance 
companies, or the regulation of railroads, or the care of the insane, 
would have required a degree of centralization which very few 
educators are willing to accept. It would imply the wiping out of 
all local school districts and elective school boards, the division 
of tlic state by state authority into convenient school administra- 
tive districts, state appointment of superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, and teachers in these districts, state construction and 
operation of school buildings, and practically complete state sup- 
port of all education. Even North Carolina and Virginia, with tlicir 
recent tendencies toward centralized control over education, have 
not gone so far. The little state of Delaware, with a populatioji 
little larger than that of St. Louis County and an area only about 
one-third as large, has centralized in a state district many of its 
public schools, but still leaves a number of districts to local control. 
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In Minnesota, school control is mainly local control, and every 
move toward further state centralization is resisted. Approximately 
three-fourths of all school revenues are raised locally, and the legis- 
lature, under local pressures, has arranged that the apportioned 
school funds, the income tax fund, and even to a large extent state 
aid funds, go to the local school districts as a matter of right.'* The 
State Department of Education has much less power over such 
matters than informed opinion considers desirable; and over the 
local boards, schools, teachers, and janitors, very little power if 
any. 

What the state has done, and it is a very different thing, is to 
establish for school management a distinct class of governing units, 
the school districts. Thus it has to a considerable extent kept 
schools from being controlled directly by the county, city, village, 
and town governments. This is a matter of policy, presumably 
subject to legislative change at any time. There are exceptions to 
it. In St. Paul the schools are under the regular municipal authori- 
ties, and in Minneapolis the Board of Estimate and Taxation ex- 
ercises some powers over school bond issues. Property is assessed 
and taxes are collected by other local authorities for the school 
districts; in some places elections are conducted for them by city 
and village authorities; in the larger cities offices are maintained 
in the same buildings. Thus complete separation of the school dis- 
tricts from other local units is not the invariable rule. 

Furthermore, the use of separate school districts instead of 
helping to centralize control has localized it far more than in the 
case of other public functions. In 19.S4 there were 7,721 school dis- 
tricts in the state, or one to every 332 people (1930 census) and 
one to every ten and a fraction square miles of area. There were 
nearly three times as many school districts as all other local units 
combined. 

The sum of the whole matter is that there is no sharp distinc- 
tion between state and local functions; that all local governments 
are agents and servants of the state in the cooperative irerformance 
of functions of public importance; and that public education, pub- 
lic health, law enforcement, highAvays, and poor relief, to give but 
a few examples, are both state and local functions at the same 
time. The important problem is to determine the best possible 
working relations between state and local authorities, and among 
the latter, to the end that each function may be performed eco- 

®See Chapter X. 
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noniically and effectively, with a maximum of desirable service for 
a minimum of effort and expense. 

It is not the intention here to attempt a complete discussion 
of either educational organization or educational finance. Other 
and more authoritative works on Minnesota schools and school 
finances are available.^ Only a few problems affecting local gov- 
ernment will be touched upon here. 

The Function of Public Education 

The scope and the function of public education depend upon 
the ideals of the people and the needs of the times. As society and 
civilization are dynamic and ever changing, education also under- 
goes constant alterations of scope, methods, and aims. The primi- 
tive schools of Minnesota in its pioneer days, undoubtedly excel- 
lent in their time and place, would not fulfill the requirements of 
the people of Minnesota today, and we cannot say today what the 
needs will be tomorrow. 

Taking but a single instance, that of age groups to be served, 
we see that the present-day ideal is wholly unlike the ideal of even 
seventy-five years ago. Then public schooling served mainly the 
children between about seven and fourteen or fifteen years of age. 
The public high school had not come generally to Minnesota, and 
kindergartens were probably rare. Today there are many kinder- 
gartens in the cities, public high schools are found in all parts of 
the state and junior colleges in certain urban centers, and there is 
considerable activity in public adult education. 

Tlie present .scope of public educational facilities in Minnesota 
can be presented most concisely by means of two charts (Figures 
18 and 19) . In the first is shown the 1930 population of the state 
di.stributed according to age groups, and against this background 
the enrollments in the principal types of public schools. Here we 
see the relative number of pupils in the different grades and the 
different shares of the teaching load carried by the several types of 
schools. 

In the second chart the various types of school districts and 
educational facilities are ranged in order upon a scale based on the 
ages of the children and their approximate grades in school. Here 

^See Fred EiijTelhai-dl, Minnesota Public Schools (Minneapolis F.clneatioiial 
Test Bureau, Biilleliri 8, 1034), ISH pages, and works cited in selected bibliograpliy, 
pp. lijS-.M, See al.so MasoiAs Minnesota Statutes, Ch. 14, and Fred linselliardt, 
“Public School Finance,” in Roy G. Blakey, Taxation in Minnesota, Cli. 14 (The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1932). 
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rural and urban facilities are kept separate as far as possible, and 
the principal services rendered by the different types of school dis- 
tricts arc suggested. The provisions made in the teachers colleges, 
the junior colleges, and the University for education at the college 
level are also shown. 



In explaimtion of the apparent excess of school enrolhncnls over population it 
should be said that (I) the j?radcs in scliool and the age.s indicated on the chart 
do not exactly correspond; (2) the enrolhnent figures include many duplicates, be- 
cause of the moving of children from district to district during the year; (3) the 
figures given are not for the same year, etc. 

The minimum requirements of the state law call for compulsory 
education between the ages of 8 and 1(5, but children who have 
graduated from the eighth grade or completed the work of that 
grade may be excused.''' Free public education is actually contem- 
plated by the law between the ages of 5 and but there is no 
specific requirement with respect to kindergarten or high school 
attendance. The law permits districts to establish such schools, 
but leaves the matter entirely to local option. In fact very few of 
the common or ungraded rural school distidcts offer either kinder- 
garl.en or high school instruction. 

All the ordinary elementary and high schools “shall be main- 
tained not less than seven nor more than ten months” in each year. 

'' Mason’s MinncsotEi Statutes, Section 3080. “ifaiti.. Section 2741. 
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No ungraded school operating less than eight months may receive 
either apportionment or state aid funds, but a graded school to 
qualify for state aid must operate on a nine-months schedule. 

Among other requirements the laws also designate certain sub- 
jects to be taught and certain holidays to be observed, offer encour- 
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agements in the form of special aid for the teaching of particular 
subjects, and define the qualifications of teachers. Beyond this, the 
State Board of Education has power to outline curricula, pass upon 
school building plans, and do a number of other things designed 
to keep the schools throughout the state up to certain minimum 
standards. These various provisions, too numerous and complex 
to be summarized here, define in a way the educational standards 
to be attained as a minimum in all parts of the state. They show 
how the legislature has interpreted its obligation “to establish a 
general and uniform system of public schools” and to “secure a 
thorough and efficient” one. Within the broad limits designated, 
school boards have a great deal of latitude, and there is very little 
in the laws to prevent them from raising their local schools far 
above the minimum requirements. 

The differences that exist between the schools of one commu- 
nity and another — and they are many and important — are due 
to local ideas and circumstances. Attitudes toward public educa- 
tion vary almost indefinably from place to place, and have great 
effect upon the extent and cordiality of local school support. The 
area and geographical peculiarities of the district, the density or 
sparsity of the population, the taxable resources, and the number 
and ages of the children to be educated also have great effect upon 
the resulting school .system. 

Through all these local variations one can see certain broad 
lines of distinction between the common, rural school districts on 
the one hand, and city and village districts on the other; between 
large cities and the smaller cities and villages; and between the 
southern agricultural counties and the northern cut-over region. 
Educational offerings are at or near the minimum in the common 
school districts and at or near the maximum in the largest cities 
and in the cities and villages of the Iron Range. Southern and 
central Minnesota counties make most use of the small common 
school district; the tendency in the northern counties is toward 
larger districts.'^ 

The line of division between state and local responsibility for 
different levels of education also is not elearly marked. The rural 
areas generally make no direct contribution to local high school 
support, and the state, through its university, has stepped down 
to the secondary school level to provide schools of agriculture at 

' Land Utilkalion in Min7iesofa : A State Program jor the Cut-Over Lands (The 
Uiiiveisity of Minnesota Press, 1934), pp. 19G-200. 
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several points. Education at the college level is generally a state 
function, but several municipalities, desirous of having localized 
college instruction, have established their own Junior colleges. In 
general the state does much more for rural education at the high 
school and junior college (and normal school) level than it does 
for urban education. There are some problems of policy here that 
call for more study and experimentation. The depression has em- 
phasized sharply a problem that has long been more or less recog- 
nized. Graduation from high school comes normally at about the 
age of 18 or 19, and is now frequently at 17 or even IG. Occupations 
or even apprenticeship opportunities are not today generally avail- 
able. Employers have had to favor married persons for appoint- 
ments, and a very considerable number of young people, financially 
unable to go on to college, have been turned out of the schools to 
face months or even years of enforced idleness. The results to their 
morale have not been good. Delinquencies of various kinds have 
probably been more numerous than ever at the ages of 18 to 21 . 
Since families, especially in cities and villages, have no regular work 
for these youths to do, the state is confronted with the question 
whether some further educational opportunities should not be of- 
fered for the youth of this age group. Some high schools have tried 
to offer postgraduate work, and there has been other experimen- 
tation at the junior college level. The CCC camps offer a stop-gap 
vocation of some value for thousands of boys, but it cannot be said 
that they give a permanent or complete solution of the problem. 

Adults, too, have their educational needs in our rapidly chang- 
ing civilization. In short, new challenges are being hurled today 
at our schools and our educational leadership. How far the public 
schools should go, and how far they can afford to go, in extending 
their functions, no man can say. 

The School Districts 

The formation of school districts, as ah'cady pointed out, has 
been left almost entirely to local choice.® The early township sys- 
tem quickly gave way to the small district system in neai’Iy all 
rural areas, but on the other hand each city and village tended to 
be one school district. As a result of thousands upon thousands of 
local decisions on areas and boundaries, the present district system 
came into effect. Today the law recognizes several chief varieties of 
districts of which the most important are the following: 

“See Chapter II. 
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1. The common school districts, mainly rural, most of which 
maintain only a single one-room, one-teacher ungraded elementary 
school each. Of these districts there were 7, £22 in 1934. They em- 
ployed approximately 8,100 teachers and enrolled 173,000 pui)ils, 
or about 21 to a teacher. Instead of having their own superintend- 
ents, they come under the elected county superintendent. 

2. The special and independent districts. Although legally and 
historically distinguishable, from the educational point of view 
these are practically the same. Some of them consist of a single 
city or village, but many others have some village or city as a 
nucleus for an area which includes a considerable fringe of rural 
territory, while some “consolidated” districts included in this group 
are mainly rural. They maintain, as a rule, both a graded elemen- 
tary school and a high school, and in the larger places, like the 
cities of the first class, a number of each. The variations in size, 
wealth, and number of pupils among these districts are tremendous. 
There appear to be about 483 of these districts. 

8. The fifteen “unorganized territory” county school districts 
in the northern counties. Each of these is responsible for providing 
schools for the population in areas not otherwise organized into 
school districts. The most important are those in St. Louis County 
(asse.ssed valuation $3,678,041; numer of pupils, 4,544), Koochich- 
ing (assessed valuation $1,498,100; number of pupils, 821) , and 
Beltrami (assessed valuation $1,039,686; number of pupils, 769). 
Each is governed by an ex officio county school board consisting 
of the chairman of the board of county commissioners, the county 
superintendent of schools, and the county treasurer. 

4. The only strictly “county school unit” in the state includes 
the entire area (2,099 square miles) and population (7,068) of Lake 
County. Since most of the area of the county is uninhabited, the 
effective area of the district is much smaller than the area of the 
county, and the population served is exceeded in many special and 
independent districts. Both the largest “unorganized territory” 
county districts and the Lake County di.strict maintain ungraded 
and graded elementary schools and high schools. 

The wide range in size of the school districts of Minnesota 
has already been mentioned.® Naturally, it is the small rural or 
common school districts which have received most of the adverse 
criticisms. They are too small to provide what the modern educa- 
tional expert considers to be the essentials of a good school sys- 

“See page 43. , 
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tern: trained superintendents, first-rate teachers, division of the 
pupils into grades, adequate buildings and equipment. Some have 
so few pupils that the expense per pupil is high no matter how little 
the teacher is paid. Inequalities in wealth also suggest a trenchairt 
criticism of the present district system, for in one district a high 
tax will not produce what another district can obtain with an ab- 
surdly low rate. Other objections to the common school district 
concern their unprogressive school policies and their inability and 
unwillingness to support a complete school sy.stem, from kindergar- 
ten or first grade through high school. In 19.S2, 521 rural schools 
had fewer than ten pupils enrolled, and 2,965 others had from ten 
to nineteen pupils.^'* 

On the other hand it must be said that in times of depression 
like the present, the financial argument for retaining the small dis- 
trict system seems to be a cogent one. The money may, indeed, 
be saved at the price of underpaying and overworking the teachers, 
giving the children poorer instruction, shortening the .school term 
a.s much as possible, and failing to provide high school education 
for the local youth; yet the fact cannot be denied that on the aver- 
age the common districts co-st the taxpayer less than other types. 
The average tax rate in these districts is about one-third what it 
is in others, and the yearly expense per pupil is less by the differ- 
ence between $73.84 and $40.76. In fact, the saving to the tax- 
payer is relatively more than this because under the present state 
aid and apportionment laws the state provides more than a third 
of the $40.76 and less than a quarter of the $73.84. 

The important long-run question for the state to settle is 
whether these arguments of dollar economy should be allowed to 
outweigh other considerations. It is clear that on the average the 
pupils in the ungraded rural schools do not have the educational 
advantages of the children in other districts, that they have more 
difficulty in passing certain state-wide tests, and that their ad- 
vancement is in other ways retarded. 

The opposition in rural areas to the enlargement of school dis- 
tricts probably arises from various sources, some of which have 
already been mentioned.^* The experience with so-called “con- 
solidation” of schools under laws antedating the World War has 

Tilts and many other statistical statements in this cliapter were drawn from 
tile advance sheets of the Biennial Report of the State Department of Ecinciition for 
I93S-S4, to lie issued in 193.5, and the Financiai Statement of llie Stale Board of 
liducation and Stiite Aid to Public Schools for 1931-32, issued in 1933. 

“ See Chapter III. 
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probably been as important as any. It is a fact that educational 
leadership was somewhat at fault in the matter of consolidation, 
which was in most cases accompanied by the borrowing of con- 
siderable sums of money and the erection of a fine modern school- 
house at a time when prices were high. Usually things went well 
as long as times were prosperous, but the wartime rise of costs and 
tax rates followed by the postwar slump left the taxpayers in many 
of the consolidated districts in bad straits. Their school taxes were 
much higher than those in adjoining rural districts, and it took or 
is still taking years to clear up the debts incurred. The haste to 
achieve everything at once led to extravagance and high taxes 
which have so affected the thinking of the rural taxpayer that he 
generally opposes any sort of consolidation or enlargement of school 
areas. Many rural legislators refuse to vote for even a permissive 
act authorizing the establishment of county school districts. 

The more recent experience in Lake and Koochiching counties 
should in time lead the rural voters to think more kindly of large 
school districts. According to the Lake County plan all the schools 
of the county are united in one district, and there is one county- 
wide tax levy for school maintenance. Because of their location a 
small number of pupils are tran.sirorted to schools conveniently 
located across the county line, but practically all are educated 
within the county. No new schools were built under the county 
plan. Attendance districts were rearranged as conveniently as pos- 
sible, and some rural schools were closed. Strict attention was paid 
to such important matters as the selection and supervision of the 
teachers, the safe transportation of the children, and health ex- 
aminations. From the start, savings over previous expenditures 
were recorded by the county district, and very soon the results of 
educational tests showed a notable improvement in the woi-k of the 
rural school children. In Koochiching County also, though under 
different circumstances and with a markedly different organization, 
distinct savings and improvements were shown when the ‘‘unor- 
ganized territory” county district took over the schools in most of 
the county. 

Just what is the best size for school districts no one is in a 
position to say. The county may be the best unit in some cases, 
but in others it may be too large or too small. It is easy to think 
in terms of a county district because the county is already an es- 
tablished unit of government, but that is no conclusive reason for 
regarding the county as necessarily an ideal unit. Municipalities 
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of 2,500 or more inhabitants, with a convenient zone of surround' 
ing rural territory, may be better adapted in most cases than the 
county area for school administration. 

The minimum essentials according to many school authorities 
are a territory with wealth, population, and children enough to 
require and in large part to support a complete school system from 
the first through the twelfth grade, with a trained superintendent 
and the necessary principals, supervisors, and teachers. Since at 
least one high school is necessary as a capstone to the system, if 
we knew the ideal minimum number of pupils for a high school 
we could determine the proper child population and total popu- 
lation of the district. In Minnesota today the approximate propor- 
tions of population are one high school pupil and four grade school 
pupils to every twenty-five persons. These are not fixed, of course, 
for the proportion of high school pupils in the population is in- 
creasing while that of grade school pupils is slowly decreasing. 
The proportions differ also between urban and rural areas. With 
due allowance for these facts, the following tabulation may give 
some suggestions concerning the minimum size of a school district 
offering a complete twelve-year program with eight elementary 
grades and four grades in the high school. A different calculation 
would be needed for a six-six plan. 

Case 1 Case ^ Case 8 Case 

Number of pupils in high school 100 200 300 500 

Number of pupils in grade schools 400 800 1,200 2,000 

Total population 2,600 5,000 7,600 12.600 

Superintendent’s salary $2,600 $3,000 $3,600 $4,000 

per capita for superintendent $1.00 $.60 $.48 $.32 

For pupil for superintendent $6.00 $3.00 $2,33 $1.60 

Most students of education consider a high school of one hun- 
dred pupils too small for the most effective and yet economical 
education. The larger units are more likely to produce first-class 
results. Certain overhead expenses also — for example, the super- 
intendent’s salary — go down per capita and per pupil as the size 
of the school unit increases; and the larger the unit, the better the 
talents it can command. Whatever criticisms may be made of such 
a. calculation, it at least shows the difficulty of determining the 
ideal or best size of school district. Local conditions, too, will in- 
evilably determine size to a considerable extent. The truth seems 
to be that there is still room for careful experimentation with dif- 
ferent types of enlarged school areas. 
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School District Organization 
Of all types of local units in Minnesota, school districts have 
the simplest forms of governmental organization. Since each has 
but a single function to perform, there is no need of separation of 
powers or checks and balances in the ordinary sense. Whatever 
differences in organization there are relate to (1) the directness 
and the extent of the voters’ participation in the government and 
(2) the extent of the actual administrative organization for operat- 
ing the schools. Popular participation in school government is most 
direct where the school system itself is small and simple and least 
direct where the school system is more elaborate. In general the 
forms tend toward one or the other of two types of organization. 

1. More than nine-tenths of all school districts in Minnesota 
are common school districts. As already stated, they are mainly 
rural and of small population, and each as a rule maintains only one 

I VoTER-j IN Ammual Meeting- ] | V oter; in Annual M.eetin& ] 


School Board I 
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Figure 20, — Organization of the Fkidre 21. — Organization op the 

CoMAioN School District Indepf.ndent School District 

ungraded school and employs but one teacher. At the annual school 
meeting on the evening of the third Tuesday in July the voters 
present elect by ballot the officers of the district, vote the annual 
maintenance fund or budget, provide for repairs to the school, and 
instruct and authorize the school board with respect to other mat- 
ters.^- The board itself consisting of three members (a chairman, a 
treasnrei', and a clerk) has “general charge of the business of the 
district, and of the schoolhouses and the interests of the scliools 
thereof,” including the employment of the teacher, provision for 
heating and care of the schools, purchase of textbooks, iiayment of 
claims, ami other administrative matters.^® Thus, as shown in the 
accompanying charts (Figures 20 and 21), each district has an an- 

Ma.son’s Minnesota Statutes, Sections 2793, 2708, 2800. 

“ Ibid., Sections 2805, 2815, 2816. 
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nual meeting, and a continuing board of three members, to provide 
for the work of one teacher. 

2. In other districts the functions of the voters are confined 
mainly to the election of the school officers, the approval of new 
school sites and school buildings, and the borrowing of money. In 
independent and some special districts there is an annual school 
meeting for these purposes, and the board consists of six members 
elected two each year for threO'year terms. In other cases the vot- 
ing takes place at ordinary elections. Special districts have boards 
varying in membership from three to ten; “unorganized” county 
districts have three ex officio members; and the Lake County unit 
has a board of five, elected one from each of the county commis- 
sioner districts. The boards in all these cases have the full power 
of control over the school affairs of the district, including that of 
appointing the superintendent and teachers and passing the annual 
appropriations and the tax levy.^* As a rule in these districts the 
board appoints the superintendent and approves his nominees for 
other positions, including supervisors, principals, and teachers. This 
general plan, shown in Figure 21, is naturally subject to many local 
variations, both legal and extralegal. 

The simple plan of organization in the common school district, 
and the smallness of the district, combine to bring the teacher, 
the parents, and the taxpayers into close contact. The teacher, fre- 
quently young and comparatively inexperienced, is supervised in 
her work by the elected county superintendent, who has little power 
over her and sometimes little training for the work, and by the 
local board members, who also are unskilled in educational affairs. 

In the larger districts, independent, special, and county, the 
teachers are a step or two further removed from direct parental and 
voter control. The appointed superintendent of the school system, 
chosen presumably because of his educational fitness, is the one 
who oversees the work of the teachers and principals, while the 
hoard in turn controls the superintendent. The elected county 
superintendent ha.s, of course, little or nothing to do with the work 
of these districts. 

Both these systems of organization have their strong and their 
weak points, but on the whole, educational thought and experience 
favor the larger district with its trained and respon.sible superin- 
tendent of schools under an elected board. Teaching staffs in these 

'' Ibid., Seclious 2801. 2806, 2807, 2815, 2816. 
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districts are generally better trained and more exijerieiiced, and 
the educational results are considered to be better. 


In addition to the simplicity and directness of school district 
organization there are other factors which have tended to insure 
capable and honest school administration. The deep popular re- 
spect for education, and the hopes of most parents that education 
will lead to successful and happy lives for their children, have re- 
sulted in a strong insistence upon adequate school expenditure and 
honest management. Parents want their children to have compe- 
tent teachers, although opinions differ as to the tests of compe- 
tency. The slate certification laws have helped to keep the least 
competent persons from becoming teachers, and the type of politi- 
cian who demands the spoils of office has irot made much head- 
way, generally, in the schools. 

The fact that school board members seiwe, as a rule, without 
salaries has probably had a good effect also. There is little demand 
for school board positions among those who seek office for the sake 
of the salary. Generally only necessary expenses are allowed. This 
is considered by educational authorities to be the best practice. 
It is, therefore, somewhat disturbing to fijid an act of the 1931 
legislature authorizing any common school district having not 
fewer than 1,400 inhabitants and not less than $3,000,000 in as- 
sessed valuation to pay the president of the school board $50 a 
month and the clerk and treasurer $35 a month each. This amounts 
to $1,440 a year, or enough to pay an additional teacher. It does 
not appear on the face of things why school board members in such 
a situation should be paid salaries, even though these are small, 
when board members in such a city as Minneapolis serve without 
pay. 

Sciioon Finance 

It is not necessary here to go fully into the question of financing 
public education in Minnesota. Several recent publications cover 
that question so fully that little could be added.i” The principle 
that local support shall be supplemented by state aid has been ac- 
cepted and is being .slowly extended.^'^ Concerning new sources of 
revenue for schools nothing need be said, since the support of 


“ Chapter 122. 

“Blakey, Tamlion in Minnesota, Ch. 14; and For Minnesota Schools: T ascation 
and School Support (Minnesota Education Association Bulletin. 3, February, 1935), 
96 pages. 

”See Chapter X. 
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schools is only a part of the great question of finding revenues for 
all state and local services. 

The general division of the load between the state and the 
localities today is approximately as follows: kindergartens, practi- 
cally all local support; elementary grades, mainly local support, 
with considerable state aid; secondary schools, mainly local support 
in districts supporting such schools, but with relatively more state 
aid than in the case of the grade schools; education at the college 
level, mainly state support, but with some municipalities support- 
ing their own junior colleges. The really debatable field today is 
that of high school finance. Shall support be entirely local, and 
spread over the whole state; or partly local and partly state, as at 
present; or entirely state? If a mixed state and local system is con- 
tinued, what shall be the state’s share and what the local share? 

The Problem op High School Support 

The problem of high school support has not yet been solved in 
a manner that can be deemed entirely fair. Practically all special, 
independent, and county districts maintain high schools or high 
school departments for their own children. The common school dis- 
tricts maintain no high schools but have the privilege of sending 
their children to high schools in adjoining districts. Their tuition 
is paid not by the district from which they come but by the state 
as a whole as a regular state aid, at the rate of $7.00 a month. 
Where the rural district itself receives state aid, however, and does 
not levy a school tax of at least four mills, the amount of this 
tuition for each pupil going from this district to a neighboring high 
school is deducted from the state aid. The figures in Table 30 may 
help to show how this operates. 

This table can be interjDretecl in only one way, and that is that 
ta.xpayers in cities and villages (independent and special districts, 
maintaining high schools) are paying far more than a fair share of 
high school expense. The state aid covers only a part of the added 
expense of the nonresident pupils. Furthermore, on the basis of 
assessed valuations, city and village taxpayers are contributing 
most of the money that comes back as state aid. Of all the rural 
districts less than one-tenth levy a tax of less than four mills and 
consequently have the tuition aid deducted from the aids they re- 
ceive. By levying a tax of as little as four mills, the rural districts 
avoid deductions from their shares of state aid to pay the high 
school tuition of children locally resident who go to the neighbor- 
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Table 30. — Data on IIigh School Sopport, 1934 


Graded 

Ungraded ELEMENTABr 

Item Elementary and 

Districts High School 

Di.stricts 


Number ot high .■jcliool pupils enrolled 

Number of high school pupils resident in 27,445 

Asse.s.sed valuation $434,988,522 

Asses.sed valuation per resident high school pupil $15,840 

School indebtedness $3,537,891 

Average school maintenance tax rate 12.36 

Number of districts 7,210 

Number levying no tax or less than 4 mills 650 

Number of elementary school pupils enrolled 173,756 

Ratio of high school to elementary school pupils 

(in percentage) 15 

High school nonresident tuition aid paid 

Actual annual cost per high school pupil 

School income from local sources $5,019,690 

Percentage from local sources 65.8 


* Sixty dollars per nonresident pupil. t Estimated. 


122,393 

94,948 

$953,554,840 

$10,030 

$62,724,435 

35.83 

482 


263,946 


$1,6.50,000* 

$100t 

$26,768,088 

76.9 


ing city or village high school. The average school tax rates in the 
city and village districts have to be nearly three times as high as 
those in adjoining rural districts. To pay fully for the education of 
children who go from their homes in rural districts to adjoining 
city and village high schools, the rural taxpayers should make a 
direct contribution of about $2,700,000 to the high schools render- 
ing the service. In fact, of the tuition aid paid bj^ the state, only 
about $650,000 (calculated on the basis of assessed valuations) 
comes from the rural taxpayers. 

On the other hand, high schools in many villages and small 
cities find even the disproportionately small amount of .state aid 
they receive a help in maintaining the high .school which local 
pride has built and wishes to retain.'^® Most of the nonresident high 
school pupils go to these smaller high schools, not to those in the 
large cities. Then, too, high schools are not so situated as to be 
convenient for many thousands of graduates of rural schools. It 
will be noticed that only about one of these graduates in seven is 
in high school, whereas more than one in four of the pupils from 
city and village schools get to high school. Distance and financial 
inability undoubtedly keep many rural children from attending 
high school. 

TI e leg s! t n of 1035 increasing high .school tuiliou .Tid to $100 for each non- 
resident pupil was a simple act of justice. See pages 211 and 212. 
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A general state-wide property tax to support all high schools 
would be opposed in many places. Similarly, dividing the whole 
state into high school districts with provision for local taxes to 
meet high school expense would be opposed, at least if it were not 
accompanied by such complete provisions for the transportation 
and boarding of children as would make the high schools in fact 
equally available to all. If the state really believes in high school 
education for all children who can benefit by it, some such solution 
may be necessary. Only in this way, moreover, can all citizens have 
a share in the control of the high schools.^® 

It is not necessary that the property tax rate for school support in tlie rural 
parts of a district be the same as in the urban, for several reasons. 1. The per capita 
assessed valuation in i-ural areas is usually larger than in villages and cities, so that 
with the same rate of tax the rural parts would pay more than the urban parts per 
capita. 3. At tlie same time the numbers of rural children able to attend high school 
would be relatively smaller. Hence the device of limiting the rate of taxation on 
unplatted or farm lands in consolidated school districts at a point lower than the 
rate applied to platted land is justified. See Session Laws, 1933, Ch. 356, and 1935, 
Ch. 389. The latter act provides that, in general, the tax rate on unplatted land in 
such a district shall not be more than 10 per cent higher than the average rate on 
such lands in common school districts in the county. Thus assured of lower taxes, 
farmers iniiy be induced once more to join their neighbors in reasonable school dis- 
trict consolidations. 
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HEALTH AND WELFARE ACTIVITIES 

The late President Folwell closed his excellent History of Min- 
nesota with twelve brief accounts of “the acts of tlie apostles.” ^ 
In these short studies he covered briefly the work of twelve leaders 
in the early history of the state who contributed greatly to the 
development of the arts, the sciences, and the public services in 
the state of their adoption. Whoever wishes to know of the cultural 
and administrative progress of Minnesota needs to go back to 
these pages in Polwell’s history for his starting point. 

Two successive essays in the group deal with Hastings H. Hart, 
“apostle of public charities,” and Charles N. Hewitt, “apostle of 
public health.” These explain the beginnings of state public health 
service under Dr. Hewitt and of state work in charities and correc- 
tions under Mr. Hart. Both these important functions developed 
in Minnesota simultaneously as state and as local functions, and 
in both cases the relations between the state and local administra- 
tions are practically as close as they are in education. 

Although separate departments of the state government, and 
also of most of the local units, are re.sponsible for health and wel- 
fare, the two are so closely related in purpose, and overlap so much, 
as in the matter of hospitalization of poor persons, that they may 
appropriately be considered together. The purpose of public health 
service is broader in some directions than welfare work, since public 
health work affects all classes and not just the poor. But welfare 
work has its own broad social purposes, and will be forced in the 
future to do more in a constructive way toward eliminating the 
causes of poverty and family disorganization. 

LOCAL HEALTH SERVICES 

In its city charter of 1854, St. Paul was authorized to establish 
a board of health and to provide by ordinance for the control of 
contagious diseases. This represents the legal beginning of public 
health work in Minnesota. Other towns and cities in the territorial 
period received similar powers. When the present town govern- 

MV. W. Folwell, A History of Minnesota (St. Paul, 1021-30), 4:S80-48.'3, 
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ments were established by the first state legislature in 1858, towns 
received limited public health powers, and in 1866 the town boards 
of supervisors were designated by law as boards of health. In 1873 
the State Board of Health was established, and a year later cities 
were required to establish boards of health. At the same time vil- 
lages were permitted to establish boards of health, but if they 
failed to do so, the appropriate town board of health continued to 
have health powers within the village. 

Very little change has been made in public health organization 
in the past sixty years.'‘‘ The principal state body responsible for 
public health, the State Board of Health, consists of nine members 
“learned in sanitary science,” appointed by the governor, with tlie 
approval of the senate, for three-year terms, and serving without 
pay. Mo.st of the members are doctors, a few are engineers. The 
secretary of the board, a paid medical oflicer, serves as executive 
of the board and has charge, under it, of the work of the depart- 
ment. There are six divisions: administration, vital statistics, pre- 
ventable diseases, sanitation, hotel inspection, and child hygiene. 

The board has power to adopt and enforce health regulations 
effective throughout the state or in any part of it, except that for 
most purposes the cities of the first class are exempt from its regu- 
lations. It must be considered an important part of the local as 
well as of the state administration, for its powers extend into every 
locality and it renders directly many of the health services that 
might otherwise be handled by the local units. The.se services in- 
clude the approval of plans for water supplies, sewage disposal 
plants, public swimming pools, and milk pasteurization plants; the 
inspection of water supplies, sewage systems, tourist camps, hotels, 
and public institutions; and numerous activities connected with the 
control of communicable diseases and the recording of vital sta- 
tistics. In cases where there is no local board of health in a city, 
the state department may appoint one, and in emergencies, such 
as dangerous epidemics, it has broad powers of local intervention. 

The principal local units for public health administration are 
the towns, villages, and cities. “Every town board shall be a board 
of health within and for the town, and shall have jurisdiction over 
every village within its boundaries wherein no organized board of 

"See Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, Ch. 29, and also the frequently published 
Minnesota Stale Health Laws and Regulations. See also Herman Kehrli, “Kelatious 
lieUveen State and Local Governmental Units in tlie Admiiiislration of Health and 
Well'iii'c Aclivitie.s in Miiine,sota” (M. A. thesis filed in the Library of the University 
of Minnesota). 
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health exists. Evei-y village may, and every city shall, provide by 
ordinance for the establishment of a board of health therefor.” ® 
The typical board consists of three members, but there are differ- 
ent arrangements in some places. In Minneapolis there is a board 
of public welfare consisting of seven members: the mayor, two 
members of the council, and four other persons nominated by the 
mayor and approved by the council. This body has control over 
both health and welfare activities. St. Paul has a board of public 
welfare representing both the city and the county with many 
powers and functions similar to those of the board in Minneapolis, 
but there is also a separate city bureau of health under the city 
council. The latter apparently serves as the board of health, while 
the other bureau acts as its agent. 

The statutes make provisions for county boards of health in the 
following words: “Two members of every county board, chosen by 
it yearly at its annual meeting, and one resident physician elected 
at the same time, shall constitute the county board of health, with 
jurisdiction over all unorganized towns therein, and with such otlier 
powers and duties in reference to the public health as the state 
board shall by its published regulations prescribe.” This clearly 
provides for a board of health in every county, gives it health 
power over unorganized territory (which exists in only about fif- 
teen counties in the northern part of the state), and leaves the 
other powers of county boards of health, aside from those over un- 
organized territory, to be irrescribed by the state board. This i.s, of 
course, very unsatisfactory if it was intended to open the door to 
strong county health units — but it apparently was not. Most of 
the sub.stantial public health powers are conferred by law U])on 
cities, villages, and towns, and since these powers could not be 
taken away by the state board and conferred by it on the county 
boards of health, the latter have continued to be ineffective in the 
main. Twelve counties do not have such boards at present. Only 
in St. Louis County, where the taxable wealth is large and the 
I^opulation in unorganized territory is also large, has a strong and 
effective county health unit been created. In the meantime the 
abolition of towns in Lake of the Woods County brings most of 
the area and population of that county within the direct control 
of the county health board. Unfortunately this county has so little 
IKJpulation and so little wealth that it cannot serve successfully as 
a demonstration county health unit. 

“Ma.son’s Minnesota Statutes, Section 5348. 
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Outside of the northern eounties with extensive stretches of un- 
organized territory the county health board must continue to be 
a rudimentary organization with no important place or purpose. 
To attempt to make it strong without first eliminating the more 
local boards would result in a dual system and frequent conflicts. 
For these various reasons the county cannot be considered to be a 
principal health unit in Minnesota. 

The units primarily responsible for local health administration 
may be summarized as follows,;^ in the 95 cities (lf)34) boards of 
health are compulsory; they may be appointed by the State Board 
of Health in case of failure to appoint locally. In the C37 villages, 
health boards are optional. The number of such boards at the last 
report was 603. Town boards of supervisors serve as boards of health 
in the 1,929 towns. About 15 counties have county health boards 
for unorganized territory; 60 other counties have health boards; 
12 have none. Thus out of a possible total of 2,748 local boards of 
health, about 2,700 are actually in existence. For a population of 
2,563,000, this means more than one board of health for every 
thousand people in the state, and one for every five hundred, on 
the average, in the rural areas. 

The important queistion is whether in fact these numerous au- 
thorities are providing a worth-while health service. One test of 
this would be whether or not they have supplied themselves with 
full-time local health officers. The standard set by state law is 
stated in the following language: ® “At least one member of every 
local board shall be a physician, who shall be the local health officer 
and executive of the board. If no member of a town board is a phy- 
sician, it shall appoint a health oflicer for the town.” It will be 
noted that the law does not state that the town must appoint a 
physician, although that is implied. “The compensation of all local 
health officers shall be prescribed by the body appointing him or 
to which he belongs, and the same, together with his necessary ex- 
penses, shall be paid by the county or municipality in which he 
serves.” Here it is clearly implied that the payments needed to pro- 
vide a public health officer are mandatory on the local unit, very 
much as in the case of poor relief. To what extent has this man- 
date been carried out? And how many communities receive full- 
time service from their health officers? 

At the end of 1934, 75 counties, 94 cities, 603 villages, and 771 

' See Report of the Committee on Public Health of the Miniiesotii Slate Plan- 
uiiiK Board, December, 1934 (mimeographed), pp. 70-73. 

" Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, Section fiS48. 
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towns were reported to have physicians as health officers." At 
about that time, too, one county (St. Louis) and three cities (Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, and Hochester) were paying their health officers 
for full-time service. Duluth, Winona, lied Wing, St. Cloud, and 
a group of Iron Range municipalities were paying fairly substan- 
tial part-time salaries, many others were pajdng more nominal 
sums, and most places were paying nothing to the regular health 
officer. Although St. Louis County had a fairly large budget for its 
county health unit at the time, the Iron Range cities and villages 
paid relatively more for health officers’ services than municipalities 
of equal size in other parts of the state. 

Witli only one comity and three cities providing full-time medi- 
cal health officers, Minnesota cannot boast of her provisions for 
the important function of protecting the public health. In the rural 
districts, and in the smaller cities and villages generally, expendi- 
tures on direct health activities are pitifully small, as shown in 
part by the figures in Table 31, which give city and village health 
expenditures in about 1980. There is, of course, no certainty that 

Table 31. — Pbh Capita Health Expenditures in Cities and Villages 
IN 11)30-31 


Population ^^Cases^*" Median Smallest Largest 


Over 100,000 3 $.00 $.54 $.40 $1.05 

10,000-25,000 7 .00 .43 .14 2.97 

5.000- 10,000 11 1.08 .30 .00 4.12 

2,600- 6,000 23 .29 .11 .00 1.90 

1.000- 2,500 44 .48 .15 .00 9,84 

500- 1,000 04 .09 .00 .00 .83 

Less than 500 201 .03 .00 .00 3.22 


these figures cover the same types of services in all cases. Uniform 
accounting is not yet a fact. The largest expenditures in practically 
all instances were in Iron Range communities. These raised the 
averages well above the median figures, which are, in this case, 
the more typical. 

Despite the apparent neglect of health services in most munici- 
palities, there have been .some important recent developments in 
the counties and school districts that serve to meet some health 
needs. The legislature provided in 1919 that “Every city council, 
village council, boai’d of county commissioners, school board, and 
town board is hereby authorized and empowered to employ and 
to make ai)propriations for the compensation and necessary ex- 

“ Report of tlu! Cainmittee on Public Health, p. 71. 
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penses of public health nurses, for such public health duties as they 
may deem necessary.”^ 

These must be registered nurses and may be chosen from a list 
maintained by the State Board of Health. County nurses act either 
under the county board of health or under a county nursing com- 
mittee. They report to both the local board or committee and to 
the State Board of Health. 

In July, 1933, 122 public health nurses were reported to be 
working, mainly on public payrolls, in Minnesota, but the figures 
apparently do not include the Minneapolis school nurses. Twenty- 
eight of those reported were county and 54 were school district 
nurses. Although less than a fourth of the counties and only a small 
percentage of other local units employed nurses, the expenditure 
on this service already compares favorably with that on public 
health officers. 

The development of state, county, and district tuberculosis 
sanatoriums has also had a notable effect on public health work 
and has contributed not a little toward the reduction of deaths 
from this disease. The state sanatorium near Walker, under the 
State Board of Control, admits patients sent and maintained by 
counties, as well as other patients. Any county or group of coun- 
ties may also establish its own sanatorium, and 14 such institutions 
have been established to serve 41 counties. State aid has been an 
important factor in getting these institutions established, and con- 
tinues to be important in maintaining them. The state contributes 
toward the support of those patients who cannot afford to pay for 
themselves. 

The State General Hospital at the University, the hospitals in 
the cities of the first class and a few smaller places, as well as a 
very few counties, provide hospital and medical services for the 
needy. Counties contribute to the maintenance of the patients they 
send to the General Hospital and also contribute something toward 
the care of the feeble-minded and the epileptic who are sent to 
state institutions. 

From the foregoing sketch — and it is the barest sketch — of 
some of the main features of the local public health organization 
in Minnesota, it is clear that there are great gaps in the present ar- 
rangcmcnLs. A conii^lete sendee would cover the entire state, ajid 
would provide in or for each area the following: 

’Session Law.s, 1919, Cli. 38, and amendments thereof, in Mason’s Minnesot.-i 
Statutes, Section flS!53-l. 
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1. A full-time, medically trained public health officer. 

2. Public health nurses for service with school children, pre- 
natal cases, infant hygiene, health education, and clinics of various 
kinds. 

3. Sanitary inspectors for premises, water, milk, other foods, 
waste disposal plants, etc. 

4. Hospitals, sanatoriums, and similar institutions. 

The variety of constructive and preventive services possible witli 
complete organization cannot even be suggested here. 

Perfect symmetry in organization is not so important as “com- 
plete coverage.” It is the latter that is lacking in fact, although the 
laws seem to pi’ovide for it. There are some areas, mainly rural 
ones, without effective service under any of the four heads given, 
except as they fall back in emergencies upon the State Board of 
Health. There are other areas like Minneapolis and St. Paul that 
provide for practically every important health need. 

Many persons have pointed out that the defect lies in our basic 
units of organization. Most towns, villages, and small cities are 
inadequate to the ta.sk of handling and paying for modern public 
health work, and the county has insufficient powers, in general, to 
assume the obligation. It has been urged, therefore, that the county 
should be made the unit for public health, outside of the large 
cities, and much might be said for this system. At the same time, 
not all counties are adequate to the task. A complete county health 
unit covering only the first three of the items outlined above would 
require at lea.st $12,000 a year and should have more to be effective. 
Most of the counties in Minnesota are probably unprepared to 
assume this burden. 

Then, too, a change to the county unit would not accord with 
some of the best developments already made in public health in 
Minnesota, The state has, by its own direct activity, been making 
some of the best forward steps in public health service, and the 
possibilities for further advances by the state are still considerable. 
Perhaps the state department could provide more of the direct 
health services than it is now doing. To this end it will need more 
money, however, and also the power to establish some district 
offices at various points in the state. More than certain other 
services, public health would seem to call for direct state control. 

Tlic Committee on Public Health of the State Planning Board, 
repoi’ting late in 1934, made the following recommendation: * 

“Report, p, 73. 
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Consolidation of school districts and a change from township to county or 
district health organization seems to be indicated. Administrative measures 
for the collection of vital statistics, control of disease, protection of water 
and milk supplies, general public and school hygiene and sanitation, hygiene 
of maternity and infancy, occupational diseases and hazards, etc., can be 
adjusted to fit the county or district unit. A few counties in Minnesota 
might find the county unit satisfactory if tried now and probably these 
comities will adopt it sometime. 

In general the conditions point to the establishment of districts under 
the supervision of whole-time thoroughly trained medical district health 
officers cooperating with part-time local health officers assisted by public 
hefilth nurses for school and general public health nursing service. The 
district health officers would be assi.sted as needed by sanitary engineers, 
both being employed by the Stete Board of Health or paid in part through 
stale subsidy. Under such a plan every qualified practicing physician and 
dentist would be given the opportunity to participate in the public health 
program and be paid under a state-wide policy adapted to the local condi- 
tions. This plaii would provide a public health service through the mini- 
mum of whole-time personnel and the maximum participation of the fam- 
ily physician and dentist in the routine practice of preventive medicine. 

This plan for public health districts calls for a considerable for- 
ward movement in health matters. There will be those to contend 
that further advances are not needed. To them it should be pointed 
out (1) that a diminishing birth rate makes it important for all 
America to conserve human life; (2) that because of defects in or- 
ganization and administration of public health services, many lives 
are now being lost needlessly; (3) that rural health conditions are 
not as good as they should be; (4) that “public health is purchas- 
able”; and (5) that farther advances toward the goal of greater 
health probably cannot be made by the state without new measures 
that will bring public health work to the people as never before. 

WELFARE FUNCTIONS" 

The never-ending work of caring for the poor and the afflicted 
has undergone important changes in modern times. What was once 

"The principal statutory provisions on this subject will be found m Ma.son’s 
Minnesota Statutes, Chapter 7, “Counties and County Oilicei'S,” Chapter 8, “Towns 
and Town Officers,” Chapter 16, “Relief of the Poor,” mid Chapter 25, “Board of 
Control.” Tile most complete and condensed published account of the subject down 
to 1927 will be found in William Anderson and Bryce E. I^eliman, An Outline of 
County Oovemment in Minnesota (Publications of the Bureau for Researcb in 
Government, No. 7, The University of Minnesota Press, 1927), pp. 68-87. The 
following pages coiiclen.se this description still more and bring the story dcnvii to 
date (1934-3.')). See also Herman Kehrli, "Relations between State luid Local Gov- 
emnient.'il Units in the Adnihiistration of Health and Welfare Activities in Mlrme- 
soLa.” An earlier historical study of a part of tlie subject is George A, Liindberg, 
“Poor Relief Legislation in Minnesota” (Ph. D. thesis, 1924, filed in the Library of 
the University of Minnesota). 
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dealt with as a single and undifferentiated problem is now recog- 
nized to be as complex as human life itself and to involve special- 
ized treatment for different classes of unfortunates. Once regarded 
as more or less an individual, or at most a local problem, to be 
dealt with by individual givers of charity, families, local churches, 
and fraternal bodies, it is now more clearly a public or govern- 
mental responsibility. Not only the smallest local units but also the 
counties, the states, and the nation itself now share the responsi- 
bility for relief and welfare work. The simple and haphazard meth- 
ods of the giver of alms are being replaced, or at least largely sup- 
plemented, by the specialized skill and knowledge and the more 
systematic methods of trained social workers, physicians, and other 
experts in these fields. Whereas in the past, relief work was directed 
almost entirely toward alleviating the distress of those already im- 
poverished, or afflicted with mental or physical disease, modern 
public health and welfare programs aim to prevent the evils before 
they occur, and to rehabilitate afflicted individuals and families so 
as to make them self-sufficient units once more. 

The entry of the national and state governments into the field 
of poor relief in the last few years has resulted in a great shifting 
of financial burdens to the larger units, and has also effected some 
changes in local methods and organization. Even so, the underly- 
ing network of local units and organizations is very much what it 
was a decade ago, and it cannot be said that intervention from 
above has revolutionized methods, administrative units, or atti- 
tudes. 

Poor Reltei!' as a Duty op Local Governments 

The relief of the poor comes as near to being an absolute duty 
of state and local governments as any fuirction can. Although the 
first responsibility rests uijon the children, parents, and other near 
relatives of the person without means of support,^® in case of their 
failure “he shall receive such support or relief as the case may re- 
quire from the county, town, city, or village in which he has a 
settlement at the time of applying therefor.” On this point the 
state Supreme Court has said that “Neither the county commis- 
sioners, where the county system prevails, nor the town super- 
visors, where they are superintendents of the poor, can turn their 
backs upon the proper claim of a poor person. The officials may 

“Mason’s Minnesota Statutes. Sections 3157, 3159. 

“ibid.. Section 3159. 
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and should exercise their judgment to prevent improper persons 
from having relief, but for those who require it they are required 
to perform this function honestly and efficiently.” 

This duty has been further emphasized in other decisions and 
in the opinions of the attorney general. The latter has said that 
where the town system of relief prevails, “the duty of a town to 
lake care of paupers having a settlement therein ... is absolute. 
The fact that there are no funds in the poor fund of the town does 
not relieve the tovm of its duty to paupers. The expense incurred 
for caring for such paupers should be paid out of the general fund 
of the town and may be paid out of any other fund of the town.” 

It is significant that the statutes not merely permit but positively 
require the proper local units to levy the taxes needed for tlie sup- 
port of the poor, and that the general laws place no maximum limit 
upon the tax rates for this purpose.^^ 

The Town and County Systems op Heliep 

In the history of Minnesota first the counties (1849-58), then 
the towns (1858-64), and then the counties again (1864-75) were 
the local units responsible for relief of the poor. From 1875 to 1891 
the legislature passed numerous special acts setting up the town 
system again in certain counties. When this became too much of a 
burden to the legislature, it enacted (1889) substantially the pres- 
ent law, under which each county has a right to choose which sys- 
tem it will use. The law at present is as follows: 

Whenever the county board shall so determine, or it one-fourth of the 
voters of the county shall petition therefor, the question of changing from 
the system in force therein to either the town or county system shall be 
.submitted to the voters of the county at the next general election. ... If 
a majority of the votes east thereon be in the affirmative, the clnmge shall 
take effect upon the first Monday of January next thereafter.^® 

Under the so-called town system, each organized town, village, 
and city is responsible for the care of the poor having a legal settle- 
ment in the place. The members of the town boards and of the 
city and village councils are superintendents of the poor in their 
i’e.spective municipalities. Under the county system, the whole 
county is the area for legal settlement, and the members of the 
county board are designated by law as superintendents of the poor. 

'-Hobbiii.s V, Town of Honier, 95 Minn. 201 (1905). 

Attomey General’s Opinions, 1919-20, No. 716. 

"Masons Minnesota Statutes, Sections 3177, 3188. 

Section 3164. , 
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Exceptional arrangements are found in each of the three most 
populous counties. Hennepin is under the town system, and in 
Minneapolis not the council but the Board of Public Welfare is 
responsible for the relief of the poor. In Ramsey County there is 
a joint city and county board of public welfare for relief of the poor 
and for maintenance of the county poor farm. St. Louis County 
has a special county board of poor commissioners, appointed by 
the Board of County Commissioners, with all the powers of poor 
relief usually vested in the latter body. 

Under the earlier laws the distinction between the town and 
county systems seems to have been more pronounced than it is 
today. The responsible units and officers were different, the areas 
of taxation for relief purposes were diffei’ent, and on top of these 
there was a difference in methods of relief. Apparently it was ex- 
pected that those permanently in need of support w'^ould be kept 
in institutions (poorhouses, workhouses, poor farms) and that so- 
called “outdoor relief” would be used only temporarily. Since most 
towns, villages, and cities would be financially incapable of main- 
taining poorhou-ses, the law stressed outdoor relief as the method 
they were to use primarily. They were allowed to pay rent and 
furnish provisions, clothing, fuel, and medical attention, but not 
cash. In addition they were authorized to i)ay the board of appli- 
cants for relief. 

Counties, on the other hand, when responsible for relief, were 
apparently to emphasize “indoor relief.” They were authorized to 
provide poorhoTises and poor farms, and to appoint overseers of 
the poor for such institutions, but in addition had the power to 
provide “temporary relief” to those in need who were not placed 
in poorhouses. 

These principles still stand in the laws, but the passing genera- 
tion has witnessed a slow but progressive destruction of the differ- 
ences between the two systems. In the first place, even where the 
town system prevails, the county board has the power to provide 
a poorhouse. Where this is done, as in Hennepin and Otter Tail 
counties, the county pays the initial expense of maintenance for 
the inmates, but is supposed to charge ejich town, city, or village 
a weekly rate for each inmate coming from such place. The law 
does not require that the weekly rate so fixed shall be sufficient to 
pay for the inmate, and as a result the county may pay a consid- 
erable pari; of the expense. 

vSecondly, if the expense of relieving the poor in any city under 
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20,000, or in any village or town, under the town system, exceeds 
the amount which can be raised by a one-mill tax, the municipal 
ofRcials may charge to the county 75 per cent of the amount in 
excess of the yield of a one-mill tax. In this Avay the burden of poor 
relief in the towns, villages, and small cities is shifted in part to 
the whole county; and the taxpayers in the larger municipalities 
of the county, besides paying (and it may be paying heavily) for 
the support of their own poor, must also pay to help support the 
poor in smaller places. Many of these small places appear not to 
know of this opportunity to shift their tax burdens. 

Finally, it should be noted that under either town or county 
systems, the county is responsible for mothers’ pensions, old-age 
pensions, the partial support of indigent patients sent to the Minne- 
sota General Hospital, and the enforcement of the laws protecting 
children. 

Thus in effect the so-called “town system” of relief is really a 
mixed county and town system, with a strong trend toward county 
support, but Avith actual expenditure for outdoor relief left in the 
hands of the toAvn supervisors and the village and city councils. 
The county system, on the other hand, is much more clear cut. 
Under it, practically the whole responsibility rests on the county. 

In 1927, 59 counties Avere operating under the county system 
and 28 under the tOAvn system. In the subsequent years there have 
been shifts both ways, but mainly aAvay from the county system. 
In 1034, 52 counties were under the county system and 35 under 
the town.i“ The explanation of this shift is not far to seek. The 
greatly increased relief load since 1930, coupled Avith extensive tax 
delinquency, has made the taxpayer acutely conscious of the relief 
tax burden. It appears to be true, although the figures are not 
absolutely conclusive, that the town system results in less expendi- 
ture.^" It also gives a more localized control, the opportunity 
through disputes over the place of legal settlement to avoid sup- 
porting some applicants, and the legal right on the part of .small 
places to shift part of the relief burden to other taxpayers in the 
county. Similar motives led towns to separate from villages during 
the depression, so that taxpayers in the toAvn would not be tax'cd 
for the relief of the destitute in the village. 

At the same time, it appears that the county boards have not 
distinguished themselves in the handling of relief problems. Each 

''''' Minncsuia Year Book, WSi, p. 130. 

^'Violet V. Johnsiou and Frank M. Earig, Jr., “Poor Belief in Minne.sota,” 
Minnesota Mimicipalities, 16: 390-96 (1931). 
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member of the board has handled personally the applications for 
relief and hospitalization coming from his own district. Trained 
social case workers were practically unknown in the counties until 
the last few years, and in many places there has been a political 
flavor to the handling of relief cases. In fact, it seems that, although 
in earlier days the county commissioners gave a great deal of atten- 
tion to relief work, after the initiation of the great highway- 
building programs in about 1919, the commissioners as a body gave 
less and less attention to relief problems. The final state of the 
welfare administration of the counties in the late 1920’s was very 
low, though certainly not lower than that of the average town or 
small municipality. 

Disintegration of County Welfare Administration 

Partly because of the general lack of confidence in the county 
commissioners as welfare administrators, partly for other reasons, 
several recent forms of relief have not been delegated to them to 
administer. The mothers’ pension sy.stem was set up in such a way 
that the juvenile courts in effect administer it. For carrying out 
the code of laws concerning child welfare, separate boards desig- 
nated county child welfare boards were authorized to be appointed 
in each county. On the other hand, the old-age pension laivs of 
1929 and 19.S3 gave the board of county commissioners control of 
that relief service. The result of all this was a very confusing wel- 
fare situation in every county, but a most confusing one in those 
having the town system. There was almost complete disintegra- 
tion of welfare services, and no one had the legal power or the duty 
to coordinate them. 

Behind this situation lies another complex of facts. The old 
State Board of Corrections and Charities, created in 1883, had a 
large and direct interest in the poor relief work of all local units, 
and kept close watch upon developments. Various state laws of 
earlier and later date created state institutions for the care of 
special classes of defectives — the insane, the feeble-minded, the 
deaf, the blind, and others — and it fell to this board to administer 
part or all of them. While these institutions served to relieve the 
localities of the care of these special classes, and thus to reduce 
tlie importance of local welfare work, they also took more and 
more of the attention of the board. When the State Board of Con- 
trol was created in 1901 to take over the duties of the former board, 
the state institutions had become so important that for years they 
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took nearly all the time and attention the members could give. 
Local relief and welfare work, seemingly and actually of minor im- 
portance in the first three decades of the century, when private 
agencies, “community funds,” churches, and fraternal bodies were 
largely handling such matters, received little attention from the 
state. In short, there was no central stimulus to the performance 
of relief work by local bodies, and no central body with the power 
or the desire to help integrate the local public agencies. Special or 
ad hoc authorities were created locally for this and that purpose 
with little or no objection from the central government. 

The resulting confusion can be visualized more clearly after an 
examination of Table 32, which shows not only the extent to which 
the county has invaded the town system for special purposes, but 
also the diffusion of responsibility under the county system. 

Table 32. — Authorities Responsible for Various Local Welfare Activities 


In Counties under In Counties under 

County System Town System 


Outdoor relief County board* Town, village, city gov- 

erning body (partial 
county support) 

Indoor relief .County board * (poor- County board (poor- 

house, poor farm, house, poor farm, 

workhouse) workhouse; partial 

county support) 

Mothers’ pensions Juvenile court Juvenile court 

Old-age pensions County board Count, y board 

General hospital patients County hom'd County board 

Sanatorium patients County or district County or district sana- 

sautttorium board torium board 

Child welfare County child welfare County child welfare 

board board 


* Tiamsey and St. Louis counties are exceptions. The former has a joint city- 
county board of public welfare; the latter a separate county poor board. 

Emergenct Measures since 1932 
The situation described above, although still in existence in its 
main features, has been greatly modified by the emergency mea.s- 
iires which began in 1932 with the enactment by Congres.s of the 
act establishing the Reconstruction Finance Corporation (RFC). 
This was followed in 1933 by the provision of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration (FERA), the temporary Civil 'Works 
Admini.stration (CWA) of 1933-34, and other measures and or- 
ganizations which carried the national government far into the 
relief field. 
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In 1932 the state also began to arouse itself to the urgency of 
the relief problem. Funds were obtained from RFC to aid the most 
distressed counties. The next year the legislature in both regular 
and special sessions proceeded to provide more largely and more 
directly for relief of poverty in the state, only to find that the 
drouth of 1934 was to force it to extend itself even further in works 
of relief. The State Board of Control and the State Emergency 
Relief Administration (SERA) were the principal administrative 
agencies employed.^® By 1934 these state and national agencies 
had extended aid to practically every part of the state, and by 
1935 the legislature felt impelled to enact further laws and to make 
additional appropriations for various relief purposes. In 1933 bond 
issues were authoi-ized and liquor revenues pledged to meet the 
state’s obligations in the matter, and in 1935 further steps were 
taken to finance relief. At the same time the local authorities had 
their relief powers extended. 

None of these measures has changed materially the underlying 
legal pattern of local relief and welfare agencies, but certainly the 
spirit has been greatly changed. The national authorities in grant- 
ing and loaning relief funds insisted upon using the counties and 
the large cities as the smallest units for local administration of the 
national funds, and required also that the relief from these funds 
be granted only after case studies by social workers. Aided from the 
center by the State Board of Control the counties set up county 
emergency relief committees for the handling of the federal funds, 
and these bodies in turn appointed social case workers to investi- 
gate all applications. Within two years most of the counties became 
acquainted with improved methods of relief administration. There 
was some grumbling and opposition at first, but most of this soon 
disappeared. 

The legal liability for the support of the poor was not changed 
by these emergency measures. It remains where it was, on the local 
governmental units. In fact, however, it is doubtful whether the 
state can ever fully withdraw from the field of relief, even if the 
national government succeeds in doing so. A new relationship has 
probably been establi.shed between state and local governments re- 
specting relief, and a new division of responsibility. The state seems 

See Report of the Minnesota Emergency Relief Administration to the Minne- 
.solii State Planning Board, December, 1934 (mimeographed), 23 pp., 6 plates; also 
the .series of Slatistioal Reports by SERA (mimeographed and dittoed); and Bien- 
nial Report of the St.ale Board of Control, 1934, pp. 50-75. The statements in the 
text above in no sense summarize these reports. 
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to be ready to assume a large part of the old-age pension burden/” 
part of the ordinary relief load, and a great deal of the responsibility 
for emergency needs arising from disasters such as drouth/” The 
national government, too, may be unable wholly to retire from the 
field. 

In the state, the Board of Control has found a renewed interest 
in local relief and welfare work. This revival of an old concern is 
not likely soon to die. Hence it may be expected that there will be 
an agency at St. Paul to plan for better organization and adminis- 
tration of relief in the localities. 

FuTtnus Organization for Local Welfare Work 

Although some reaction against pre.sent methods and policies 
seems likely to occur, the time appears to be propitious for further 
improvements in local welfare and relief organization and methods. 

Towns, and all municipalities of under 20,000 population, seem 
to lack the qualifications and resources for adequate welfare work. 
Even some counties as now organized are too small. In any case 
the right of counties to shift from town to county plan and back to 
town plan, endlessly, produces much harm and no visible good. 

In a system using the counties and the larger municipalities as 
local units, not more than one hundred in all, there is need for 
greater integration of responsibility. As a rule separate boards tend 
to divide up responsibility, but there is a period ahead in which 
welfare and relief work must be developed and made to demon- 
strate its value to the people. For this period it would seem to be 
wise, at least in many counties, to permit a single appointed board 
to assume control of all social welfare and relief work, including 
direct relief, poor farms, mothers’ pensions, child welfare, and other 
services. With the coming of old-age pensions it may be possible to 
abolish poor farms and similar institutions as now conducted, or, if 
not to abolish them, to create larger districts and to have fewer and 

“By Session Laws, 1935, Cli. 357, the state assumes half of the burden of old- 
age pensions, the county to be.ar the rest, and appropriates $2,000,000 for this pur- 
pose for tlie bieuiiium 1935-37. Because of certain procedural defects, the attorney 
general lias raised a question as to the validity of this act. 

™ Other acts of 1935 include Chapter 30, appropriating $500,000 to the slate 
executive council for drouth relief; Chapter 33, appropriating $200,000 to the same 
body for the direct relief of veterans; Chapters 60 and 70, providing $2,000,000 for 
seed-grain loans for farmers unable to borrow elsewhere; Chapter 51, nuthori/ing 
the borrowing of $5,000,000 in 1035-30 and the same amount in 1936-37, to be 
used to match federal ,and local funds for relief purposes; and Chapter 336, authoriz- 
ing the Board of Control to give direct aid to dependent children and to accept the 
terms of the national social security act (which had not been passed at the time). 
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better homes for the aged poor. State supervision of local welfare 
work and institutions will undoubtedly be more active and fruitful 
than in the past. It will be needed to tone up the work in the 
local units. 

State aid also will probably continue in some form. Instead of 
going directly to the recipient, it might go to the suggested county 
board of welfare, to be administered by it under rules and stand- 
ards laid down in the state law. One such rule would encourage 
the employment of trained workers of different types in the relief 
and welfare agencies. Not all would be ordinary case workers. 

Questions will arise as to the relationship of such a board to 
the health and nursing services, to the sanatorium, and to the 
schools. No final answer is possible. Some counties might well ex- 
periment with a single board for health and Avelfare services, such 
as exists in Minneapolis. Others could use two separate boards, but 
there is danger in having the work indefinitely split up. 

In counties sufficiently advanced for the next step, no welfare 
board would be needed, although an advisory body in this field 
serves an important function. It is entirely feasible to have a 
county-manager plan in which the manager, responsible to the 
county board or council, appoints and controls a director of pub- 
lic welfare to head up all the welfare services of the county. 


CHAPTER XIV 


POLICE, COURTS, AND LAW ENFORCEMENT 

Although nowhere speeifically mentioned in the state constitu- 
tion, the maintenance of law and order is unquestionably a func- 
tion, and the primary function, of the state. Upon no other basis 
than that of public order can the beneficial services of education, 
health protection, welfare work, and highways be provided, and 
the good performance of the latter functions, instead of making 
law enforcement less necessary, has in some cases increased the 
need for it. There is no present evidence that men will ever be 
able to do without agencies to enforce the law. 

Police Officers and Agencies 
From the beginning of Minnesota’s history it has been the 
policy, nevertheless, to leave law enforcement almost entirely to 
local authorities. Only in the past ten years has there been any 
significant trend toward centralization of this function in the state. 
In this policy of decentralizing the law-enforcing power, Minnesota 
has merely conformed to the policy of all the other states.^ For 
nearly one hundred and fifty years the American states did very 
little directly or systematically to improve the enforcement of the 
laws. 

Looking backward, we think we can see the explanation of this 
general policy. American society was at first fairly simple and 
agricultural. Population was sparse. Crime was local, and the 
criminal had as a rule no better means of escape than a horse which 
could be matched for speed and stamina by many others in the 
locality. Roads were poor and offered little opportunity for escape, 
although the wilderness offered sanctuary to many a criminal. The 
pioneer spirit of self-reliance, and the strong feeling of localism and 
resentment toward central authorities, filled legislatoi’s as well as 
their constituents. As a rule, men did not even think seriously of 
establishing state police forces, although for special purposes there 
ivere a few exceptions, such as the Texas Rangers. When local law 
enforcement failed, men were more inclined to look to themselves 
'‘Sea Bruce Smith, Ritrol Crime Control (New York, 1933). 

m 
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and to organize extralegal bodies of vigilantes, anti-horse-thief asso- 
ciations, and claim associations, than to think of the state as the 
organizer of a police system. 

The system early provided for Minnesota consisted, and still 
consists, of the elements described below.^ 

Counties. — In each county the voters elect a sheriff, to serve 
for a term of four years. He in turn has the power to appoint one 
or more deputies. To be elected sheriff, the only legal requirement 
is that a person be a voter in the county. For deputies practically 
the same rule prevails. In all but a few counties the .sheriff receives 
only a small salary; the rest of his earnings come from fees and 
the earnings derived from services such as the boarding of prison- 
ers. The exact number of deputies at any time cannot be given, 
but the recent figures in Table 33 suggest the trends in a few large 


Table 33. — Ntoibeh op Law-Enfobcing Oppicers Emploved in Several 
Large Counties 


County 

Sheripp’s 

Deputies 

Other 

Employees 

Total 

Including 

Sheripp’ 

Number 
PER 10,000 
Population 

Hennepin 

01 

3 

05 

1,2 

Ramsey 

40 

3 

44 

1,6 

St. Louis 

48 

3 

52 

2,5 

Becker 

1 

0 

2 

0,9 

Beltrami 

3 

0 

3 

1,4 

Blue Earth 



2 

0,0 

Ereeborii 

1 

1 

3 

1,0 

Otter Tail 


0 

2 

0.4 

Polk 

3 

1 

5 

1.3 

Stearns 

4 

2 

7 

1,1 


counties. The large urban counties, including cities with large police 
forces, also provide amply for deputies and employees in the sher- 
iff’s office. The more rural counties make very meager provision 
for this office. 

In addition to sheriffs and deputies, each county has an elective 
coroner with powers of inquest in cases of death under suspicious 
circumstances, and authority to act as .sheriff in case that office is 
vacant. 

Towns. — Each town is entitled to elect two constables from 

" A deseripllve shidy that ia still useful though out of date in parts is Elmer 
E. Hilpert, '‘Police Protection in Minnesota: A Study in the llelationship.s of the 
State and Local Administrations,” an unpublished 40-pnge manuscript, with a chart, 
filed ill tile library of the Municipal Reference Bureau at the University of Minne- 
sola. Eor the several oflicera and courts described see also Mason’s Minnesota 
Statutes. 
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among its qualified voters. The term is two years; there is no 
salary; and the fees collected for services in most towns are neg- 
ligible. Replies to a questionnaire recently circulated showed that 
of 682 towns answering, 255 had two constables each, 240 had one 
each, and 187 had none. If this is a fair sample of the towns, there 
are about 2,300 town constables in the state, but about 500 towns 
have none. 

Villages. — The more than 600 villages are also authorized to 
elect two constables each, for two-year terms, and the village presi- 
dents and trustees themselves have the powers of peace officers. In 
addition the village trustees may appoint a marshal, a fire warden, 
night Avatchmen, and such other special police as may be neces- 
sary. A larger proportion of villages than of towns elect constables. 
Of 397 villages replying to a recent questionnaire 206 had tAvo 
constables each, 165 had one each, and 26 had none. 

Since constables are as a rule unsalaried, they function mainly 
in the serving of writs for the local justice courts, for which they 
receive fees. As officers of village laAV enforcement they are nearly 
negligible. Marshals and police officers have taken their place, and 
some of the larger villages have regular police forces, of which the 
largest are found in the Iron Range communities. Hibbing in 1931 
had 34 policemen, or better than one for each 500 inhabitants. 
From this high point the number drops off rapidly, and many vil- 
lages have none. Everything depends upon local choice, and this 
in turn is affected by resources. 

Cities, and the larger villages, as a rule, have police forces in 
rough proportion to their populations. The numbers had reached 
their maximums, in most places, about 1930-31, at which time 
the figures in Table 34 were officially reported for some of the 
larger cities and the village of Hibbing. 

At the same time, per capita police expenditures Avere at their 
highest. Over $2.80 per capita was being spent in the three cities of 
the first class. The median for cities of the second and third classes 
was $1.62, for cities and villages of 5,000 to 10,000, $1.54, for those 
of 500 to 5,000 about $1.06; but in places of under 500 the median 
dropped to 8 cents per capita. It is clear that most of the smaller 
villages were not providing for paid police forces. 

These figures only serve to make clearer the commonly ob- 
served facts that the smaller villages, like the towns, are practically 
lacking in police protection. For about half of the people of Min- 
nesota, living in towns and the smaller villages, there are no paid 
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local policemen. The sheriff, and his deputy or deputies, in the pro- 
portion of one to about 7,000 inhabitants, must be called in case 
of any serious crime or disorder. A regular rural patrol is unknown 
except in the vicinity of the large cities. 

The inadequacy of rural police protection is more fully revealed 
by a study of what sheriffs and constables actually do. From vari- 
ous indications it appears that the constable of the town or village 
gives but little time to his official duties; and that that little is 
taken up in attending the court of the justice of the peace and 
serving processes for that court. Even the sheriff and his deputies 

Taisle 34. — Number op Poi-icb Officers EmpIjOVED in Sevbkau 
Cities and One Large Viueagb 

Monthut Number 

City OR Village Average per 1,000 

NuitBER Population 


Minneapolis 541 

St, Paul 345 

Duluth 133 

Ilibbinp (village) 34 

St. Cloud 19 

Winona 10 

Au-stin 12 

Rochester 10 

Albert Lea 6 


1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

2.2 

0,9 

0.9 

1.0 

0.5 

0.6 


must give much of their time to serving writs, but in addition these 
officers are busy collecting personal property taxes, conducting tax 
sales, serving the district courts while in session, maintaining the 
jail and caring for the prisoners, and performing other activities 
not directly connected with ordinary law enforcement. In Henne- 
pin County, for example, nearly half of the deputies devote their 
time almost wholly to courtroom work, tax collection, bookkeep- 
ing, cooking, attending to the jail, serving processes, and acting as 
night watchmen. 

The Court System 

Parallel to the agencies of law enforcement, but independent 
of them, are the courts ivhich handle the cases of violators of law, 
from local, petty misdemeanors up through the most serious crimes. 

Justice courts . — ^At the bottom of the judicial pyramid stands 
the whole array of justice-of-the-peace courts. The constitution 
mentions the election in each county of a sufficient number of jus- 
tices of the peace,® but by law every town, nearly every village, 

“Constitution of Minnesota. Article VI, Section 8. 
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and a number of small cities are entitled to elect two justices of 
the peace. In other words, justices are supposed to be elected 
wherever there is no municipal court. Legally there might be more 
than five thousand justices of the peace in Minnesota, but in prac- 
tice the number is probably more nearly three thousand. The fol- 
lowing data derived from a questionnaire several years ago give 
some idea of the number at that time (1931), 


Numherr %i 

} Number 

Number Having Number Having 

Nu m ber Having 

State 

llKphjmg 

Two Justices One Justice 

No Justice 

VillagR.s . . 634 

397 

168 173 

B(i 

Towu.s . . . 1,073 

682 

233 241 

208 


The responding villages had 509 justices, or 64 per cent of the 
possible 794, whereas the towns had 707, or 51 per cent of a pos- 
sible 1,364. Nearly one-third of the towns had no justices of the 
peace, a lack of no great consequence in view of the fact that each 
justice has jurisdiction throughout the county. Naturally the dis- 
tribution of justices throughout the state is very uneven. 

Any legal voter in the town, village, or city is eligible to the 
office of justice. No knowledge of law is required, and since most 
lawyers live in the larger centers, relatively few justices have a 
standing at the bar. The term is only two years, but re-elections, 
especially in the rural districts, are very common. Payment of 
justices, as of constables, is entirely by fees, so that both officers 
profit in proportion to the number of cases brought. “Drives” by 
constables and justices upon motorists for speeding, parking auto- 
mobiles by the roadside, and parking without lights are a recurrent 
abuse in the neighborhood of the large cities. The justices do not 
always report the amounts they receive from cases arising under 
local ordinances, but the amounts are probably large in some lo- 
calities. Although appeals to the district court are possible, they 
are very rare, because of the small amounts involved in any case; 
and as a result the decisions of the justices arc seldom reversed. 
No higher court has any direct supervision over them. 

A justice of the peace may not render a decision in any criminal 
case arising above the level of a misdemeanor in whicli the fine is 
$100 or less. He has, however, the function of an examining magi- 
strate in criminal cases where the penalty is in exce.ss of his juris- 
diction, and he has power to issue warrants, make arrests, put 
under bond, and commit to jail those who break the peace or who 
are charged with crime. At this point he is an important factor in 
the process of enforcing the criminal law. 
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Municipal courts have been established by special act in a num- 
ber of cities and villages, and are authorized by general law to be 
established in any city or village of 1,000 inhabitants or more. 
Most municipalities of over 2,500 and many of smaller size have 
established such courts; and where they exist there are, as a rule, 
no justices of the peace. No justice of the county has jurisdiction 
within a municipality which has such a court. 

The term of a municipal judge is four years, and he is paid by 
salary instead of by fees. The law also specifies that such judges 
"shall be men learned in the law,” and this seems to be adhered 
to without exception, although it is hard to see how the require- 
ment can be justified under the state constitution.^ These three 
factors — longer term, salary, and learning in the law — suggest 
the defects in the justice courts which the municipal courts sup- 
plant. Although popular election of the municipal judge does not 
always lead to the selection of the best-qualified persons, the muni- 
cipal court system is by general admission so far superior to the 
justice-of-the-peace system that very few observant citizens would 
think of returning to the latter where the municipal court system 
has been tried. The municipal court is, also, a court of record, a 
point of some importance in law enforcement. 

In its jurisdiction a municipal court covers all the types of cases 
handled by justice courts, and more besides. In addition to a 
broader civil jurisdiction the municipal court has power to punish 
for violations of local ordinances, to try defendants in numerous 
misdemeanor cases, and to examine and bind over to the district 
courts persons charged with serious offenses. 

The state district courts stand just below the state Supreme 
Court, and occupy, on the whole, the most important place in the 
judicial arrangements for law enforcement. Those of Hennepin and 
Ramsey counties serve but a single county each; each of the others 
serves two or more counties. The judges are all members of the 
bar (“learned in the law”); they have terms of six years and are 
usually re-elected; they receive substantial salaries; and in spite 
of being elected by popular vote they are more free from local 
politics than most locally elected judicial officers. To describe these 
c(nirl.s fully would be impossible in this short chapter. Some of their 
work in criminal cases has been carefully studied and various de- 
fects have been found, but none that require organic changes. 

‘Miisnn’s Minnesota Statutes, Section 217; Constitution of Minnesota, Article 
VII, Section 7; Article VI, Section 9. 
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PnOSECUTION OF OFFENDERS 

Between tlie courts and the police stand the agencies for prose- 
cuting offenders. The attorney general has some duties connected 
with prosecutions, and the right to intervene in criminal cases, but 
the bulk of the -work falls upon the county attorneys. These of- 
ficers are elected one in each county for a four-year term, are paid 
satisfactory salaries in the larger counties, and are now uniformly 
“learned in the law.” They begin generally as vigorous young local 
attorneys with ambitions to go higher. In the smaller counties the 
pay is so small, and the work relatively so unimportant, that a 
career as county attorney is nearly out of the question. 

For misdemeanor cases in cities and villages, the city attorney 
or some special counsel serves as prosecutor. 

Penae Institutions 

A complete conspectus of the many agencies for law enforce- 
ment in Minnesota would include the prisons and reform schools 
of the state, the county jails and lockups, city and village lockups 
and workhouses, the work of pardon and parole boards, the proba- 
tion system, and other institutions and organizations. To attempt 
to describe all these elements would take another book, It is enough 
here to mention their existence. Table 35 shows in brief the courts, 
prosecuting officers, and police authorities at the several levels. 

Characteristics of Local Law Enforcement 

The numerous agencies of local law enforcement already de- 
scribed need to be pictured against a background of changing social 
conditions. Since these agencies were first established in the early 
days of the state, cities have grown to great size, paved highways 
have ribboned the state, automobiles of almost incredible speed 
and sturdiness have become common, and the mobility, organiza- 
tion, and equipment of criminals have gone beyond anything previ- 
ously known. These new facts have thrown into strong relief some 
of the weaknesses in the local machinery of law enforcement. One 
impartial investigating body after another has called attention to 
these deficiencies, so that today they are no longer seriously ques- 
tioned.'’ Despite the inauguration of some very recent changes, 

' See Report of tlie Minnesota Crime Commission, Supplement to Minnamta 
Law Review, Vol. 11 (Januaiy, 1907), 77 pages; Report of the Minnesota Crime 
Commission, 193(1 (St, Paul, 1935), 017 pages; and pages 5-00 of ConferencB on 
Oovernmental Relationshi'ps, 1930, a bulletin published by the University of Min- 
ne.sota. .. . ' : ' , / . 
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Table 35. — Agencie!? of Law Enforcement in Minnesota * 


CoLtnia 

Prosecution Law Enforcement 

Supverae Couvt 

Attorney general Governor, secretary of state, attorney 

general 

Conservation department: game war- 
dens, game refuge patrolmen, district 
forest rangers, fire patrolmen 

Highway department: highway patrol 
Commerce department: fire marshal 
MotOT vehicle divi.sion (secretary of 

Bureau of crinun.al .apprehension 

Pardon and parole l)0<ards: inirole 
agents 

Di.striol court 

(Probate court) 

(Court ooramia.sioner) 
(C'leclc of court) 

County 

County attorney Sheriff and deputies; probation officer 

(Public defender?) (large counties) 

Municipal court 
(Justices of pence) 

City 

City attorney Mayor 

Mayor Police department 

Fire department 

Fire mai-shal 

Jiistlce.s of peace 
(Municipal court in 
larger places) 

Village 

Village attorney Constables, marshal, police 

Justice.? of peace 

Town 

Constables 


* H-iire, imimporlnnt, and exceptional agencies ore in parentheses. 


soon to be discussed, the admitted defects are essentially as fol- 
lows: 

1. Law-enforcing agencies have lacked integration. No one in 
the state has the power of control over all agencies, and the law.s 
provide for very little unification of the system. Disunity apiicars 
between the police, the courts, the prosecutors, and the penal in- 
stitutions, and also between the state, county, and local autliorilics. 

2. Lacking legal integration, the various agencies also lack regu- 
lar means of cooperation and communication. Whatever niuLiial 
assistance is offered is more or less casual and sporadic. This defect 
has recently been partly removed. 

3. The geographical areas of law enforcement are too small, 
especially outside the large cities, and geographical limits upon an 
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officer’s power of arrest have given the escaping criminal a great 
advantage in the race. 

4. The officers of law enforcement — constables, sheriffs, village 
and city police, the justices of the peace, the county attorneys, and 
some judges, genei’ally lack the training needed for the special 
work of law enforcement. Professional zeal and spirit are hard 
to maintain. 

5. The latter condition is due in lai-ge part to the popular elec- 
tion of many officers of the law and to the lack of adequate tenure 
and salaries for them and for the many officers appointed for short 
terms and from political motives, and subject to political removal. 

C. Outside the large cities, also, the police, the prosecutors, and 
the courts lack the equipment, the arms, the means of identifying 
criminals, and the statistical knowledge of crime conditions needed 
for effective law enforcement. 

7, Officers have so many trivial duties imposed upon them, and 
so much work that is not connected with law enforcement, that 
they do not have enough time for the main task. 

8. The public attitude toward law enforcement is not always 
conducive to the best results. 

The State Enters Law Enforcement 

For many years the state has been developing an uneasy con- 
science over the lack of law enforcement. A little here and a little 
there, it began in the past generation to patch up the old machin- 
ery, but with only half-hearted efforts and without plan. The state 
fire marshal was empowered to deal with arson cases, game wardens 
to enforce the game laws, and forest rangers to enforce the forest 
laws. The governor early received and occasionally used the power 
to remove county law-enforcing officers, and other tentative steps 
were taken. 

About ten years go things began to happen more rapidly, and 
the movement for reform acquired definite direction. The Minne- 
sota Crime Commission of 1926, appointed by the governor, re- 
ported that there was no state agency to attempt to solve crimes, 
or to arrest criminals, or even to study the work of the local agen- 
cies. “Each local unit of our government acts for itself. Each county 
has its sheriff, county attorney, etc. Each municipality maintains 
its separate police. State-wide organization, where it exists, i.s cither 
casual or voluntary.”® 

“Report of the Minnesota Crime Commissiwi, 1927, p. 14. 
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There was much opposition in the legislature, but some of its 
proposed reforms were enacted into law. One act permitted any 
police olBcer to disregard local boundaries and to imrsue and arrest 
a suspected criminal anywhere in the state.'' Another established 
a Bureau of Criminal Apprehension under the attorney general — a 
small copy of the Division of Investigation under the attorney 
general of the United States.® In 1929 a state highway patrol was 
set up in the Highway Department.® Other measures made changes 
here and there in judicial procedure. 

The years went by. The famous Wickersham Commission made 
its report on law enforcement. The depression brought new stresses 
and problems. The Division of Investigation of the Department of 
Justice made what seemed to be a splendid record in rounding up 
kidnappers and other criminals who crossed interstate lines in law- 
breaking. A new faith in the possibilities of enforcing the law stirred 
the American people. 

In 1934 the president of the Minnesota Bar Association ap- 
pointed an unofficial state crime commission, the second in ten 
years. It surveyed what other commissions had recommended and 
reported what it thought Minnesota needed.^® In the 1935 session 
of the legislature much of its program was adopted. Some of the 
highlights were as follows: 

1. The State Bureau of Criminal Identification rvas empowered 
to establish one or more police radio broadcasting stations.^^ 

3. It was also given an increased appropriation and personnel 
and authorized to conduct investigations and make arrests any- 
where in the state, and to cooperate with local police.^® 

3. The same act created in the bureau a division of criminal 
statistics, made it the duty of all police officers, prison wardens, 
and others concerned to report to it all desired information with 
respect to crimes and criminals, and also made it the duty of 
sherifi’s, and of the police in cities of the first, second, and third 
class to take fingerprints of arrested suspects and return them to 
the bureau. 

4. Another act authorized the highway patrolmen to exercise 

’Session Laws, 1327, Ch. 256; Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, Section 10575-1. 

"Se-ssion Laws, 1927, Ch. 224; Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, SeoLioii 9050-5 
to 21. _ 

“Se.ssion Laws, 1929, Ch. 355; Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, 1931 Supplement, 
Section 2554-18. 

’''Report of the Minnesota Crinie Commission. 

” Session Laws, 1935, Ch. 195. 

Ibid... Cli, 197. 
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the same powers as sheriffs and policemen have exercised with re- 
spect to enforcing the criminal laws, “upon all trunk highways, 
. . . and, for the purpose of continuing pursuit from such trunk 
highways of offenders thereon, upon all public highways connecting 
and traversing such trunk highways.” The number of highway pa- 
trolmen was increased from 70 to 100.^* 

5. The educational appropriation bill authorized the University 
of Minnesota to provide a police school, but made no special finan- 
cial arrangements for it.^*^ 

C. A number of other acts perfected various provisions of law 
relative to procedure in criminal cases, and one provided for a 
better and more continuous classification of prisoners. 

These laws, taken as a group, represent a considerable advance 
over previous state legislation. But in what direction is the move- 
ment? Clearly nothing important has been done to change the 
local police system. Instead, a growing state machinery of law en- 
forcement is being superimposed upon the existing local agencies. 
The new state machinery is itself not integrated, but on the other 
hand the Bureau of Criminal Apprehension has new but limited 
supervisory powers over local police. The state is thus recognizing 
in part its own direct responsibility for law enforcement, and to 
a small extent the need for coordinating state and local agencies 
of enforcement. 

The advance is also in the direction of an improved code of 
criminal procedure, but nothing has been done to reorganize the 
local courts or the agencies of prosecution. In fact, instead of 
making fundamental changes in local police and court systems, the 
legislature is inclined to ignore them as much as possible, to let 
them muddle along or atrophy, while the state gradually supplants 
them with new state agencies. On the other hand, the state pro- 
gram is far from being complete. A state judicial council for the 
continuous study of the state’s legal problems, and complete state 
support of the district courts, are still to come. State appointment 
of prosecutors and a state police force of adequate size for rural 
district patrol work are far in the future. Integration of urban po- 
lice forces with the state-wide system and standardization of police 
service through state aid and supervision also lie beyond our pres- 
ent horizon. 

These omissions in the new laws suggest that many more steps 

“iw., Ch. 304. 

“ tWcl., Ch. 3S2, Seulion 3, 
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have yet to be taken before any satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lems will have been attained. At the same time there is much rea- 
son for hope and good cheer. In ten years there have been signal 
advances on the road to an improved, integrated system of law 
enforcement for Minnesota — a system in which state and local 
agencies will cooperate in discharging a joint responsibility. 



CHAPTER XV 


HIGHWAYS, ROADS, AND STREETS 

It is customary to deal with the roads which lie in the rural 
portions of the state and the streets which are situated in cities 
and villages as if they were separate systems. The political reasons 
for this separate treatment are not persuasive, and it may be that 
they are of declining importance. The obvious fact is that every- 
where rural roads and city streets constitute one continuous and 
connected system. Rural residents daily use city streets in reach- 
ing their deistinations, just as city-dwellers when they leave their 
home cities drive over rural highways and roads. The problem of 
financing these arteries of travel is a common one for all. For these 
reasons this chapter deals with the entire problem of highways, 
roads, and streets in Minnesota as a single problem. The term 
“roads” when used alone herein is used to cover all classes of roads 
and streets, both rural and urban. 

Road Miubages and Expenditures^ 

In 1932 and 1934 the mileage of public roads of all kinds in 
Minnesota stood approximately as given in Table 36. Highway 
mileage statistics, especially the mileages reported for minor roads 
in rural areas, are generally unreliable, whereas general statistics 
for city and village streets are almost nonexistent. Nevertheless we 
believe that the following discussion of mileages has .some impor- 
tance as bearing on the road problem in Minnesota. 

According to the data available in 1922, there were in the 
United States as a whole, outside of cities and villages, 2,941,294 
miles of public roads. The average was one mile for every 37 per- 
sons in the population, and one mile for every $109,069 of esti- 
mated wealth. With these basic data as a guide the various states 
were distributed into groups according to their road mileages in 
relation to both population and wealth. In this distribution Min- 

' The 1932 data on road mileages, expenditures, and income here given are taken 
largely from a report soon to be published, entitled “Highways and Public Finance 
in Minne.sota: A Cooperative Research Study,” by the Bureau of Public Roads of 
the United Stales Department of Agriculture and the Highway Department of Min- 
nesota. This report, which is on file in manuscript forin in the Highway Department 
ofiices, give.s the results of the mo-st complete study yet made of this .siihjcct. See 
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nesota was found to have more than the average number of miles 
of road in proportion to both population and wealth. It was main- 
taining one mile of road for every 23 persons in the state and for 
every $79,811 of estimated wealth. 

Since these figures were compiled, more than ten years ago, the 
total mileage of roads reported for Minnesota has increased at 
about the same slow pace as the population but faster than assessed 
valuation, which, after going up, has come down again. In 1932 
there were 110,000 miles of roads and highways outside of cities 
and villages, or one mile for every 23 persons in the state, as in 
1922. 


Table 36. — Highway, Road, and Street Mileages in Minnesota, 1032 and 1934 


Class 

Miles 

IN 1932 

llfl934 

Pehcentage 
OP Total, 
1932 

PEilCENTAOK 
OP Total, 
19.34 

State trunk highways. . . . 

6,771 

11,338 

5.6 

9.4 


82,125 


26.0 


County-aid roads j 

13,103* 


Town roads 

72,577 

73,000* 

60.3 

00.0 

Village streets ■ • • 

4,500* 

4,500* 

8.8 

3.8 

Streets in smaller cities. .. 

2,000* 

2,000* 

1.7 

1.7 

Duluth streets 

516 

516 

0.3 

0.3 

St. Paul streets 

807 

867 

0.7 

0.7 

Minneapolis streets 

1,022 

1,022 

0.8 

0.8 

Total 

. 120,438 

120,580 

09.8 

99.9 


*rui'tly csliuiated. The figures for the cities lu-e not entirely comparable, but 
a,s a rule they do not include park boulevards or alleys. 


Sixty-six per cent of this rural road mileage in 1932 consisted 
of town roads, 28 per cent of county- and state-aid roads, and 5.5 
jier cent of state trunk highways. In 1934 trunk highways had in- 
creastid to 9 per cent of the mileage outside incorporated places. 
The 72,577 reported miles of town roads in 1932 provide a mile 
of such roads alone for every 35 persons in the state, or one mile 
for every 13 persons living outside cities and villages. Since many 
rural residents live along trunk highways and state-aid roads, this 
would seem to provide a mile of town roads for every 7 or 8 per- 
sons living off the main roads in rural areas. 

The question arises whether, in the rush to get farmers on every 
possible farm site in the state, the local authorities have not been 
too liberal in opening new roads at public expense for scattered 
seLllers. The newspapers recently reported a case in which the pub- 
lic examiner criticized a town board that, instead of building a 
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long road over a swampy tract to serve a single settler, paid him 
$90 to move his house nearer to an existing road. The public ex- 
aminer was undoubtedly right as to the law, but the case is a good 
illustration of the pressure upon town boards to build roads to 
serve everyone within the town’s boundaries. Towns have been 
under no state or county supervision in the laying out of roads. 
Individual towns have added to their road mileage from time to 
time, more or less without plan. The law seems to require certain 
extensions in order that every settler, however remote, may be 
served. Since it is always harder to decide to abandon an old than to 
open a new road, mileages steadily increase. One wonders, there- 
fore, whether a careful survey of roads in each county would not 
reveal many cases in which, by slight changes here and there, many 
miles of existing but little-used roads could be abandoned without 
real inconvenience, and the expense of maintenance saved. Perhaps 
there are many instances where remote settlers sliould be induced 
to move nearer to established roads and schools. Land planning, 
road planning, and school planning need, of course, to be dealt with 
as one problem. 


Road Expenditukes and Revenues 
While the annual expenditures on highways, roads, and streets 
in Minnesota are next in importance to those for education in all 
branches, an accurate summary of these expenditures for any one 
year is not available. Table 37 gives a close estimate for 1932. It 


~ CliASaiPICATION OP Expenditubes pi 
( 000 omitted) 


R Highwats and Roads in 1932 


Purpose 

State Trunk 
II lOHWATS 

State- Aid 
AND County- 
Aid Roads 


Alu Rurau 
Roads 

Construction 

Maintenuuce 

Overhead 

$26,299.5 

3,818.4 

2,032.0 

$3,181,0 

6,700.5 

1,839.2 

$2,697,3 

1,097.4 

$34,177.8 

10,610,3 

3,970.8 

Total 


$12,720.7 

$3,894.3 

$48,764.9 


will be noted that the total expenditures on rural roads of all kinds 
amount to about $19 per capita for the entire state. In addition, 
cities and villages expended probably $7,000,000 on street con- 
struction and maintenance. The sources from which these revenues 
were di-awn are revealed in part by the data given in Table 38 on 
the following page. 
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No single year can give us a typical picture of road revenues 
and expenditures over a longer period. Federal aid has fluctuated 
considerably in recent years, but has tended to increase greatly. 
The motor vehicle tax has gone down and up again very recently. 
Gasoline tax revenues have tended to increase, while property taxes 
and special asses.sments yielded less each year from 1930 through 
1933. Bond issues, iiarticularly those of the state, have caused the 
amounts available for expenditure to jump very high in certain 
years. 

I'Anuii .'58. — Income fou Highway, Road, and Stiieet Puui'osu.s in 1032 


Fob County- Fob 

Thunk and Town Total 

Highways State-Aid Roads Sctebi's 


Property taxes and ap- State aid; 

propi'iations from ^1,884,200 

general funds County aid: $3, SiH, 300* $4,. TOO, OOOt $17,881,000 

$7,406,400 

Special n.sse,ssments 2,500,000t 2,500,000 

Motor veliiele registration 

tax $7,180,700 7,180,700 

Gasoline tax 6,851,000 3,335,500 0,988,500 

Rond sales receipts 10,000,000 94,600 t t 10,094,600 

Federal aid 4,450,200 4,450,200 

Total $28,281,900 $12,720,700 $3,894,300 $7.000,0n0t $51,896,900 

* Figure for e.xpenditurcs. Practically all comes from property taxes, 
t Estimated. $ Not known. 

Centralization op Road Administration 
The complicated classification of roads and highways now in 
use in Minnesota is mute evidence of the recent centralizing move- 
ment in rural road finance and administration. By the .state con- 
stitution adopted in 1857, the state government ivas forbidden exmr 
to “contract any debts for works of internal improvement or be 
a party in carrying on such works” except in cases where land or 
other property had been donated to the state for the purpose, and 
then only to the extent of the avails of such grants.^ Roads were 
held to be ivorks of internal improvement, and for this reason the 
state as such could not engage in constructing them; but this pro- 
hibition, it was held, did not apply to counties and other political 
snbdii'isions of the state. These local agencies could do what their 
principal could not. Thus it came about that for over sixty years 
° Constitution of Minnesota, Article IX, Section 5. 
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in the history of the state, highways, roads, and streets were built 
and maintained almost entirely by the towns, counties, cities, and 
villages. For many years, also, county road work was negligible. 
The smallest rural units, the towns, provided most of the rural 
roads while cities and villages looked after their own streets. Dur- 
ing most of this period the state had no highway department and 
no funds to spend upon roads. 

Even before the automobile became a success, there was need 
for better roads and a demand for a state-wide uniform system of 
roads. A long agitation ensued for more state notion. Finally, in 
1897 the legislature proposed a constitutional amendment to pro- 
vide for a “state road and bridge fund.” This proposal was ratified 
by popular vote in 1898. By this vote, the income from investments 
in the internal improvement land fund was to be used for road pur- 
poses, and the legislature was authorized to levy a tax of one- 
twentieth of a mill on the taxable property in the state for the 
same purposes. The fund thus obtained, which now would seem 
pitifully small, was not to be spent by the state itself to improve 
the roads but was to be distributed to the counties in amounts of 
not less than one-half of 1 per cent nor more than 3 per cent of the 
fund each year to each county. The state itself, therefore, built no 
roads and maintained no roads, but it did retain some supervision 
over county expenditure of the road and bridge fund. Thus the 
foundations of a system of state roads constructed and maintained 
by the counties were planned and begun. 

The road and bridge tax thus authorized was first levied in 
1905. By subsequent amendments down to 191£ the authorized 
state road and bridge tax was increased to one mill, at which rate 
it still stands. Its essential character as the source of a fund to be 
distributed to the counties has not to this day been changed. The 
one- mill tax is now a regular part of the annual state property tax 
levy. At present it brings in about $1,300,000 a year. At one time 
the annual amount was nearly $£,000,000, and if property valua- 
tions do not recede further, and if tax collections improve, the 
yield will increase in future. 

After 1910 the use of automobiles increased steadily and rapidly 
throughout the country. A nation-wide demand for improved high- 
ways resulted in the first of the federal appropriations for state 
highway building, made available in 1917. Since federal aid to any 
state was conditional upon the state’s matching the funds granted, 
and since the amount was increased year after year, it became to 
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the interest of each state to conform to the requirements of the 
national good roads law. A general boom in road building and a 
rapid movement to establish state highway departments resulted. 
Minnesota fell into line in 1920 with the adoption of the so-called 
trunk highway amendment.® By 1931 Minnesota alone received 
more money in federal road aid than was allotted to all the states 
combined in 1917. 

Before the trunk highway act was passed in 1921, some 13,653 
miles of so-called “state roads” were being maintained by the coun- 
ties with aid from the state road and bridge fund. Nearly half of 
this mileage went into the 7,000-mile system of trunk highways in 
1920. The rest of the “state road” mileage went into the class that 
is now known as “state-aid roads,” to be discussed on the following 
page. 

The Seveiuvl Classes of Boads 

Other changes in classifications and relative mileages occurred 
in later years. The mileage of state-aid roads, sharply reduced in 
1920-21, increased again to about 16,530 miles in 1933, when it 
was reduced again by the transfer of over 4,000 miles to the trunk 
highway system. In the meantime the mileage of county roads also 
was increasing, rather slowly from 1921 to 1929, but in the lat- 
ter year the authority granted to counties to create a system of 
“county-aid” roads to be aided by the gasoline tax nearly wiped 
out the category of county roads. Most counties simply turned all 
their county roads into “county-aid” roads. Town road mileages, 
despite the fact that new town roads were being established every 
year, showed a net loss in mileage between 1920 and 1930. They 
were the great reservoir out of which roads were being lifted to the 
levels of county roads, county-aid roads, state-aid roads, and trunk 
highways. In 1933 even some miles of main streets in the three 
citie.s of the first class were taken over by the state as parts of the 
trunk highway system. In short, the movement toward centraliza- 
tion of road management went forward continuously, sometimes 
smoothly, sometimes by jerks, and has not yet ended. And what 
goes up, in this case, does not come down again. 

The 'trunk highways, now over 11,000 miles in length, are con- 
sLructed, maintained, and patrolled directly by the State Highway 
Dejwrtmcnt. The system now includes some miles of streets within 
the boundaries of the three large cities, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 

» 75M., Article XVI. 
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Duluth. When routing a trunk highway through smaller cities and 
villages, the State Highway Department u.sually paves or other- 
wise improves a strip of the standard width along the chosen 
street of the city or village, leaving additional improvements or 
wider paving to be provided by the local authorities. The trunk 
highways are constructed and maintained by revenues from three 
principal sources; the entire net proceeds of the motor vehicle 
registration tax, two-thirds of the gasoline tax, and federal aid. 
From these three sources over $24,000,000 was derived in 19.S1, 
or over $3,000 per mile of trunk highways. Borrowed funds are, 
of course, additional. In 1932 the amount from these three sources 
fell off to $21,258,374 and in 1933 to $16,937,722. In 1934 it in- 
creased again, to $21,049,649 (including NIRA trust funds for 
highways) . 

As a result of these large revenues and of the admittedly excel- 
lent administration of the State HigliAvay Department, Minnesota 
has in a dozen years been provided with a system of primary roads 
far surpassing the dreams of the good roads enthusiasts of twenty 
years ago. The state has definitely been “lifted out of the mud,” 
and the lifting still proceeds. 

State-aid roads . — Although about 7,000 miles of state-aid roads 
went into the trunk highway system in 1920-21, by the designation 
of some new state-aid roads in 1921 the mileage of such roads in- 
creased again to 8,358 by the end of that year. After that the mile- 
age in this important system of secondary roads nearly doubled, 
and in 1931 included 16,493 miles, or more than twice the total 
of the trunk highway system. Then some 4,000 miles of the more 
important roads were made trunk highways and the total mileage 
of state-aid roads dropped again. Some federal aid money was 
spent upon this class of roads prior to 1922, but in the main they 
are now financed out of revenues received from the one-mill state 
road and bridge tax apportioned among the counties, at the low- 
est about $1,300,000 a year, and from county road and bridge taxes. 
State aid in 1933 averaged only a little over $100 per mile, out of 
total expenditures on these roads of about $6,000,000 or over $360 
per mile. Practically all the additional revenue came from general 
property taxes. No part comes from the motor vehicle tax or the 
gasoline tax. Thus the principal secondary roads, unlike the trunk 
highways, are financed from property taxes. 

In the expenditure of the state aid coming from the one-mill 
tax the counties are under the supervision of the State Highway 
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Department. State-aid roads may be established, changed, or aban- 
doned only with the consent of the State Highway Department. 
The apportionment to any county must be u.sed for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of state-aid roads, and at least 20 per cent 
must go for maintenance. The principle of local matching of state 
funds applies, but in counties of less than five millions in assessed 
valuation the state may pay up to 80 per cent of the expense 
of construction and maintenance of state-aid roads, whereas in 
counties of greater wealth the proportionate local contribution in- 
creases until in counties of over fifteen millions in assessed valua- 
tion the local contribution must equal the state aid. When the 
amount needed for maintenance by any county in any year has 
been set, the county board may use the balance of its state aid 
from the onc-raill levy for new construction on state-aid roads. 

County-aid roach. — In 1928 the comstitution was amended to 
require that one-third of the proceeds of the gasoline tax be placed 
in the state road and bridge fund. The casual reader might assume 
from this that one-third of the gasoline tax would be used, along 
with the one-mill levy, for state-aid roads; but such is not the case. 
New legislation enacted in 1929 set up another class of roads, the 
so-called county-aid roads, to be aided from the gasoline tax, and 
provided at some length for the selection, construction, and main- 
tenance of these. 

This act makes a notable departure from previous state policy 
respecting road aid to counties. In the first place the roads to be 
aided are not the irrincipal secondary roads, already incorporated 
in the state-aid road system, but roads of distinctly third-rate im- 
portance. County roads and town roads only may be selected for 
the new class. Nearly all the foraier county roads went into this 
class. Secondly, and equally important, there is to be no state 
supervision over the expenditure of this money. The state merely 
collects and distributes this one-third of the gasoline tax, amount- 
ing in total to more than twice the proceeds of the one-mill levy 
which goes into the state-aid roads. The State Highway Depart- 
ment has no power to control the selection of roads to be aided, 
or to supervise county expenditures from this fund for either con- 
struction or maintenance. This is a serious omission in the law, 
and is contrary to accepted principles of central aid to local gov- 
ernments. The localities themselves have nothing Avorth while to 
lose and much to gain by the introduction of state supervision over 
the handling of this fund. 
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Several other comments are perhaps in order. Under this law 
the whole state is contributing more than twice as much to third- 
rate local roads as it is to the secondary highways. On its face this 
is illogical, and calls for change. 

Presumably, also, traffic needs are to be considered (1) in the 
distribution of the gasoline tax fund among the counties, and (2) 
in the selection of roads to be aided in each county. As yet, how- 
ever, there has been no adequate traffic survey covering the minor 
roads of the state.* Consequently the apportionment by the state 
is a rather haphazard matter, which is made more arbitrary by the 
statutory limitation that each county, without regard to needs, 
shall receive at least three-fouiLhs of one per cent of the fund, 
not one-half of one per cent as provided by the constitution. Within 
each county, also, other factors than traffic needs must have much 
influence in the selection of roads to be aided. Furthermore, if traf- 
fic needs are the test by which state aid is to be justified it may be 
questioned whether village and city streets have not as much right 
to receive aid as minor or local rural roads. Previous arguments 
for state road aid and state road-building have rested largely on 
the need of caring for the long-distance or through traffic, while 
the more local roads, rural and urban, have been left to local sup- 
port. 

Finally, it should be noted that the term “county-aid roads” is 
a misnomer. It is really the state that is giving the aid, and giving 
it “without strings.” Furthermore, although the law provides for 
town contributions up to 20 per cent of the expense of construction 
of town roads when taken over as county-aid roads, this require- 
ment may be and often is waived by the county board. The county, 
the law implies, actually takes over the road as to both construc- 
tion and maintenance, so that it becomes part of a new system of 
county roads. 

County roads constituted a separate class of roads up to 1.929, 
but as a result of the intrusion of county-aid roads upon the scene, 
the mileage of county roads has recently declined and with it 
the importance of this class. Practically all county roads are now 
county-aid roads. The construction of such roads is at the expense 
of the county, and the funds come from the county road and bridge 
tax on property. The towns, however, are supposed to i)rovide for 
the maintenance within their limits of county roads which arc not 

‘ The cooperative study referred to in the footnote to Table 36 above, although 
not exhaustive, is, however, very good. 
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county-aid roads, and to do so from their own road and bridge 
levies. This division of burden and responsibility harks back to 
ancient times when road crews were small and could not move 
quickly from place to place. The main reasons for this arrangement 
have long since passed away. 

Town roads and the old class of county roads are alike in one 
respect: they are constructed and maintained almost entirely from 
the proceeds of the general projierty tax, locally levied and col- 
lected. Thus as we run down the list of classes of highway.s, we 
find the trunk highways at the top receiving no aid from xn’opcrty 
taxes, and county and town roads, the most local of rural roads, 
at the bottom, supported almost entirely from that source. Bor- 
rowed funds, also, which are so important at the county and state 
levels, are of very little importance in the financing of town roads. 
Thus there is a considerable flexibility in town road financing. Con- 
struction and maintenance costs both come very largely from cur- 
rent taxes. When town taxes must be cut, the town road and bridge 
levy is first to feel the axe. Counties also can cut considerably at 
this point, but usually have some outstanding highway bonds to 
be paid. 

City and village streets may be divided into various classes 
from the points of view of imrpose, types of traffic carried, width, 
state of improvement, type of surface, and manner in which 
financed. The general term “streets” may be used to include alleys, 
boulevards, and other public ways as well as the ordinary streets. 
Although long ignored by the states and the national government 
in the develoimient of road iflans and the financing of road con- 
struction, they are now receiving more and more attention. Recent 
federal aid measures have for the first time assigned to them a part 
of the federal funds, and the trunk highway sy.stem, which lias al- 
ways included the main streets in many smaller municixialitics, 
since 1933 has included also certain connecting links of the system 
running through the cities of the first class. 

Figures on the mileages of streets in municipalities arc almost 
completely lacking. When figures are obtained in response to in- 
quiries, it is uncertain wdiether they include ungraded and unim- 
proved as well as imjjroved streets. In spite of these many defects in 
the figures, we may estimate that city and village streets amount 
to about nine thousand miles, or about 7 per cent of the total of all 
roads in the state. Since incorporated places include about 2 per 
cent or inore of the area of the state and about 62 per cent of the 
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population, this estimate is probably conservative. It allows only 
four and a half to five and a half miles of street per square mile of 
area, or three and a half times as many miles of street per square 
mile in municipalities as in rural places. 

Streets differ from rural roads in many respects. First, they are 
Ufjed for more purposes, such as the carrying of gas, water, and 
sewer mains, street railways in the larger places, and fire and police 
signal systems. Second, traffic is much heavier on the average than 
it is on the rural roads. Third, for these and other reasons, improve- 
ments and maintenance are much more expensive. Fourth, there 
seems to be closer connection betAveen street improvements and 
land values in cities and villages than in rural districts, and there- 
fore special assessments appear to be justified to some extent in the 
urban places. 

These are reasons, also, why gasoline and motor vehicle taxes 
probably should not be used to so large an extent on city and vil- 
lage streets as on rural roads. It does not follow, however, that no 
part of the automobile taxes should be spent on city streets, but 
rather the contrary. 

Road Construction and Maintenance 

While there is a general public insistence that town roads be 
maintained in much better condition than in the past, from the 
administrative point of view the towns are in the poorest position 
of all responsible local units to provide for modern road construc- 
tion and maintenance. Trained, full-time, permanent road engineers 
are out of the question for them. Their resources do not permit 
the employment of such officers, nor do the road needs of a single 
toAvn warrant it. Adequate modern equipment for maintaining the 
roads is also beyond the resources of most towns, and if every town 
obtained such equipment there would be gross over-investment in 
road machinery for the state as a whole, wdiile much of the equip- 
ment would stand idle most of the year. Except in the case of a 
few populous towns adjoining large cities, this inadequacy is almost 
certain to continue. This fact is recognized by many toAvns which 
have voluntarily turned their road work over to the counties. 

Counties, on the other hand, have made considerable progress 
since 1921 toward creating adequate modern highway organiza- 
tions. Imioartial observers speak rather favorably of many of the 
county highway engineers. On the other hand, political rather tlian 
engineering and managerial qualifications have dictated the ap- 
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pointnient of a number of these engineers, and some of them have 
too little freedom to apply their abilities to the road problem. 
There is excessive interference by the county commissioners, espe- 
cially in their own districts. The engineers’ salaries are often small, 
and in some counties the positions are not attractive to really high- 
grade engineers. This is an unfortunate situation for which the tax- 
payers and road users undoubtedly — though often unwittingly — 
must pay. 

It is a question whether all counties in Minnesota are really 
large and wealthy enough to support adequate, well-staffed, and 
well-equipped highway organizations, and also whether their road 
problems at present are sufficiently large to warrant such organi- 
zations. All the figures available seem to point to the fact that, in 
spite of the small salaries paid, county road departments have 
higlier overhead expense for the amount of work done than does 
the State Iligliway Department. This is what we would expeet 
with numerous small organizations doing the work. 

Calculations already discussed suggest that for certain other 
services a county ought to have a population of over 30,000 in 
order to bring per capita expenses down to a reasonably low level. 
After the 40,000 mark has been passed, however, the savings pos- 
sible from increased size are not so appreciable. An examination of 
county road expenditures for 1929 indicates that these also tend 
to be higlier per capita in the least populous counties and smaller 
in counties of larger population. This has no reference to the den- 
•sity of population, although per capita road expenses are in general 
higher where population is less dense. In the seven counties hav- 
ing from 14,000 to 10,000 inhabitants they ranged from $0.38 to 
$11.80 per capita, whereas in the seven having from 23,000 to 
20,000 the range was from $4.71 to $9.73; aird in the five luiving 
from 33,000 to 36,000 the range was from $4.10 to $7.86. “Normal 
expenditures” per capita for roads in these three groups of counties 
M'ere figured at $8.30, $5.00, and $5.37, respectiA'ely. The fact that 
per capita road expenditures seem to increase with per capita as- 
sesseil valuations somewhat confuses the trend, but still it is very 
clear that the counties smallest in population are at a distinct dis- 
advantage in maiiataining economical road service. The diirerencc 
between $8,30 and $5.60 per capita is $2.70, or nearly 50 per cent 
of the lower figure. Thus counties of about 25,000 population have 
a distinct advantage over those of about 15,000. On the other hand, 
the apparent saving tapers off beyond this point, so that counties 
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of about 35,000 inhabitants have only slightly lower per capita 
expenses for roads than those of 25,000. 

Population density is also, of course, a factor in this compari- 
son. Per capita expense is higher, while per mile expense on roads 
is lower, where the population is sparse. Because of geographical 
differences, an arbitrary increase in the size of counties to include 
35,000 population each would not result in commensurate savings, 
though some savings could be made. We cannot change geography, 
but we can change administrative units. 

There are, of course, no data pertaining to the relative cpiali- 
ties of road service in variou.s counties. Since, however, counties 
falling in each of the classes discussed above are found within the 
same general regions, we may assume tliat the ciuality of service 
rendered, and the local difficidties in rendering it, are not greatly 
different. 

From the administrative point of view, cities and villages of 
from 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants and upwards are usually fairly 
well equipped to handle their street maintenance and construction 
problems. Those of smaller size, especially at the lower limits of 
population, are not so equipped, and might in many cases benefit 
if the county were to do the work for them. This could be arranged 
on an annual contract basis. 

The Future of Road Finance 

In the general development of a road-financing policy in Min- 
nesota, cities and villages have in general been ignored by the 
.state. The rural area, towns, and counties have shifted more and 
more of their burden to the state. The burden of the trunk high- 
ways, the state-aid roads, and the county-aid roads have all, in a 
little over ten years, been lifted more or less completely from the 
shoulders of the rural property owner. Federal aid, the motor ve- 
hicle tax, the gasoline tax, and the state-wide one-mill tax (only 
a minor part of which is paid by rural residents) now carry a large 
share of the road burden which once rested on the rural taxpayer. 

That the latter has not had more relief as the result of these 
new sources of road revenue can readily be explained. The road- 
building fever entered the blood of almost every community about 
fifleen or twenty years ago. Tax levies for roads, then very small 
according to present standards, but already increasing, began to 
rise at an ever more rapid pace. When in 1921 the state took over 
nearly seven thousand miles of main highways for the trunk high- 
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way system, it was not a signal for towns and counties to reduce 
tlieir own road taxes, but rather an invitation to maintain them at 
the 1920 level. The opportunity had come at last to improve some 
thousands of miles of secondary and minor roads. Examination of 
the flgiire.s in Table 39 will give us some idea of what happened. 

Tablh ;3!). — Town and Countit Road and Bridge Levies, 1900-30 
Yeah Towns Counties Totau 


1900. 

190o. 

1910. 

191.5. 

19.10 

1915 

1930 

1931 


$480,291 

909..598 

1,414,288 

S,35r>,m5 

G,a(i2,5(i0 

l>,7fi3„542 

0,80(5,412 

2,894,220 


$277,700 

524,543 

1,012,422 

2,007,512 

10,843,082 

9,586,820 

9,455,305 

4,034,854 


$7,57,981 

1,434,141 

2,420,710 

6,423,107 

17,706,242 

15,340,.S02 

10,320,717 

7,029,080 


As long as the rural districts followed the policy of increasing 
road taxes at the same time that state aid and state cxpcndilure 
for roads were increasing, no real road tax. relief was in sight. It 
may , be argued with some force that rural communities were them- 
selves largely responsible, that the state did not require such large 
local road levies to match state aid. But the result is the same. 
Rural road levies were not decreased but were maintained at about 
the 1920 level down to 1930. Only the depression forced a substan- 
tial reduction. 

In the meantime the burden on the owners of city or village 
property, at first largely ignored, began to be felt, and their com- 
plaints also were heard. The larger cities first became vocal upon 
the subject, but the protest has .spread to many other cities and 
villages. The essence of the complaint 5vas and is that, in addition 
to having to bear almost the whole burden of constructing and 
maintaining their own streets, taxpayers in citie.s and villages have 
to pay mo.st of the county and state road taxes and of the gasoline 
and motor vehicle taxes, practically no part of which is j'eturned 
directly to them. Only the relatively unimportant town road taxes 
are contributed exclusively by the rural taxpayers, whereas vir- 
tually all the proceeds of the other taxes mentioned, though raised 
largely in cities and villages, are spent on the rural roads. 

The question whether cities and villages should share directly 
in gasoline and motor vehicle taxes has evoked a sharp controversy. 
Municipal officials and others seeking relief for the urban taxpayer 
plead strongly for sharing; organizations interested in automobile 
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£ind highway building stand for state expenditure of automobile 
taxes on the trunk highway system of the state, although they con- 
cede that the trunk routes through cities should be maintained 
from automobile taxes.® The principal argument against sharing 
seems to be that automobile owners in cities and villages do not 
contribute to rural highways out of proportion to their use of them. 

This argument seems to include at least two very important er- 
rors. The first comes in lumping all cities and villages in one group. 
It is true that many residents of small villages drive more in the 
surrounding countryside than they do in their own villages. This 
is due in part to their outside business connections, in part to the 
smallness of the villages, and in part to the fact that the highways 
outside the villages are usuallj' much better maintained and more 
attractive for pleasure driving. Village streets are notoriously in 
bad repair. City-dwelling motorists, on the other hand, drive largely 
on their local streets. At certain months of the year they can 
hardly drive elsewhere. The advertisement of one gasoline pro- 
ducer states that the average motorist does SO per cent of his 
driving within twenty-five miles of his home. This is too broad and 
easy a generalization, but it is probably true that many persons 
who live in a large city stay within even a smaller radius for most 
of their driving. 

The second error in the argument from the city-dweller’s view- 
point lies in the assumption that he should be asked to create an 
extensive system of fine paved rural highways when he cannot 
afl’ord to maintain his local streets in good condition. The local 
streets, with their very dense traffic, on which he does most of his 
driving are often not nearly so well paved as rural highways carry- 
ing much less traffic. It is true that many city-owned cars are found 
driving on these highways. It does not follow that rural highways 
should be built and maintained at a higher level of excellence than 
the citizens can afford for the city streets. 

In short, the case for a sharing of the motor taxes by the larger 
cities is a strong one. It is stronger than the case for small city 
and village sharing, although a good argument can be made for 
that too, on the ground that local streets in cities and villages must 
lie in disrepair while fine highways are built even through waste 
places. 

' See City Sharing in Special Motor Taxes (American Municipal Association 
Report, !)S, Report 7.*! o( the United States Conference of Mayors, ami How 

Should Cities Share in Special Motor Taxes? (National Highway Users (foniVronce, 
Highway Users Series, No. R2, 1935). 
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The Citizens’ Interim Committee on Highway Finance, ap- 
pointed by the governor in 1933, reported in 1935 its recorainenda- 
lion that as revenues from the gasoline and motor vehiele taxes 
increase, “eonsideration should be given” to the distribution of 
some i)ai't of the revenues “to townships, villages, and cities in a 
just and equitable allotment.” This statement recognized the prin- 
ciple that tlie highway users rather than payers of the property 
tax should bear the expense of maintaining local streets and roads 
as well as highways, but the committee did not farmr immediate 
sharing. 

Wlien this problem of redistributing automobile taxes between 
slate and local units is approached in a scientific way, several points 
need to be considered. First, special asses.sments now levied in 
many municipalities for street paving are difficult to justify today, 
and are likely to be greatly reduced in future or even discontinued. 
At least a partial substitute for this revenue will be needed. Sec- 
ond, where possible, arrangements should be made to have the 
automobile taxes used to replace special assessments and general 
property taxes, at least until such time as the property owner has 
had some of the relief to which most observers think he is entitled. 

Third, the several classes of streets, roads, and highways should 
as far as possible be aided according to the use made of them by 
motorists. Fourth, other users, such as public utilities, should not 
be relieved of their proportionate re.sponsibility for support. 

Fifth, with state and local units more intimately associated in 
the sharing of revenues and in the building of roads and streets, 
the state will need to assume much more responsibility for the 
planning of the whole highway system and for the supervision of 
local road work and exj)endi lures. Since 1921 the State Highway 
Department has devoted almost all its time and energies to the 
trunk highway system. In the period of development this was neces- 
sary, but now conditions are changing. The whole i-oad system of 
the stale needs to come within the purview of the department. As 
a first slci). the department .should begin to gather the facts about 
local rural roads and city and village streets, and to publish the 
es.scntial data. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE TWIN CITY METROPOLITAN AREA 

The combined area of Hennepin and Ramsey counties is 720 
square miles. This is less than one per cent of the area of the state, 
but within these two small adjoining counties will be found more 
than one-third of the state’s problem of local government. 

This area and a few adjacent suburbs just across county lines 
contain one-third of the peojile of the state. Here will be found 
more than one-third of the assessed valuation of taxable property, 
more than a third of the local public debts, and far more than a 
third of the local public employees of the state. Here also are paid 
more than a third of the local taxes in the state, and here is an 
accumulation of local public service facilities — streets, schools, 
water supplies, parks, fire protection equipment, etc. — probably 
nearly equaling the combined facilities of all other local govern- 
ments in the state. 

This area is, too, one of steadily increasing population. While 
other parts of the state have on the whole advanced slowly, fal- 
tered, or even lost somewhat in population in recent years, this 
area has shown large increases, although at uneven rates. From 
1900 to 1910 the whole state increased in population by 324,314; 
of this increase 158,261 or 48 per cent went into these two counties. 
In the decade from 1910 to 1920 this area had a smaller increase, 
102,808, which was nevertheless 33 per cent of the state’s increase 
of 311,417. In the past decade, 1920~.30, these two counties gained 
144,543, or 81 per cent of the state’s total increase of 176,828. 

The Bureau of the Census has found the tendency toward the 
building up of metropolitan regions of such importance that it 
made a special study of such areas in 1930. It found 96 of them 
in the United States, each having a population of not less than 
100,000. These 96 places had a combined population of 54,753,045, 
or over 44 per cent of the national population. They had a rate of 
increase in the decade 1920-30 much higher than that of other parts 
of the country. 

In this enumeration the Twin Cities, Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
were taken as the center or nucleus of one metropolitan region. 

303 
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According to the uniform definition of such a region, it includes, 
“in addition to the central city or cities, all adjacent and contigu- 
ous civil divisions having a density of not less than 1,50 inhabitants 
per square mile, and also, as a rule, those civil divisions of less 
density that are directly contiguous to the central cities, or are 
entirely or nearly surrounded by minor civil divisions that have 
the required density.” ^ A number of other factors were con.sidered 



also in order to make sure that all places predominantly influenced 
by the central city or cities should be included and no others. Fol- 
lowing this definition the Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan region 
was mapped out as shown in Figure 22. 

This area stands thirteenth in the list of metropolitan regions 
in the United States. The nearest centers that are lai'ger are Clii- 
cago and St. Louis to the east and south and San Francisco- 
Oakland to the west. Fifteen American .states have total popu- 
lation.s .smaller than the population of this Twin City inetropoli- 
lan region. Of the population in the region about 90 per cent resides 

’ Fiffecnfh Cmmis of the United States, 1930; Metropolitan Districts, Population 
and Aren, pp. .S-O. 
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in the two central cities, and 10 per cent in the adjacent cities, 
villages, and towns. 

The exact situation with respect to local governments includ- 
ing school districts in this area is shown in Table 40. We see that 

Table 40. — Numbeh op Local Govebnmbnts and Distribution op Population 
IN THE Twin City Metropolitan Area 
(Area = 525.37 square miles) 


Type OF Hennepin Ramsey Dakota Anoica Xm-ar 

Units County County County County 

Number 

Cities 1 2 2 1 2 8 

Villages 18 2 2 5 .. 27 

Towns 5 4 1 4 2 10 

School districts 44 80 8 22 (i 110 

Total 68 38 13 32 10 161 

Population 

Cities 404,356 274,206 14,472 7,173 10,464 770,671 

Villages 29,640 3,415 565 4,302 37,812 

Towns 8,883 0,100 948 3,481 1,308 23,775 

Total 602,779 280,721 15,976 14,956 11,827 832,258 


in addition to the two central cities there are 5 counties, 6 cities, 
27 villages, 16 towns, and 110 school districts concerned with the 
government of the area. This makes a total of 166 units of govern- 
ment within the region, not to mention a large number Just on the 
boundaries of it which also have some interest in the government 
and its services. This figure does not include the Sanitary District 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul. Above all stands the state with its 
Capitol, the state university, and other facilities located in the 
region, and the national government which also has certain im- 
portant interests here. 

Tlie American people are just beginning frankly to face a prob- 
lem of metropolitan organization which is old and well known in 
otlrer countries. London, Berlin, Paris, and other great European 
centers, as well as several in other parts of the world, have long 
since had to meet the problem. In fact, some of the older American 
cities, such as Boston and New York, have also taken important 
steps toward establishing true metropolitan governments." 

■ Sue The Government of Metropolitan Areas in the United States, [)i'L'])arwl liy 
Paul Sludeiiski with tlie assistance of the Committee on Metropolitan Goveniment 
of tlie National Municipal League (New York, 1930), 403 pages; also T. H. Heed, 
Municipal Oovernmml in the United States (revised edition, New York, 1934), 
Ch. 22 and 23. 
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Everywhere the problems seem to be much the same. The cen- 
tral cities have their boundaries fixed by law long before they have 
reached their full growth. These boundaries are later found to be 
very dilfieidt to change. With the growth of the cities, population 
spills over the boundaries into the rural area beyond. This move- 
ment is speeded up on the one hand by cheap and rapid trans- 
portation facilities and the lure of cheaper housing, lower taxes, 
and suburban living conditions outside the cities, and on the other 
luuul ))y the growth of the business center in the city, which stead- 
ily pushes outward the vague shifting line within which families 
no longer can find satisfactory housing facilities. 

As the population in various suburban areas becomes suffi- 
cicntl.y dense and numerous, the need arises for municipal services; 
and new municipalities, cities and villages, are incorporated to meet 
the need. Thus the central city comes to be ringed about by a chain 
of other incorporated places. These range from very poor to rela- 
tively wealthy rCvSidential or industrial suburbs. In each there 
develops some local pride in the municipal government and its 
services. Local political leaders and workers come to have a vested 
interest in retaining the independence of the municipality. There 
develops, in other words, a feeling for local self-government, and 
strong resistance may usually be e.xpected to any movement for 
annexation to the central city. 

In the Twin Cities region, the pre-sence not far outside the 
cities of excellent locations for summer homes for the well-to-do 
led first to the e.stablishment of many suburban dwellings designed 
mainly for summer occupancy. The Lake Minnetonka and White 
Bear laike areas, and others of smaller size but similar advantages, 
were known fur years as places devoted primarily to summer resi- 
dences. Mure recently, with improved roads, swifter automobiles, 
and excellent bus .service, many summer homes have been converted 
into year-around residences, and there has been a considerable 
exodus of Minneapolis and St, Paul residents to these places. Their 
businesses and the main sources of their income are still in the 
cities, but they have transferred their voting residences out of the 
city limits. I'hey no longer have any responsibility for the muni- 
cipal affairs of the larger centers. They presumably pay their per- 
sonal property taxes and the money and credits tax mainly in the 
places where they now reside, and not in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
If the state should ever decide to distribute a part of the income 
tax back directly to the municipalities in which it is paid, it would 
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go to these places of residence, and not to the cities in which the 
income is largely obtained. 

By bus and private automobile, by electric and steam lines, 
there is a tremendous daily movement of people across the city 
lines. A large part of this daily movement is between the two cities, 
for many workers live in one city and work in the other, just as 
many owners of businesses do. Another large part of the movement 
is into the two central cities in the morning and out again in the 
evening with smaller movements at the same times in the reverse 
directions. Again in the evening, as many seek the theaters and 
other places of amusement, there are other waves in and out and 
between the two cities, though on a smaller scale. The handling 
of this great daily movement of people, with its attendant prob- 
lems of traffic control and law enforcement, is itself no small task. 
It would be interesting also to know to what extent the central 
cities provide other services to the many persons who daily come 
to the city for Avork or amusement, and to what extent business 
concerns in the central cities benefit from the trade of the subur- 
ban population. 

Among the larger metropolitan regions, the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul area is somewhat distinctive in having at its Center two cities 
of nearly equal size. The San Francisco-Oakland region is similar, 
but there One city is more than twice as large as the other, and 
the two are separated by a bay which is now for the first time 
being bridged. Minneapolis and St. Paul are sei^arated in part only 
by a surveyor’s line, and in part by a river Avhich is bridged at 
several points. In a number of places signs are needed to inform 
the traveler that he has passed from the one city into the other. 

Although geographically so close together, the cities have from 
the beginning been distinctly separate communities, with separate 
business centers and tz'aditions of their own. The spirit of rivalry 
between them has a long history, and has passed into popular 
legend and story. At times the two business communities have 
shown a considerable power of cooperation, but the record of co- 
operation between the political and governmental entitles is not 
one of Avhich either city can be very proud. One need only cite the 
squabbles over the census, the disposition of the power at the high 
dam, the construction of the so-called Ford or Inter-City Bridge, 
the building of rival cut-off approaches connecting various state 
highways with the cities, and the problem of sewage disposal, to 
drive the point home Avith anyone who has lived in the area during 
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the past generation. There has no doubt been some gain and stimu- 
lation from having two separate eities and business communities in 
competition, but there has also most certainly been a great deal 
of friction and strife Avhich benefited no one, and much unnecessary 
expenditure through duplieation of facilities and the failure to 
plan in common. 

There is not today, and for aught we know now there may never 
be, any crying need for complete consolidation of tlie two cities. 
That is a matter which does not need to be discussed. At the same 
time there are certain problems which need to be faced by the two 
cities jointly. These are in general problems of a metropolitan na- 
ture, on which the cities can look eye to eye, for their real inter- 
ests are largely the same. 

Sewage disposal is one of these questions. In this matter the 
record shows that, in spite of differences in views, a long step has 
been taken toAvard a sound cooperative solution. The Minneapolis- 
St. Paul Sanitary District has come into existence, funds have 
been loaned and granted by the Public Works Administration, and 
work has been begun on the intercepting scAvers, if not on the cen- 
tral disposal plant. It is not to be thought, hGAA^ever, that all the 
problems have been solved. Assuming satisfactory completion of 
the system in a reasonable time, there still remain the problems of 
finance, administration, and expansion of the plant. Ultimately, 
also, a considerable number of the .suburban places must be brought 
into the system, so that the entire natural drainage area Avill be 
.served. This is a matter in Avhich the tAvo cities need to cooperate 
since it directly concerns both. 

In other matters, too, the needs of the whole metropolitan 
population Avill not be adequately served until there is coordinated 
effort throughout the area. Among the items which call for con- 
.sidcration are the folloAving: 

1. Police protection. It is absurd to think that in an area so 
closely knit togelhcr, and so small in size, fifty-six separate gov- 
ernmeiils .should have police authority. The fact that .some of the 
towns and villages do practically nothing about police simply 
means that there are. spots throughout the area in AAdiich the op- 

“ See Session I.aws, lO."!!!, CIi. 341. The dislrict is governed b,y a board of 
tmslees eoihsistiiig of tlie iTiu.A’or, or some person appointed by him, one member of 
the eity eouneil rhosen by it, one oilier citizen from each city, chosen by the coun- 
cil, and a seventh member appointed by the governor from some other part of the 
stale. The di.slriel htis the .status of a corporation and extensive powers of providing 
for .sewage dwposal works and regulating the use tliereof, but is financially dependent 
upon the Iwo eily governments. 
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portunity for criminal elements to congregate or to hide is very 
good. The lack of coordination and even of cooperation among 
police departments has frequently led to the charge that criminals 
are tolerated in some on condition that they do their work else- 
where. An adequate and fairly uniform police system throughout 
the area i.s not out of the question, and would probably not be 
more expensive than the present arrangements. 

2. Fire protection calls for cooperation — which has, in fact, 
been given — between the two central cities, and some more regu- 
lar method than now exists for making the city fire-fighting forces 
available for service in the suburbs. This suggests the need, in 
turn, for more uniformity in water supply and signal systems, par- 
ticularly in the suburbs. 

3. Water supply. In drawing their water supplies from the Mis- 
sissippi, the two main cities have to some extent duplicated their 
plants, though perhaps not seriously. A unified sewage disposal 
system suggests in the long run a more unified water supply sys- 
tem. At the same time the suburbs, especially those closest to the 
large cities, need to have their water systems planned for possible 
future expansion with some regard to the supplies of the large 
cities. The present many distinct systems, resting in part on con- 
tracts with the central cities and in part on separate sources of 
supply, cannot all in the long run prove sufficient. 

4. Health and sanitation in general call for a more uniform or- 
ganization and policy than now exist in the area. Population is 
becoming more dense in the suburbs, but in a number of places 
there is practically no provision for public health work. In view 
of the large daily movements of population into and out of the 
central cities, there Avould be difficulty in checking an epidemic 
which began anywhere in the area. Adequate health service within 
the central cities is no guarantee of safety to their inhabitants un- 
der present conditions. 

5. City planning clearly needs to grow up into regional plan- 
ning in an area such as that of the Twin Cities. The legislature 
tried many years ago to give Minneapolis platting and street layout 
control in a three-mile zone outside its limits, but it is doubtful 
whether this could now be made effective. The spread of population 
from the cities into the suburbs makes logical and urgent some 
scheme for coordinated planning in the laying out of streets and 
public ways, the platting of lots for sale, the zoning of land for 
different uses, and the provision of a regional park system. Private 
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and piecemeal efforts in these directions will not suffice in the long 
run, however commendable they may be in spirit* 

6. Public education, poor relief, and other essential services 
c:ould also be better provided throughout the area under a more 
integrated and consistent plan of organization than that which 
now prevails. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to pile up additional illustrations of 
Ihe great possibilities for improved service which present them- 
selves when one thinks of a better coordination of the local gov- 
ernments in the entire area. Neither are these thoughts mere idle 
daydreams, for a number of cities in this country and abroad al- 
ready show the good results of regional organization. The Twin 
Cities themselves, in organizing the Sanitary District, have begun 
to yield to tlie logic of the situation. 

When there is discussion of integration in any metropolitan 
region, there are always those who come forward with pet solutions 
for the problems of the area. Some would have the central cities 
annex all the suburbs. Others would unite the city and the county 
into one government. Some would like to see a federation of muni- 
cipalities into a sort of super-government, and others again prefer 
the organization of special metropolitan districts like the Sanitary 
District for particular purposes. The fact is, however, that there is 
no single way in which all the problems of a metropolis can be 
solved. Frequently there must be a combination of various meth- 
ods, and it may be necessary to go forward one step at a time while 
the citizens are getting accustomed to the metropolitan idea. The 
prolffein now is to present a number of alternatives for considera- 
tion, leaving tlie choice to wait upon further study and discus- 
sion. The following ideas are put forward as practical suggestions, 
worthy, at least, of being weighed. 

1. Annexations. Where the built-up area is practically continu- 
ous from the central city out through suburbs to the point where 
rural land uses become predominant, there are cogent arguments in 
favor of annexations to the point where land uses change. In 
fact, if the city is still growing, there is reason for including a 
zone of agricultural land sufficiently wide to provide for predict- 

An unoHlcial fivoiip was organized about ten years ago under the name of lliu 
“Melroiiolilai! DisUiet I’laauiiig Association.” It included a few city planning offi- 
cials a.s well a.s a good many other eitizen.s. A map and tentative plan entitled 
Qrow by Accident? juibltslied by it, had considerable inlluence on public 
thought and contributed somewhat to the movement for the Sanitary District, A 
committee on metropolitan planning of the Minnesota State Planning Board, issued 
late in lO.S t a mimeographed report on metropolitMi planning and bousing problems. 
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able growth. The need for unified control, with respect to police, 
fire and water service, sewerage, housing control, zoning, street lay- 
out, and other services, is so urgent that practically all persons 
admit it as a matter of principle. 

On this basis, some annexations to Minneapolis and to St. Paul 
seem highly desirable. This does not mean that the annexations 
need to cover the entire metropolitan region as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. They should rather go to the point to which 
the majority of the important city services can be extended ef- 
fectively and economically. 

When annexations are suggested, difficulties at once arise. The 
legislative policy of this and other American states is to permit 
local control in the determination of local boundaries. No central 
authority decides w'hat would be logical areas for local administra- 
tion. Villages have been organized in this state by local petitions 
and votes for no other ascertainable reason than to get the right 
to license saloons in an otherwise dry township. With respect to 
annexations, this policy, enacted into law, leaves the question of 
annexation entirely to the area to be annexed.® Not the larger 
but the smaller interest controls. The annexation movement must 
begin, therefore, in the suburb, and the particular advantages to 
the suburb must be very evident before the matter will be seri- 
ously discussed. If it is heavily in debt, or strongly desires certain 
services which, because of the local situation, will be excessively 
expensive if it must provide them alone, action looking toward 
annexation may be begun by voters in the suburb. A petition is 
usually required, and then usually a five-eighths vole at a local 
election. If these obstacles are surmounted, the matter goes to the 
governing body of the central city. If this body is interested, nego- 
tiations take place with regard to debts and property, and if these 
are successful the annexation can take place. 

In about this way, a large part of the old village of Rich- 
field was annexed to Minneapolis a few years ago. Similar move- 
ments for annexation to Minneapolis in Robbinsdale and Columbia 
Heights met with local defeat. In Columbia Heights the local debt 
situation was such that it is doubtful whether the Minneapolis 
council would have been interested in the annexation. In this case 

‘'For a summary of the law on annexations and boundary changes in local gov- 
ernments as it stood about eight years ago see two articles by I. M. LubovitK, “The 
Incorporation of Territory in Minnesota Cities and Villages,” Minnesota iMunUn- 
paHlies, (19g7), and “Boundary Changes in Minnesota Cities and Vil- 

iage.s,” ihid.. 13:8-13 (1928). 
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the fact that Columbia Heights was across the county line, in 
Anoka County, also presented some difficulty. 

From a purely financial point of view, the central cities have 
something to lose through annexations at the present time. Hin'Iiig 
graded and improved most of their own streets, and having estab- 
lished most other services for their present areas, they would be 
put to ex'tra expense by any annexation of territory which required 
extension of services. Unless the suburb to be annexed has a rela- 
tively high taxable valuation and a low debt, the central city would 
be the loser, at least temporarily, whereas the suburb would in 
most eases probably be the gainer. On the other hand, the melro- 
politan popidation as a Avhole would gain something in the quality 
and effectiveness of services, whereas the suburbs annexed would 
exchange their political independence for a right of participation 
in the affairs of the larger city. 

When agricultural land is included in an annexation to a city, 
it should not, of course, be subjected to regular city taxes, since it 
does not obtain the full benefits of municipal services. Unplatted 
or agricultural land already has some preference over platted land 
under the state law with respect to taxation, but this could prob- 
ably be increased by law for agricultural land situated in cities. 

g. City-county consolidation. Over 60 per cent of the metro- 
politan population resides in Hennepin County, and another 3-1 
per cent in Ramsey County. Just over 5 per cent of the people 
reside in the three adjacent countie.s, Anoka, Dakota, and IVash- 
ington. Of the 93,696 persons in the metropolitan district who re- 
side outside tlie two central cities, over half reside in the two major 
counties. Fridley and Columbia Heights just outside Minneapolis 
in Anoka Comity, and South St. Paul, West St. Paul, Mendota, 
Newi^ort, and St. Paul Park just outside St. Paul in Dakota, and 
Washington counties are the only municipalities of immediate con- 
cern to the two central cities that lie outside the two principal 
counties. 

In view of these facts it may be argued that a consolidation of 
the cily and county governments in Minneapolis and Hennepin 
Counly and in Si. Paul and Ramsey County woidd be a long sLej) 
Inward solving ihe problem of metropolitan organization. City- 
county consolidation usually means a fusion of the two organiza- 
tions to such an extent that there is but one government. Thus in 
(JroaL Britain Avhat is known as a county-borough is a large cily 
(borough) which has the pow'ers of both a city and a county, and 
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lias but a single government for all purposes, instead of two sepa- 
rate governments for city and county. In this country there are 
a number of cases of partial consolidation, which have usually been 
prevented from being complete consolidations by some provisions 
of the state constitution; but in Virginia every one of the 24 cities 
of the first class is legally separate from the surrounding county 
and has the powers of a county itself. 

A provision of the original Minnesota constitution reads that 
“The legislature may organize any city into a separate county, 
when it has attained a population of 20,000 inhabitants, without 
reference to geographical extent, when a majority of the electors of 
the county in which such city may be situated, voting thereon, 
shall be in favor of a separate organization.” * This provision was 
inserted partly to exempt cities which became separate counties 
from the requirement that counties must have at least four hun- 
dred square miles of area, and partly to permit the consolidation 
of city and county governments. It is still printed as a part of the 
constitution, but it has never been acted upon by the legislature, 
and is probably in large part inoperative today. In so far as it 
seems to provide for a special law in each such case, it probably 
would not be effective today, since special legislation in such mat- 
ters is now expressly forbidden. On the other hand, if the legisla- 
ture passes a general law on the subject of city-county consolida- 
tion, it need not refer to this section or be bound by its limitations. 
It has ample powers to enact general laws on both city and county 
affairs irrespective of this provision. 

But suppose a general law were enacted to provide for city- 
county consolidation in such cases as that of St. Paul and Ramsey 
County and that of Minneapolis and Hennepin County. What 
problems would be solved thereby? A short look at the present 
situation may help to give the answer. Table 41 presents some of 
the basic facts. 

Practically 95 per cent of the population of Ramsey County 
already resides in St. Paul, and over 95 per cent of the assessed 
valuation also is in the city. A certain amount of consolidation of 
activities has already taken place, as in the joint owner.ship of the 
city hall and courthouse, in welfare work, and in the mainlcnaucc 
of a county assessor whose main work is in the city but who has 
some power of supervision over the assessors in the outlying towns 
and incorporated places. 

“ Constitution of Minnesota, Article XI, Section 2. 
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Table 11. — Abfa, Population, and Assessed Vai,uation oe Hennepin and 
Ramsey Counties and Thbui Subdivisions 




Area IN 
Square 
Miles 

Popula- 
tion IN 
1030 

VaLUA'ITON 

AND Personal 
Property in 
1933-34 

Flomicpiii 

1 County 

56.5 

517,785 

$343,138,159 

Mim 

lOiipnlis 


464,356 

310,361,702 

llllKM 

• circle of suburbs 

64 

19,647 

8,581,542 

Oute 

r part of county 

446 

33.782 

18,194,915 

Ram.'iey County 

161 

286,721 

169,925,902 

St, I’uul 

52 

271,606 

163,571,058 

Other local units 

109 

16,115 

(3,354,844 


To set up St. Paul as a separate county with its present city 
bounclarie,s would cut off an area of only 109 square miles and a 
popidation of just over 15,000. This would obviously be too small 
for a separate county, and would have to lie annexed to adjoining 
counties like Anoka and Washington. Such a change would do noth- 
ing toward metropolitan integration, Init rather the reverse. On the 
other hand, merely to annex the rural areas to the city would give 
the city an excessive area of agricultural land, and would do noth- 
ing to bring in the more urban settlements like South St. Paul in 
adjoining counties. 

There is a workable alternative to both these suggestions, and 
it is one whiclr would accomplish some integration. A charter or 
optional state law might be provided for city-county consolidation 
under terms somewhat as follows: The members of the St. Paul 
city council of seven might be made ex officio members represent- 
ing the city on the county board. To this group could be added one 
or two members elected as county board members from the rural 
portion. This would give a county board of eight or nine. The law 
should then list separately the functions of the city (water supply, 
city streets, sewerage, street lighting, etc.) which should be a charge 
only upon the city taxpayers, and the functions of the county 
(police protection, property assessment, health, relief and welfare 
work, registration of deeds and titles, rural roads, etc.) which would 
be proper county charges.^' It would be necessary for the law to 
provide also for the consolidation of the police department and the 
sheriff’s department into one, for the county treasurer to serve also 

’ ViliiiRBS iuitl smivll cities, sucU as White Bear Lake iu the rural part of tlic 
comity, would liavo their own tax levies for city purposes. 
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as city treasurer, for the city comptroller to serve also as county 
auditor. Provision would also be made by law for the establishment 
of county-wide health and welfare departments and for other con- 
solidations, in order that there should be no duplicating depart- 
ments. These would then be county-wide departments under con- 
trol of the county board, and it should be provided that they would 
be under .such control. The city departments, such as water supply, 
street lighting, etc., would be under the city council of seven, 
which would meet separately for city purposes. In making the an- 
nual tax rate, the city council would make its own for city pur- 
poses, and the county board would make one for county purposes. 
In this way no taxpayer outside the city would be paying for any 
strictly city function, but both city and outside taxpayers would 
be paying for the county-wide services. The overlapping mem- 
bership of city council and county board would make possible 
integrated financial planning and management. 

The problem for Minneapolis and Hennepin County is some- 
what different. In this case, to make Minneapolis a separate county 
with its present city area would be somewhat unfortunate. It would 
result in less integration than now exists, and would make more 
difficult the natural expansion of the city to include the suburbs. 
Such separation has been urged by some Minneapolis taxpayers as 
a means of saving money now being raised by taxes in the city and 
spent upon the rural roads in the county; but it would result in less 
rather than more control by the city over its immediate surround- 
ings. On the other hand the area of more than five hundred square 
miles cut off in this way from the city would have a population of 
over fifty thoirsand, and would be adequate to provide a respectable 
county government although it would lack any natural population 
center. 

As an alternative to this, the city and the inner circle of suburbs 
in the county (Richfield, Edina, Morningside, St. Louis Park, Rob- 
binsdale, Brooklyn Center, and the Town of St. Anthony) might be 
set up as a single city-county, with one con.solidated government 
for city and county purposes, separate from the rest of Hennepin 
County. This would leave an outer county of 446 square miles area 
and over 33,000 population, also sufficient for a separate county 
government. It would, however, further disintegrate the metropoli- 
tan center by creating another county within it, and it would de- 
prive Minneapolis voters of their present power of control over 
Hennepin County policies. For many residents of the city who have 
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interests both in the city and in such areas as the Lake Minnetonka 
district, this wotdd not be a gain. 

Another possibility is similar to that suggested above for St. 
Paul and Ramsey County. If Minneapolis had a small city council, 
and the members served also as members of the county board, 
along with one or two from the outlying portion of the county, 
and if consolidated city-county departments were set up under the 
county board for all functions calling for county-wide administra- 
tion, a satisfactory amount of consolidation might be achieved. 
Again in this case it would be necessary to provide by law for dis- 
tinct lists of city and county functions, so that no taxpayer outside 
the city Avould be made to pay for any service wholly within the 
city and under the city council’s control. This could be done with- 
out any great difficulty. 

The partial consolidation of St. Paul and Ramsey County, and 
of Minneapolis and Hennepin County, in the manner set forth 
above would be impoi'tant steps toward a more integrated control 
over the metropolitan area. If accompanied by some annexations 
of suburbs in adjacent counties to the central cities, it would be 
still more effective. But these proposals do not exhaust the possi- 
bilities. 

3. Without substantial change in existing organizations, the 
two county boards in question as now constituted, with a majority 
of tlieir members chosen in each case from the central city con- 
cerned, could be given increased power by law over land platting, 
street layout, parks and boulevards, and other matters outside the 
central city in order to bring about a greater uniformity in plan- 
ning. Provision could also be made by law for the county board, or 
for joint committees of the city council and county board, to take 
over health and welfare functions, to arrange for consolidation of 
city and county offices and departments, and to do other things 
that would simplify and integrate the work of the now separate 
city and county governments. If these separate corporations can 
now maintain joint city hall and courthouse buildings, and engage 
in other joint activities, there is no reason w'hy this principle could 
not be extended to other desirable consolidations of services. 

4. There is also the possibility that the present Sanitary Dis- 
trict, as its work of constructing the sewerage system and the 
sewage disposal plant draws to a conclusion, may be in a position 
to a.ssuinc additional functions such as a joint water supply sys- 
tem for the region, or the establishment of a truly metropolitan 
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park system, or other services. The device of a metropolitan district 
authority is one which has many possibilities. It is assumed, of 
course, that as time goes on the various suburbs will be draivn 
into the system in one way or another. As they will benefit from 
the services, so they should participate according to their abilities 
and benefits in the control of the district and in the financing of 
its services. 

In the meantime it may be suggested that an oflicially estab- 
lished metropolitan planning commission could do a great deal of 
constructive research and educational work for the Twin Cities 
region in the years just ahead. Such a commission should represent 
not only the two central cities but also the suburbs and the five 
counties concerned. It should include not only men interested in 
the physical layout of the area but also men concerned with .social, 
economic, and governmental problems. It would need no powers 
except such as may be required to make a full study and report 
upon the situation, but to this end it would need a small appropria- 
tion each year for a short period of time. A comprehensive study 
by such a commission must precede any rational solution of the 
metropolitan problems of the Twin Cities. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE OUTLOOK FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

A distinguished French historian published in 1913 and again 
in early 1914 Iris prediction that there would be no war between 
France and Germany. Looking back upon this indiscretion in later 
years he remarked that historians may be able to tell with some 
accuracy wliat has happened but had better avoid trying to fore- 
cast the future. Similarly the student of government may be able 
to describe wliat he has seen of the organization and operations of 
government, and can point out some of the effect.? of past and 
present institutions. lie may also be able to say that if a govern- 
ment is organized or operates thus and so, such and such results 
may be expected. 

Two things more he is expected to do but cannot do. One is to 
predict what the government is going to be and to do ten years or 
a generation hence. He may see certain lines of development at 
present, but he simply cannot foresee what new forces will arise to 
divert the course of social development out of old and into new 
channels, although he can be almost certain that there will be 
such deflections. The other is to tell what ought to be done five, 
ten, or more years hence. He may hold firmly to his own ideals, 
but he cannot be .sure that they are always and everywhere right, 
nor ctin he know what ought to be done in a future shut off from 
him by a tliick veil of time and under circumstances he is unable 
to know. There are certain things which, in the judgment of the 
Arriter, urgently need to be done to improve and .strengthen local 
government in Minnesota, but no one can see all the factors in any 
given situation, nor can anyone be sure that he has weighed accu- 
]-ateIy the worth of a given in.stitution. 

In this fluid chapter, then, we may deal only with probabili- 
ties, not certainties, and with what seems to be desirable rather 
tlian with what is uiupiestionably right. The outlines here pre- 
.sciihal of a plan for the reorganization of local government in Min- 
nesota mu.st be understood to be flexible and subject to change, 
iiiul to be a jihui not for immediate and wholesale adoption but for 
piecemeal iipplicatiou over a period of many years. Every change 
317 
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necessitates, as a rule, new adjustments in unexpected places; plans 
must be constantly remade, therefore, to fit new circumstances. 
If a generation hence some of the thoughts expressed in this vol- 
ume have borne good fruits, the book will not have been in vain. 
If other views here expressed are found to have been erroneous, 
it will not be surprising. With these cautions in mind, a brief sketch 
may be given of what an improved system of local government for 
Minnesota would be. 

Units ano Aheas 

There is no need to abolish any whole class of local units, not 
even the much-condemned towns and school districts. The num- 
ber of counties might profitably be reduced through the combina- 
tion of the smallest and weakest ones with their neighbors. In the 
meantime the smallest counties, say those of under 10,000 popula- 
tion, might be authorized by law to reduce the number of elective 
officers and to eliminate the county board by having the auditor, 
register of deeds, and county attorney serve as an ex officio county 
board. 

The number of cities and villages cannot be much reduced, ex- 
cept through the dissolution of small and inactive ones. It is prob- 
ably unwise, however, to continue to incorporate as villages places 
with as few as one hundred inhabitants. Twice to three times this 
population would be a better minimum. 

In the less populous northern counties, towns might be abol- 
ished, as in Lake of the Woods, and all the town services be dele- 
gated to the county. This would tend to increase slightly the im- 
portance and resoux’ces of the county as a unit. 

Among school districts the need is for consolidation into units 
large enough to provide complete schooling through the twelve 
grades. If an eight-year elementary and four-year high school plan 
is used, the size may have to be larger than if a six-and-six plan 
of organization is used. 

There will be readers who will be surprised that the author does 
not advocate immediate and wholesale abolition of towns and 
common school districts. As far as towns are concerned it seems 
that, although for administrative reasons some of their more im- 
portant functions should in time be transferred to other units, 
they may still have useful functions to perform in the political life 
of tlie people, and as centers for the formation and expression of 
public opinion on questions of local concern. The common school 
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districts, although too small for good school service, should be 
eliminated only gradually, as the people are shown the advan- 
tages of more populous and w'ealthier units. Much local study of 
school areas is still needed. 

Legal Status 

The legal subordination of local governments to the state it is 
not feasible or desirable to change. In the constitutional provision 
for municipal home rule, cities and villages have an important 
legal protection against some forms of legislative interference, and 
an important power to decide local questions locally. This provi- 
sion needs simplification and .strengthening, and probably all places 
of over 2,500 population and none smaller should be placed upon 
a home rule basis. Constitutional home ride for counties is not 
urgently needed, but it may be desirable for the two most popu- 
lous counties in order that they may consolidate city and county 
governments. 

The continuous flaunting by legislators of their disregard for 
the constitutional prohibition against special legislation is leading 
local governments slowly back into the old morass of special local 
privileges and .special burdens. A large part of the special legisla- 
tion now being enacted is not in the public interest, and much of 
it would be held uncon.stitutional if contested in the courts. The 
remedy lies squarely in the hands of the legislators. 

If the legi.slature were to set its face again.st all bills for legisla- 
tion of this type, more general legislation would be needed. When 
special laws are passed, the legislature decides local questions for 
local units that are in many cases a hundred or more miles away. 
When general laws are enacted, these local questions must be left 
to be decided in the locality, where they should be decided. Local 
governments may make mistakes, it is true, but they cannot de- 
velop a true sense of stewardship and gain much-needed experience 
unless more power and responsibility devolve upon them. This 
is true e.specially of the counties, where the boards of commissioners 
are unable under present conditions of constant legislative inter- 
ference rvith county affairs to rise to the levels of good representa- 
tive government which they should be able to attain. 

The corporate status of local units in Minnesota has been suffi- 
ciently well established, but corporate liability for torts is in some 
confu.sion. For many wrongs done him by local authorities, the 
innocent but injured person has no certain remedy in the laws. 
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Some city attorneys report with pride how many claims against 
the city they have kept the city from having to pay. While it is 
necessary to prevent false and unfounded claims from being paid, 
it is equally important that every honest and just claim should be 
paid. It legal technicalities, and immunities of an arbitrary nature, 
stand in the way, they should be removed. 

Governmental Organization 

If our discussion of constitutional provisions in Chapters 4 and 
5 is sound, the legislature has ample power to make essential reor- 
ganizations in local government Avithout constitutional amend- 
ment. It does not have equal power, however, to make changes 
relating to justices of the peace, probate judges, clerks of the dis- 
trict court, and judicial offices created by statute, such as munici- 
pal judges. If the legislature desires to requii’e that any of these 
be learned in the law, constitutional amendments may be required. 

Town organization seems to be somewhat too elaborate for the 
limited functions now performed, and hereafter to be performed, 
by the towns. Since the expense involved is very small, hoivever, 
and support comes entirely from the local taxpayers, there is no 
pressing need for change. The same comments apply in a general 
way to the smaller villages. 

For the larger villages and for cities a movement in the direc- 
tion of a simplified, responsible form of government is indicated. 
The plan under which the voters elect a representative but small 
council, and this body appoints a business manager Avho is held 
responsible for the administration, is the plan that has the strong- 
est theoretical arguments in its favor and that is bringing the best 
results in practice. Among Minnesota cities, Albert Lea seems to 
have had the best success with it, but there are numerous examples 
of success in other states. 

County government presents the most difficult problems of or- 
ganization. The excessive use of the method of popular election for 
filling the county offices, and the division of responsibility between 
the county board and the other county officers, lead to very obvious 
difficulties at present. The remedies are not so clearly indicated as 
in other cases. 

1. In other parts of the country, the so-called “county manager 
plan” is having considerable vogue and some initial success. Ilndei- 
this plan the county board is made responsible for as much as pos- 
sible of the county’s w'ork, and is required to appoint a competent 
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business manager who is to have charge of the county administra- 
tion under the board. His position is like that of a city manager or 
an appointed superintendent of schools. Naturally the number of 
elected county officers is considerably reduced under this plan. 

2. An elected chief executive officer for the county is not out- 
side tlie range of possibilities. In Minnesota the county auditor 
stands out, as a rule, as an officer of considerable ability, whose 
office could be developed into that of a chief business manager. If 
some powers of the type vested in the comptroller of St. Paul over 
tlie budget and the personnel of the city, and certain additional 
power over purchasing and other business matters, were conferred 
upon the county auditor, he might be able to give considerable 
unity of direction to county affairs. It is not suggested that he 
should actually operate departments, such as that of highways. 
The county board would have broad powers in such matters, and 
would be responsible for administrative results. 

3. Should the county become the unit for education, and also 
the unit for healtlr and welfare work, it is likely that during a trial 
period there would be a county board of education and a county 
welfare board, in addition to the regular county board. This would 
be a complex and poorly coordinated arrangement unless there were 
some central board or officer to correlate functions and business 
management. Given adequate powers, the county auditor might be 
the coordinating authority. 

4. Another x>ossible alternative is to make the county board the 
real governing body of the county, to give it alone full power to 
appoint and control the work of the various county officers, and to 
as-sure Iiy law that the latter would be appointed for fitness and 
that they would be protected against removals for political rea- 
.sons. This would be something like the English plan of county gov- 
ernment. 

Although w-e should avoid making a fetish of any particular 
form of governmental organization, the form is of great importance, 
hlinnc.sota has been inordinately conservative in its retention of 
old forms, especially in rural government. 

Locau Government Personnel 

Men both in and out of office recognize the need for raising 
pro.sent .slandards of training and selection of persons for ])ublic 
service in go\'ernmeut positions. In Minnesota, towns, counties, 
village.s, and the smaller cities have done very little in a formal way 
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to assure themselves of getting the best available employees, while 
training is a thing seldom heard of, either before or after appoint- 
ment. The time seems to have come for a direct and vigorous at- 
tack upon this weakness in our local governmental system. 

Several lines of airproach present themselves. One is to extend 
the practice of certification now applied to teachers to other em- 
ployees in local service such as librarians, social workers, and pub- 
lic health nurses. Since the state is itself supporting a university 
for training persons for these and other types of positions, it would 
be justified in specifying minimum training requirements for these 
groups. 

Another advance could be made through the creation of a state 
civil service commission which could serve the local governments, 
especially the counties, in the preparation, administration, and 
grading of examinations for candidates for local positions. In the 
larger centers such as Minneapolis and St. Paul, existing civil 
service commissions might be reorganized to serve both the city and 
the county. 

Training schools, institutes, and short courses for persons al- 
ready in public employment could be organized and operated by 
the state directly or by the University, in conjunction with organi- 
zations of local governments such as the League of Minnesota 
Municipalities. A school for firemen already exists; one for police- 
men is proposed; and others are possible. 

Improvements in training and recruiting practices should be 
accompanied by improvements in the tenure conditions, compensa- 
tion, and retirement provisions for employees, and by a building up 
of the professional standards and effectiveness of public servaiit.s. 

Local Finances 

Revenues. — While for a long time the state tended to monop- 
olize the nevr sources of revenue that appeared, the more recent 
tendency is to give local government needs more consideraLion. 
The distribution of the income tax receipts for local educational 
purposes and the proposal to exclude the state from the taxation 
of property for state revenue purposes are moves in this direction. 
Both of these measures can also be made to result in partial relief 
to the owner of real property, but part of this gain will be canceled 
by the loss from personal property sources resulting from the ex- 
emption of household goods and farm machinery. 
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Present attempts to limit local tax levies by mill-rate limita- 
tions are clearly undesirable, although they are in the main inef- 
fective. In so far as they tend to increase borrowing for local pur- 
poses, their long-run effect is bad. It is better to require local units 
to balance their budgets by levying the taxes that are needed than 
to encourage them to postpone taxes. If statutory limits are to be 
imposed they should be on expenditures, not on tax levies, and 
wmuld be more effective if put upon the per capita basis. They 
might better be in round figures, also, for all local purposes, than 
be specified as so many dollars or mills for this and so many for 
that purpose. These special limitations are constantly evaded in 
many local units by transfers of funds. 

Even if tlie state retires from the direct taxation of property for 
its general revenue purposes, there will still be need for better as- 
sessment of property. Either a county assessor system or a plan for 
district supervisors of assessments to keep close tab on the work 
done locally is indicated. 

Property tax delinquency will probably decline after the people 
come to understand that bargain tax settlement laws have been 
held unconstitutional. While the legislature might find other ways 
of relieving the delinquents, it is to be hoped that it will instead 
devise laws to encourage tax payment. 

Local units might well give up all claims to lands which have 
reverted to the state through tax delinquency, in order to give the 
state a clear title and thus enable it to go ahead on reforestation 
and conservation projects. It was the original plan to include a 
chapter of discussion of this problem, especially as it affects local 
government in the northern counties. This subject has been so fully 
covered in two recent publications of the University of Minnesota 
Press,^ that we merely mention it here. 

Expenditures. — In the long run the best way to keep local 
taxes within bounds is to hold down expenditures. This in turn can 
be achieved only by constant attention of citizens’ organizations to 
local budget making and borrowing, and by the use of modei'u 
melliods of financial control. Among the latter, prominence should 
be given to an adequate budget procedure, including public hear- 
ings, centralized purchasing, proper accounting methods, lucid fis- 
cal rciKH’ts, and impartial audits by outside agencies. The control 

^Lavd UtUizaiion in Minnesota,; A State Program for the Cut-Over Lands, 
Ch. 12, ami Ji'Siieiis and Nowell, A Program for Land Use in Northern Minnesota, 
Ch.S. 
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of borrowing requires that capital investments be i^lanned over a 
period of years and that bond retirement funds be replenished 
regularly. 

There is today no adequate state legislation covering most of 
these matters. There is no state agency with the authority or re- 
sources needed for effective supervision of local expenditures. Also 
there is lack of integration in the localities, wdiere several layers 
of local units have independent powers of incurring debts and ex- 
pending public funds. Some county agency including the county 
auditor could perform excellent service in the localities, but in 
addition some state agency is needed in this field, preferably one 
attached to the State Tax Commission and responsible for the an- 
nual audit of local accounts. 

Indebtedness has already been touched upon above. Clearly, 
the existing debt limit laws have failed to prevent an unprece- 
dented rise of local debts in the postwar period, and little is being 
done in a constructive way to cut down the total burden of local 
debts. The state has been compelled to assume certain classes of 
local debts to prevent local insolvencies, and is likely to have addi- 
tional demands made upon it for local debt relief. 

The most burdensome of all local debts are those which must 
be paid out of property taxes, including special as.sessments. Those 
which can be paid, and are paid, from utility earnings (water, elec- 
tricity, gas, etc.), from gasoline taxes, and from the income tax (a 
part of the school debts), are not so objectionable, although these 
debts also need to be kept within bounds. 

Debts payable mainly from property taxes should be limited 
by law in such a way that the total local debt in any area (county, 
school district, and town, village, or city) .should be considered a.s 
one consolidated debt burden, and this total be limited to a fixed 
percentage (7 to 10) of the full value of real propertj^ locally 
taxable. The present law, which includes money and credits in the 
base, is logically indefensible, and has made possible excessive bor- 
rowing in some areas. 

To make effective an inclusive limitation of all local debts, some 
county- wide agency representing all classes of local units is needed. 
On such a body some unofficial citizen representation should be 
provided. This body would be advisory only in most counties, but 
in places where local debts and tax delinquency are above certain 
reasonable limits, might have some powers of suspemsive veto, at 
least, over new bond issues. For the counties themselves, and the 
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larger municipalities, these functions might well be performed by 
the State Tax Commission through the division of local finance sug- 
gested above. 

State aid is already an important factor in local finance, and will 
become increasingly important. The school aid laws as recently re- 
vised give promise of much better results than in the past in the 
matter of equalizing educational opportunities. The highway aid 
provisions have been the result of political pressures rather than of 
impartial study, and they result in distributing aid according to 
certain arbitrary rules rather than according to need. A careful 
study of this matter is sorely needed. 

The .state gives today inadequate attention to local services 
other than scliools and roads. Health, police, and courts, for ex- 
ample, are services of state-wide importance. State aid for county 
health units, for local police systems, and for the complete support 
of the district courts would not be unreasonable. 

But aid should not be given without adequate state supervision 
to determine whether the money is being wisely and properly 
spent. Up to the present the proper state departments, as in educa- 
tion, have not received adequate funds and powers for this pur- 
pose. 

State Sui»ervision of Local Government 

The responsibility of the state for good administration in the 
local units has been stressed repeatedly. Many defects in local gov- 
ernment, and in fact many wa.steful local expenditures, are the 
result of requirements in the state laws. Local officers hesitate to do 
what is mse when they find that it is illegal. 

The first responsibility is, then, upon the legislature, and upon 
all the individual legislators. Many of the latter unfortunately 
look upon themselves as primarily representatives of their local 
communities. In no other way can the great quantity of local legis- 
lation be explained. 

Legislators in many cases lack a knowledge of local government 
in other parts of the state, and many are also not versed in the 
modern science of public administration. A single local experience 
improperly interpreted frequently outweighs in their minds the 
advice of experts with knowledge of conditions throughout the 
country. This implies no criticism of any legislator as an individual 
or of any group of legislators. The truth is that any body of repre- 
sentative citizens chosen as our legislators are would show the 
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same general characteristics. The hurly-burly of the short and busy 
session prevents the members from becoming adequately informed 
on local governmental problems even when they have tlie best of 
will to do so. 

To remedy this situation it would be well to have in the state 
Capitol a legislative reference service and a bill-drafting agency, to 
provide up-to-date, unbiased information and to assist in the 
formulation of bills. For city and village affairs the facilities of the 
Municipal Eeference Bureau at the University might also be more 
extensively used. In addition to these, in financial matters the sug- 
gested Division of Local Finance in the State Tax Commission 
could be of great assi.stance. A simple legislative rule, in either 
house, that no bill affecting local finances would be acted upon 
until it had been refei'red to and studied by such an agency would 
be a long first step toward better financial legislation. 

Aside from such an agency, there are the state departments of 
education, health, and highways, the Board of Control, the Bureau 
of Criminal Apprehension, and other state authorities, which should 
be consulted more by the legislators on measures affecting local 
government and have their powers and responsibilities extended 
to include more supervisory authority over local units. This need 
not come all at once, but a little at a time, here and there, while 
the process of linking state and local administrations goes forward 
slowly and naturally. 

The powers extended should be mainly those of supervision 
rather than of control. The responsibility for local decisions should 
be kept a local one as far as possible, but it should be a responsi- 
bility to the state as well as to the local voters. Local officers and 
employees cannot escape the fact that they have a dual capacity 
and a dual responsibility. They are legally responsible to the state 
at the same time that they are politically responsible to the local 
voters. The state has only one way of knowing how local adminis- 
tration is progressing, and that is through the studies of supervis- 
ing agencies. 

Local Services and Centralization 

The writer makes no plea either for or against further expan- 
sions in local services. As the times seem to call for more and nioi-e 
social control, additions to the present range of functions are per- 
haps inevitable. If this is so, then the utmost care should be taken 
to require good administrative standards from the beginning. 
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While new services are established from time to time in local 
governments, others tend to be drawn away from them and to be 
centralized in the state. Thus we note that the state has recently 
assumed direct responsibilities with respect to poor relief, police 
protection, and highways. This centralizing tendency is perhaps in 
part inevitable, but much of it is undoubtedly due to the ineffec- 
tiveness of the local units and to their inability to support the 
standard of service required by the people. Local public officials 
who fail to see this, and who insist upon retaining weak and ineffi- 
cient local units in the face of state centralization, may find the 
ground cut out from under them. 

The Pheseevation oe Logae Sele-Government 

This work, which began on a note of local self-government, 
seems to end on a note of more state aid, more state supervision, 
and more centralization of functions in the state. As a suggestion 
of trends this is probably an accurate one, and it is easy to believe 
that what has happened was inevitable, and that the inevitable 
cannot be wholly wrong. But we do not wish either to defend or 
denounce centralization as a principle. 

The simple fact is that the American people have desired two 
things which seem to be incompatible. One is complete local self- 
government in a system of small units coming down from earlier 
days; the other is a standard of services higher than ever before 
and a distribution of expenses over wide areas, so that no local 
area, especially not a poor one, will be unduly burdened. The local 
areas and institutions that we have inherited have shown them- 
selves to be very poorly adapted to the rendering of the desired 
services, and they were entirely too small to give the desired spread- 
ing of the tax burden. 

Unwillingness to reconstruct the local governmental system, and 
inability to adapt our thinking to the needs of the present day, are 
doing much to undermine the old system of local self-government. 
But a new system and a new philosophy of local self-rule are en- 
tirely possible, and are indeed upon the way. With enlarged local 
areas, more integrated and responsible forms of local organization, 
and better-trained staffs of full-time, paid local servants, a new 
typo of local self-government is coming into existence. Political re- 
sistance, stronger in the rural areas than in the cities, is causing 
some delay, but the main outlines of the new system are already 
visible. With competence restored to the local units through en- 
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lai'genient, reorganization, and improved personnel, the rush of 
functions up to state and national capitals will be checked, and the 
enlarged local units, because of their increased ability and effec- 
tiveness, will not require constant supervision from the center. 
The price to be paid for the restoration of local self-government is 
the improvement of the sy-stem of local rule. The price is not a 
large one, but both the legislature and the local voters need to 
make up their minds to pay it. 
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APPENDIXES 


1. AREAS THAT ARE NOT UNITS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Our description of the system of local government will not be com- 
plete withoul, a Jiicntion, at least, of certain areas which are used for 
judicial, administrative, and election purposes, but which do not have 
organs (jr ])()wcrs of self-government. The following table gives some 
idea of the Auiriety and number of these areas. 


A. Election Aheas Otheh than the 'Whole State 


Title 

PunposE 

NiiMnEtt 

Comment 

CongressiomJ 

districts 

To elect representa- 
tives to Congress 

9 

Except in Hennepin Coun- 
ty, the boundaries of these 
districts do not usually cut 
across county lines. 

State .senatorial 
districts 

To elect one stale 
senator each 

(i7 

County lines are usually 
respected, but Hennepin, 
Ramsey, St. Louis, and 
Stearns are divided to form 
more than one each. 

State legislative 
district.s 

To elect one or move 
state representatives 

67, but of these 2!) 
are divided into two, 
5 into three, and 1 
into four sub-dis- 

These follow the lines of 
the senatorial districts in 
Minneapolis, St, Paul, and 
Duluth, but in the rural 
areas the senatorial dis- 
tricts are usually divided 
into two or three sub-dis- 
tricts, each to elect one 
representative. 

Goiinty commis- 
sioner districts 

To elect one cminly 

(except in Ramsey) 

434 total, i. e„ 5 in 
e.Tch county except 
St. Louis (7) and 
Ramsey (2). 

Town and village lines, and 
ward lines in cities, are 
usually followed in making 
these districts. See Laws, 
1931, Ch. 105. 

City and village 
ward.s 

incmbcr.s in certain 
cilic.s nml trustees in 
certain large villages 

Number not known; 
not found in many 
cities nor in the 
great majority of 
villagc.s. 


Elci.-tlon districts 
(“voUng vre- 

To provide a wieldy 
voting precinct, •with- 
in easy reach of cv- 

3,725 

“Eacli town, each village 
that is separated from the 
town for election purposes, 
and each city ward shall 
constitute at least one elec- 
tion district.” The ideal 
size fixed by law is not 
over 400 voters. Mason, 
&c. 258. 
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B. Ahkas for Jtoicial Bisections and Judiciai, Administration * 


Titm 

Purpose 

Number 

Comment 

Stale judicial dis- 

To elect district 
judges, and to define 
the ordinary terri- 
torial limits of the 
judges’ jurisdiction 

19 

These follow county lines, 
and two districts are each 
confined to one county — 
Ramsey and Hennepin. 
Others include from 2 to 
10 counties each. 

* Probate judges, clerks of district court, etc., arc elected in and for each county. 
Municipal judges are elected in many cities and in the larger villages, while justices of the 
peace are elected in towns, most villages, and the smaller cities. The jurisdiction of munici- 
pal judges extends over the whole county, however, and that of the justices extends over 
the whole county exclusive of any city or village in which a municipal court exists. 

Title 

Purpose 

Number 

Comment 

C. Abbas for Local Improvements and Special Assessments 

Drainage dis- 
tricts (judicial) 

Drainage dis- 
tricts (county) 

Drainage dis- 
tricts (town) 

To drain areas in 

ties and tospread the 
assessments therefor 
To drain areas with- 
in the county, and 
to spread the assess- 
ments therefor 

To drain areas with- 
in the town, and to 
spread the assess- 
ments therefor 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Judicial and county drain- 
age ditch districts cut 
across all other boundaries 
in the attempt to drain 
certain areas and to spread 
the assessments over the 
benefited land. These dis- 
tricts have no continuing 
organization. The collec- 
tion of assessments, the 
payment of the bonds, the 
maintenance of the ditches, 
etc., fall upon the county 
or counties concerned.* 

Special asse.ss- 
raent districts 
(cities and 
villages) 

To spread over the 
benefited property 
the assessments re- 
quired to pay for the 
improvement 

Unknown. Mainly in 
cities and villages. 

These districts are tempo- 
rary, and several of them 
for different purposes may 
include any particular piece 
of land, i. e., a paving as- 
•sessment district, a park as- 
sessment district, etc. The 
city or village concerned 
receives the assessments 
paid, pays for the improve- 
ment, supervises tlie work, 
and maintains it thereafter. 

Sprinkling dis- 
tricts (cities of 
second class) 


Unknown 

A special form of special 
assessment district. Mason, 
Secs. 16.73, 1664-3. 

Park districts (in 
villages in Ilen- 
nepiii County) 


Unknown 

“General taxes” for parks 
are to ho levied in each, 
but in area.s so small that 
these are nearly the same 
as special assessments. Ma- 
son, Sec. 1260-1. 


* The laws jirovide at great length for “drainage and conservancy districts” and for 
“drainage and flood control districts” (Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, Sections 0798-68*40 B, 
0879-6912). We are reliably informed that no such districts exist in the state. If they did, 
they would be of a higher status than the special assessment areas mentioned just above. 





D. Ann AS 


Abministbation op Services Provided bv Larger Units 


Title Purpose Number 


Comment 


Boad districts To maintain town Not over four to 
(in towns) roads tmvn. 
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It appears that most towns 
are not divided into road 
districts. Each district is 
-supposed to have a road 
supervisor, who is appoint- 
ed by and responsible to 
the town board. 








II, LOCAL BOARDS THAT ARE NOT UNITS 


An examination of the table of areas which are not units of local gov- 
ernment reveals several things. First, the areas described are different 
from those counties, towns, and other units. Usually they are divisions 
of the latter units, but in some cases they are combinations of them. 
Second, these suirplemcntary areas do not have powers of government, 
nor do they have eontinuing governing bodies. They simply constitute 
an additional network of boundary lines, within which local activities 
are conducted. 


We now turn to a different group of entities, namely boards of vari- 
ous types, which have continuing organizations and powers, but act 
mainly within and for some other unit and area of government. In cer- 
tain cases they are even called “corporations” and have some definite 
corporate characteristics, but on closer analysis they all appear to be 
primarily branches or departments of some county, city, village, or 
other unit of government. They create no confusion of new boundary 
lines or areas, but represent instead the building up of additional gov- 
ernmental organization or machinery in existing areas and units. Of 
these boards the following are the most common. 

A. SUPPLEMENTAIIY BoAHDS IN CotlOTIES 


Titi,e 


Number and 
Organization 


Purpose 


Statu.s and Powers 


County child 

78, with S to 7 

To protect socially 

welfare boards 

members 

handicapped children 

County snnato- 

4, with 3 mem- 

To control spread of 

riumboards 

bers 

tiiberculosis; to pro- 
vide care for con- 
sumptives 

County library 

11, with 5 mem- 

To provide library 

boards 

bers 

facilities 

County board of 
poor commission- 
ers (St. Louis 
County) 

3 members 

To provide relief for 
the poor of the 
county 

County boards of 
health 

75, with 3 mem- 
bers 

To safeguard hc.alth 


Perform siit'h duties a.s arc re- 
quired by tile State Board of 
Control. 

Construct and maintain a, .smi- 
.'iloriuni; control expenditures; 
appoint superintendent; fix 
charges for care of patieut.s. 
Appoint oifieois; adopt by- 
laws for the government, of llie 
library and reading room; con- 
trol expenditures. 

E.stablisli and main tain a 
poorliouse; appoint and re- 
move overseer of the poor; 
control expenditure, s. 

Have jurisdiction over all or- 
ganized territory witliin tim 
county; luive sueli other pow- 
ers as are prescribed by the 
State Board of Health. 




Suppi/BMENTAHY BoARDS IN CouNMES — Continued 


Title 

Nuaiheb and 
Organization 

PUBPOSE 

Status and .Powers 

County boards of 
equalization 

H7, composed of 
the board of 
county commis- 
sioners together 
with tlie county 
auditor, his dep- 
uty, nr clerk of 
the district court 

To equalize assess- 
ments 

Examine the returns from 
tmvns, villages, and cities; hear 
complaints; may increase or 
reduce v.aluations. 

li. StllMU.EMENTARY liciARDS IN ClTIBS, ViLL/ 

uiES, AND Towns 

I’lTLU 

OlKlANlZATION 

Purpose 

Status and Powers 

Boards of health 

hers *”*'’*^ 

To safeguard com- 
munity health 

Provide hospitals, regulate bur- 
ial of the dead; define and 
abate nuisances; make investi- 
gations and reports. 

Park boards 

Aiiproximately 
LtO, with 3 to 

5 members 

To provide parks 
and pai'kways 

Acquire land for park pur- 
poses. Supervise, manage, and 
control parks; appoint persons 
to care for parks. 

Library boards 

13, '5, u.snnlly with 
i) members 

To provide library 
facilities 

Appoint officers; adopt by- 
laws for the government of the 
library and reading room; con- 
trol expenditures. 

Water and light 
boards 

Approximately 
130, with 3 or 
more members 

To piwide _ water 
and light facilities 

Operate water and light plants; 
buy materials and supplies; 
employ help; fix water and 
lighting rates; perform such 
other duties as are prescribed 
by ordinance. 

Ho.sf)ittd boards 

5 memhers 

To provide hospital 
care for the sick and 
injured 

Manage and operate a hospi- 
tal; exercise such powers as 
are conferred by the council. 

Duluth port dis- 
trict board 

3 members 

To provide for regu- 
lation and improve- 
ment of navigation 
in the port district 

Adopt by-law.s, rules of pro- 
cedure, and official seal; hold 
lease and operate real and per- 
sonal property; employ engi- 
neers, legal, teclinieal, and 
other assistance; borrow mon- 
ey; provide adequate dock.s, 
railroads, and terminal facili- 
ties; recommend to the proper 
departments of the United 
States government the carry- 
ing out of public improve- 
ments; inve-stigate practices, 
rates, and conduct of private- 
ly owned and operated dock, 
terminal, and port facilltie.s. 


* PiTlirm r.3‘1.8 of the General Statutes provides that every city and town shall estab- 
lish a hoard of heullh. The State Department of Health reports, however, that a miraber 
of places have not complied with this provision. More than five hundred villasjcs have 
hoards of heaith, altliough it is not mandatory for villages to organize such boards. 
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TiTI,K NtTMBER AND PdBPOSE StATUS AND POWBHS 

Organization 

Civil service 2, will) 3 To provide for ex- List, grade, classify, and keep 

commissions members amination and re- service records of all city em- 

cruitment of city ployees; ascertain duties and 
employees designate grade and title of 

each position; examine appli- 
cants; certify for appointment; 
make rules and regulations for 
promoting efficiency of city 
service; adopt and amend 
rules to govern procedure; in- 
dicate lines of promotion; make 
suspensions. 

Firemen’s civil 3, with 3 To provide for ex- Grade and classify employees; 

service com- members amination and re- prepare service and applica- 

missions cruitment of officers lion registers; ascertain duties 

and employees of and designate grade and title 

fire departments for each position; prescribe 

standards of fitness and effi- 
ciency for each office position 
and employment and for each 
grade; examine applicants; 
make rules to promote effi- 
ciency in fire department serv- 
ice; hold hearings; suspend or 
remove employees. 

Police civil serv- 4, with 3 To provide for ex- Grade and' classify employees; 

ice commissions members amination and re- prepare service and applica- 

cruitment of officers tion registers; a.scertain duties 

and employees of po- and designate grade and title 

lice departments for each position; prescribe 

standards ,of fitness and effi- 
ciency for each office, position, 
and employment and for each 
grade; examine applicants; 
make rules to promote effi- 
ciency in police department 
service; hold hearings; suspend 
or remove employees. 

Sinking fund 3 members To administer the Powers defined hv council and 

commissions sinking fund charters. 

City planning 3 or more To plan future de- Prepare and recommend pub- 

commissions members velopinent of city lie improvements plans; recom- 

mend zoning ordinances; ap- 
prove and reject proj-iosed im- 
provements; make and alter 
rules for its own procedure. 

Boards of equali- Usually 3 To equalize as.sesa- Generally vested witli all the 

isalion members ments powers of county boards of 

equalization; specifically may 
hold nieeting.s for hearings or 
grievances; may revi.se and 
amend assessments; may re- 
duce aggregate value of real 
or personal property. 




III. JOINT AUTHORITIES THAT ARE NOT UNITS 

Finally, in our listing of areas and authorities, we must mention the 
joint atithorities representing several counties, or a city and a county, 
or a city or county and the state, which have sprung up here and there. 
Among these the following are important. 


Title 

NUMBBll AND 
OliGANIZATlON 

PUBPOSB 

Status and Powers 

Tuberculosiis 

sanatoriuin 

boards 

(couuties) 

10, with fl or 

To control spread of 
tuberculosis; to pro- 
vide care for con- 
sumptives 

Establish and maintain a sana- 
torium; control expenditures; 
appoint superintendent; fix 
charges. 

Poorhouse dis- 
trict boards 
(counties) 

IsGrs 

To establish district 
poorhouse 

“Shall be a body corporate 
with power to sue and be 
sued, and to purchase, hold, 
and convey real and personal 
property.” 

Municipal build- 
ing commissions 
(city and county) 

4 member.s 

To care for court- 
hou.se and city hall 
building 

Assign unused portions of 
courthouse and city hall; con- 
trol operation, construction, 
maiiiteiiance, and repair of the 
building; appoint and remove 
employees; prepare budget es- 
timates. 

Armory boards 
(city and state) 

3 meniber.s 

To provide armory 
and storage facilities 

Purchase, erect, or rent and 
furnish and keep in repair 
building used for national 
guard and municipal purposes. 

Board of welfare 
(St. Paul and 
Ramsey) 

,') members 

To provide relief for 
the poor of the coun- 
ty and city 

Control and manage hospital 
and almshouse: make rules and 
regulations; make appoint- 
ments: purchase supplies. 

Minneapolis-St. 
Paul Sanitary 
Dtslrict 

1, with 7 

To provide an ade- 
quate and efficient 
sewage disposal sys- 

Regulate and control the dis- 
charge of sewage and indus- 
trial wastes into the water 
course of the district; con- 
struct, operate, and maintain 
sewage treatment and disposal 
works and appurtenances; ac- 
quire lands within the corpo- 
rate limits of the district. 


Il, i.s generally characteristic of these joint authorities that they do 
not have independent taxing power, although some of them come very 
close to it. When a board can practically make its own budget, and the 
local governments involved have no choice except to pay their share or 
drop out, the joint authority comes near to fixing its own tax levy. 
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SUMMARY 

Tke reader who hae earetully soamied the three appendixes and the 
tabular 

’“‘ptated than I appeare at «ret 

thousand units of well-known and ordinary JP > , . . 

tnousana uiiixt. ui. boards, and lomt authorities. 

l^'sym^etfy 'and'sirphcity, desirable as they may 

ire Eing fn a system whieh has gKWn up n. the, state tor over e ghly 
vearrSont any general overhauling. 3. For better or for worse here 
f, a great deal ot “Lehinery” ol loeal government, l ie average e,ty or 
krge vlge government is not the simple mayor-and-eouneil organ sa- 
SVS we would like to think it is. On the eontrary it is usual y a 
dulTof anthorities, eonsisUiig of a mayor, n eouneil, various eleeled 
officers and one or more boards held together or pulling apart, often in a 
very confusing way. Even the lawyers and the judges of our courts 
len have great diLulty in unraveling the tangled skein of aulhonties. 
The “average citizen” may be pardoned for his frequent mystification. 
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Ability lo pay, 141-'tS 
Accoimlinp!, local, 177-70, 180-83, 231 
Ad hoe (listvicta, see Special tli.stricl.s 
AJecpiucy of local K'overnraent units, 37- 
.71, «4(i-.70, 20(i-0H, 318 
Adniini-strative (iepai'lments, in Duluth, 
88; ill St. Paul, 80; in Minneapolis, 00 
Acliuiniati-alive officp,s, 101 
Administrative standards, of towns, 81, 
107; of villafjes, 83, 107; of cities, 85, 
107; of counties, 107; in performance 
of services, 236-38; in school admin- 
istration, 247-.70; in road administra- 
tion, 898; and local splf-Kovermnent, 
387 

Adult education, 24(1 
Age groups m population. 2G-8H, 842-44 
Agricultural land, school taxes on, 144, 
811; difl'erenlial taxation of, 311, 313, 
See also ITuplatted land 
Agriculture, taxes on products and im- 
plements of, 143-4,5, 163; local services 
to, 232; schools of, 246. See also Rural 

Aitkin County, area and population ol. 
40; valuation and tax rate of. 40; pub- 
lic debt in, 103 

Albert Lea, council-mannger plan in, 83, 
87, 9.5. 320; police force, 277 
Airiendincuts to home rule charters. 69- 
71 

Ameriean Municipal Association, City 
Skanni; in Speuial Motor Taxes, cited, 
309 

Anderson. William. The Units of Gov- 
ernment in the United States, cited, 
IS, 29; Citi/ Charter Makhiff in Min- 
nesota, cited. 14, 57, 76. 84; articles 
bv, cited, 57. 06-68, 69 
Amler.son, William, and Bryce E, Leh- 
man. An Oiittiiie oj Connly Oovem- 
ment in Minvesolii, cited. 76. 91, 180, 
819. 964 

.■\niit‘.\aliiin.s of territory by cilie.s, .309- 
11 

AnoK-a, goi^eriimcnt of. 86 
Anoka CVnmt.v, 8.5, 304, 31], 313 
.Appleton, tax data for, 141 
Apportionment of .school fund, OO-t. 206, 
209 

Area, limits for crealiim of local goverti- 
inent units, 13, 15-16; ba.sis of classi- 
licatiou for local government. 63-69 


Areas of local government, overlapping 
of, 31; total extent of, in different 
classes of units, 36; size of, analyzed. 
37-51; of counties of smallest taxable 
wealth, 40 

Areas not units of local government, 14, 
331-33 

Armory boards, 337 

Assessed valuation, of counties, 39, 40, 
41; ns basis for cliissifying local units, 
63-69; in different sections of state, 
138-41; in Iron Range municipalities, 
140; in southern Minnesota munici- 
palities, 141 

Assessment of property, 143, 147-,51, 
231; inequalities m, 147; equalization 
of, 148; improvement in 149-51, 323 
Assessors, 124, 143, 147-51, 231, 237, 
323; in towns, 79, 80; in villages, 82; 
in cities, 84 

Associations of local officers and em- 
ployees, 117 

Atkin v. Kansas, 191 IT. S. 207 (1903) , 
quoted, 52 

Attorney general, 281, 283; opinions of, 
quoted. 266 

Audit of local expenditures, 177-82, 231, 
235 

Aurora, tax data for, 140 
Austin, lax data for, 141; police force, 
277 

Automobiles, .see Motor vehicle lax; 
Wheelage lax 

Autonomy, necessary to local govern- 
ment unit, 13 

Back-to-lhe-farin movenicnl, 23 
Ballots, 281; noii-partisaii. 102 
“Bargain tax settlement” laws, 152. 165 
Bauer, Belly, Model County ISudyets 
jar Mhmesola, cited, 45 
Becker (louiity, slierilf’s force in, 275 
Belle Plaine, .sole borough in .state, II, 
14; tax data for, 141 
Beltrami County, 42; area and popula- 
tion of, 40; valuation and tax rate of, 
40; public debts of, 195; “unorganized” 
school district of, 247; ,shc;riii'’.s force 
in. 275 

Benefit theory of taxation, 142 
Better Government Personnel (Report 
of the Comiriksion of Inquiry on Pub- 
lic Servks} Personnel), quoted, 96-98 
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Bkk on bond issues, 189 
Bill of rights, as basis for laws redress- 
ing wrongs, 7,5 

Birch Island, town of, population of, 43 
Birth rate trends, 20, 264 
Biwabik, tax data for, 140 
Blakev, Roy (1., 109: Taxation in Min- 
nesota, cited, 124, 14,5, 148, 151, 169, 
242, 253, 286 

Blanket tax liniitation.s, 137, 140 
Blue Earth County, 26; sheriff’s force in, 
275 

Board of county coinmis.sioncns, sec 
County board 

Bojird of cducatiou, see School boards 
Board of welfare (St. F ul i 1 R ns i 
County), 337, See also Ramsey 
County; St. Paul 

Boairis, as supplementary agencies of 
government, 14, 334-36; in cities, 85, 
94; cmnpen.sntion, 108, 237. See also 
County boards; Ilo.spital boards; Park 
boards; School boards, etc. 

Boards of equalization, 335. 336 
Board.? of freeholders, see Charter eom- 
inissions 

Boards of health, 108, 257-60, 334, 335 
Bond,s, see Borrowuiig; Debts; Local debts 
Borak, Arthur, and Gladys C. Blakey, 
Fees, and Other Non-Tax Revenues o/ 
Minnesota Local Units, cited, 109, 159, 
160 

Borough, defined, 10; Belle Plaine only 
one In state, 11; St. Peter once incor- 
porated as, 14 

Borrowing, public, 185; poAver, 186-88; 
purposes, 187; procedures, 188; plan- 
ning, 323 

Boston, metropolitan goveruiuent of, 304 
Boundaries of local governments, 57, 58; 

ch.augcs in, 30,5-11 
Bovey, tax data for, 140 
Broinnge, A. W., cited, 71 
Brooklyn Center, 314 
Bryce, James, Modern Demoeracies, 
quoted, 5 

Budget-making, local, 104, 177-80, 231, 

Buhl, tax data tor. 140 
Building regulation, 233 
Bureau for Research in Government, 
UnR'ersity of Mimio.sota, vii 
Bureau of Criminal Apprehension, 283, 
284,326 

Bureau of the Census, see United States 
Bureau of the Census 
Bushel tax, see Grain in elevators 
Business, regulation of, as a local func- 
tion, 233 

Busme.ss manager, see Council-manager 


California, county home rule in, 71; 

county manager phan in, 95 
Career service in local government, 98, 
117 

Carver County, public debt in, 193, 195 
“Cash-basis laws,” 180 
Cass County, area and population of, 40; 
valuation and tax rate of, 40; public 
debt in, 193, 195 

Census, see. Population; United States 
Bureau of the Census 
Census Bureau, sec United States Bu- 
reau of tlie Census 
Central northwestern region, 21 
Ceulralizatioii ol govermneiit. dilfienltics 
of, 3, 33; under European dictator- 
ships, 4; in France, 4: in Great Britain, 
4; contrasted wdth local self-govern- 
ment, 4-7; ami slate aid. 221-26, .325; 
in education. 239-42; in health W’ork, 
258, 262-64; in pulilie relief work, 264, 
269-73; in law enforeement, 274 . 281- 
8.5; in higluvays and roads, 2H9-96, 
301; future of, 32.5-28. See also Legis- 
lature of Mumesola; Local .self-goveni- 
ment; Slate government 
Certification of public employees, 104, 
100, 322 

Chain stove tax, 125, 126, 162 
Charities and corrections, 269; expendi- 
tures for, 107, 168. See also Public re- 
lief; Welfare service 
Charter coinmi.s.sions, 69 
Chartei-s, see City charters 
Chaska, charter of, 01 
Chicago, 303 
Child Avelfare laws, 269 
Children in population, see Age groups 
Chisholm, 82; tax data for, 140 
Cigarette tax. 206, 219 
Cities, dcimed. 10; numbers of, 13, 20- 
31; first one (St. Paul) incoriiorated 
in ISSJ/., 14; how created tliercaftcr, 
1.5-17; increase in numbei-s of, 17-19; 
changes in population of, 21-20; num- 
bers of, in relation to population, 22; 
age group.s and children in, 26; ehisse.s 
of, 31; puipo,se.s and functions of, 34, 
230-34; tax levies of, 36; expenditures 
of, 36; differences: in population and 
vahiatioii, 42, 44; adequate .size of, 47; 
coiistitiitioiuil provisions relating to, 
65; special legislation on, 57-69; home 
rule charters for, 59, 09-71; popula- 
tion classes of, 59, 02; statutory provi- 
sions for, 73; corporate status of, 74; 
tort liability of, 74; governmental or- 
ganization of, 76-78, 84-91; mayor 
and council plan in, 84-86; oflicers and 
employees of, 98, 101; selection of per- 
sonnel of, 100-08; compensation of of- 
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ficiak and employees m. 111,. 112; ten- 
ure and retirement of officials in, 112- 
15; personnel training in, 116; revenues 
of, 126 -28; property l!ix in, 128-S5; 
special assessmeuls in, 1.5.5-o9; expen- 
ditures of, 105-77; expenditure control 
in, 177-99, 180-82; budget-making in, 
179; ncraiinling and reporting in, 182; 
borrowing and debts of, 184-203; state 
aid to, 205-07, 220; services of, 230- 
34; and local schools, 241; public 
health services in, 257-59, 200-62; 
public ridief services in, 26,5-73; law 
cnforccnicut in, 270, 278, 279, 281, 
282; highways, roads, and streets in, 
286, 289, 295, 299-301; in metropoli- 
tan area, 302-16; reorganization of, 
320 

Citizens’ Interim Committee on High- 
way I'inancc, (pioted, 301 
City attorney, 280 

City charter, s, not contracts with state, 
53; home rule charters, 59, 60, 69-71, 
76, 77, and provisions for taxing pow- 
er, 122; .special and general act ehnr- 
ler,s, 70 

City of Clinton v. Cedar Rapids and 
Missouri Hivor R. R, Co., 24 Iowa 455 
aaOH) , C|U0ted. 52 

City of Tvculon v. Stale of New Jersey, 
262 U.S. 182 (1923). quoted, 53, ,54 
Cily planning, 233. 308, .336 
Cily sharing in special motor taxes, 298- 
301 

Cily-counly consolidalion, 311-15 
Civil .service, 96-118. 231. See also Civil 
service commission; Merit system; Per- 
sonnel; Spoils system 
Civil .service commission, in Dulutli, 88, 
105, 10.3; in St. Paul. 89, 105, 108, 
322. 336; in Minneapolis. 90, 105,, 108, 
322. .‘>36; in other units, 107; proposed 
for .state, 104, 108, 322 
Civil IVorks A<lminislnilion (CWA), 220, 
270 

Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC), 240 
Civilization, relation to public .services, 
3, 229 

Chii'ii City, lax dat.'i for. 141 
Clas.scs of local government units, de- 
fininl, 10; numbers of, 22, 29-31; rela- 
tive iiuportunce of. 22, 36; purposes 
of, 32-36; power of legislature to de- 
line, 62 

Chasses of property for taxation, 141-46 
Cla.ssified jn-operty tax, see Property' tax 
Ch;a™ ,xler Connly, area and population 
of, 40; v.aluation and tax rate of, 40 
Clerk of district court, ill, 232. 332 
Clerks, of towns, 79, SO; of villages, 82; 
of cities, 84 


Coleraine, tax data tor, 140 
Collection of taxes, 151-55 
Columbia Heights, government of, 87; 

relation of, to Minneapolk, 310 
Commission plan of city' government, 76, 
77, 86 

Common laborers, eomiiensalion of. 112 
Common school districts, 29, 30, 48, 244, 
247, 251, 254-50, See also School dis- 

Compensation, of town officers, 80; of 
village officers, 83; of local officers in 
general, 108-12. See also Fee system; 
Salaries 

Comptrollers in cities, 181 
Conjerence on Oovernment Relation- 
ships, cited, 280 
Congressional districts, 331 
Consolidation, of counties, 44-47, 50; 
of city and connlv, 311-15; of schools, 
248 

Constables, 79, 80, 82, 84, 109, 115, 
232, 275, 281 

Con.stilution, see Minnesota constitution; 

United States constitution 
Coii.stitutional convention, see Minnesota 
consi itutionnl convention 
Coiislitutional debt limits, 186 
Constitutional municipal home rule, see 
City charters 

Constniction of roads, 293, 296-98 
Contract clause of United States eonsti- 
tution, 53 

Contr.actual services, 237 
Control of local e.xpendiUtres, 177-79, 
180-83, 323 

Cook County', population of, 38, 40, 42; 
valuation of, 39, 40, 140, 150; tax 
rate in, 40, 1,35; nrcii of, 40; possible 
consolidation with Lake, 51; public 
debt in. 193, 195 

Cooke v. Iver-soii, 103 Minn, 38.3 (1909), 
cited, 205 

Cooley, tax data for, 140 
Coroner, 91. 282, 275 
Corporate status of local government 
units, 13. 73, 319 

Corrections, 167, 108, 232, 269. See also 
Public relief; Welfare .service 
Council, in cities, 77, 84-91, 231, 206; 

in villages, 81, 231, 266 
Council-manager plan of city govern- 
ment, 76, 86-88, 95, 320; as applied to 
villages, 83 

Counties, defined, 10; numbev.s of, 18, 
29-31; first nine established in ,?S49, 
14; how created thereafter, 15-17; 
niininumi area limits of, 15; increase 
in numbers of, 17-19; changes in 
population of, 23-26; special interest 
of, in aged persons, 26; numbers in 
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United States, 29-30; not uiiiforinly 
organiitetl, 31; purposes and functions 
of, 32-34, 230-34; tax levies of, 36; 
expenditures of, 3(1; size and adequacy 
of, 3K-41, 44-47, 318; area and popu- 
lation of, 38, 44; as.sessed valuation 
of, 39, 40; having sraalle,st taxable 
wcaltli. 40; map ol, distorted to show 
relative assessed valiiation,s 41; tax 
rate.? compared, 46; arguments for and 
against consolidation of, 48-51; con- 
stitutional provisions relating to, 65; 
election of officers of, 55-57, 77; spe- 
cial legislation on, 57-69; changing of 
boundaries, 58; legislative classification 
of, 63-69; lioiiie rule for, 71; statu- 
tory iirovisioiis for, 73; corporate 
status of, 73; tort liability of, 74; gov- 
enimtiiUl oigaiii/alioii ol, 70-78 91 - 
94; olficer.s and employees of, 91-93, 
98, 100-08; compensalioii and fee sys- 
tem in, 108-12; revenues of, 126-28; 
property tox in, 128-55; general reve- 
nue fund tax in, 135; lax rates and 
population density of, 142; special as- 
■sessmeiita of, 15,5-.59: cx(iendilures of. 
105-77: expenditure control in. 177- 
79, 180-82; budget-making in, 179; ac- 
t;oiintitig and reporting by, 182; bor- 
rowing and debts of, 184-203; state 
aid to, 206-07, 213-20; services of, 
230-34; public health services of, 259- 
64; public relief services of, 265-73; 
law enforcement it), 274, 277-80, 281, 
282; highways, roads, and streets in, 
280-301; in metropolitan area, 302-04, 
310-10; possibilities for reorganizalion 
of, 320 

Counly agricultural agciils, 91, 106, 206, 
220, 232 

County as.se,s3or plan, 149-51 

County attorney, 66, 91, 111, 231, 280, 
281 

County auditor, 91, 181, 231 

County board of education, 321. See also 
Lake County; “Uiiorgmiized” county 
school districts 

County board of equalization, 148, 335 

County board of health, 269, 263, 334 

County board of poor commissioners, 
384 

County boards, 15, 91-93, 231-33, 266, 
268-70, .315 

County chief executive, sec County- 
manager plan 

County child welfare boards, 106, 108, 
268, 269, 334 

County cominissioner districts, 93, 331 

County fairs, 232 

Counly highway engineers, 91, 106, 296 

County library boards, 334 


County roads. 294. See also County-aid 
roads 

County snnatoriums, 206, 219, 334 
County school districts, 247, 252 
County seats, changing of, 57, 58 
County superiiitciideuts of schools, 56, 
91, 232 

County surveyor, 91 
County treasurer, 91, 124, 151, 231 
County welfare board, .suggested, 321 
Comity-aid roiid.s, 216, 28(), 288, 293 
Counlv-manager plan of government, 57, 
95, 320 

Court coitiiiiissioiiers, 56, 91, 109 
Courts ec liil 1 I 1 i t t par- 
ticular courts 

Crime, statistics on, 282, 283. See also 
Law enforcemeiil 

Criminal procedure. ufl'ecOed by 1935 
laws, 284 

Crow Wing County, act regulating sal- 
ary of county treasurer in, 03 
Current school fund, 207 
Cut-over area, 23 

Dakota County, 25, 304, 311 
Dawley, J. M., cited, 67 
Death rate, decline of, 21 
Debts, local expenditures for, 106, 167, 
108, 169, 170; defined, 186; legal lim- 
its, 186, 19(H)2, 106-00, 203, 324; 
See ako Local debts; Slate debts 
Decentralization of government activi- 
ties, need of, 3; arguments for, 4-6; 
Sec ako Local .self-governmeut 
Delaware, centralization in, 3; school 
system in, 240 
Delinquency in laxe.s, 151-55 
Departments, local, earnings of, 127, 159, 
161; expenditures of, 16(J, 168 
Depression, effect of, on local govern- 
ment, 6; on Minnesota population, 21 , 
23-26; on tax yields, 132-34, 151-55 
Deputy sheriffs, 115, 281 
Dillon, John F,, quoted, 52; The Law of 
A'hmicipal Corporations, cited, 235 
Direct service functions of local units, 
230-34 

District courts, 66, 69, 206, 219, 231, 
279-81. See ako Clerk of district 

Dodge Counly, tax rale ol, 46; public 
debt in, 195 

Donations, as revenue receipts, 127. 159 
Dougins Comity, 23; tax rule of, 46 
Drainage and eonservaney di.strict.s, 332 
Drainage and flooil control dislri(;t.s, 332 
Drainage projecls, 233; assessments for, 
157, 206; state aid for, 202. 218 
Drouth relief, 208, 219 
Duluth, population of, 22; valuation of. 
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■IS; government of, 80, 88; employees 
of, 10,3, 112; civil service law of, 10.'), 
108; wheelage tax in, 193; expenditures 
of, 108; debt limit of, 100; health serv- 
ice. in, 201; police force of, 277; streets 
of, 287, 299; legislative districts in, 
331; port authority of, 330 
Dun’s wholesale price index, 172 
Dynamics of local expenditures, 171-77 

Earnings, of local departments, 127, 169, 
101; of public service enterprises, 127, 
1,09 

Economies possible througb reorganiza- 
liou of local units, 44-61 
Edgerton, tax data for, 141 
Edina. 314 

Kduralion, ell'ccl on, of cbaiiging age 
distrilnition and population. 20-28; ex- 
penditures on, 106-76; stale aid for, 
201, 200-13; services of and rucilities 
for, 232, 242-10: stale or local func- 
tion, 289-42; cliangiiig ideals of, 242; 
age groups served, 242-44. 240 
Ediicalional (|ualilications for elective 

EHiciency in pevforiiiniice of local func- 
tious, '230-38 

Election districts, 331 _ _ , 

Election ol lowil officers, conslilulional 
provi.sion.s rehiliug to, 65, 67, 77, 79; 
in towns, 79, 80; in villages, 81; in 
local government generally, 98, 100- 
03. ll.'i; coiilrasled with appointment. 
100-08 

Elections. s])ecial legi.slalioii on, 68; on 
bond issues, 188; as local .service, 231; 
on clianging system of piiblle relief. 

Elective franchise, lid 
Elemenlary schools, 242-44, 264 
Eligibility to local office, 55 
Elk Uiver, lax data for, IH 
Ely, tax data for, 140 
Employees in local government, 98; se- 
teclion of, 100-08; eompensalion of, 
108 . 12; Icmirc and isdiremeiit of, 112- 
16; workmen's eoiirpensatioii for, 115; 
liability of, 11,6; training of, 110-18; 
associations of. 117; paid and unpaid, 
237. ‘See «/.vo Local officers 
Enabling Act, 206 
Endowment fniid for schools. 207 
Eng(!lbar(U. Ered, Miiniaotu Public 
Schooln, cited, 242 
England, sea Great Britain 
Estate lax. .vci; Inlieritance tax 
Evelelli, government of. 80; tax data for, 
140 

ICxpeiuiitures, of v.arions local units, 30, 
1 04-83: cornparisoii of i)ublio and pri- 


vate, 104; for public health, 201; for 
police departments, 276; control of, 
323 

Express eompanics, tax on. 125. 130, 132 

Fairmont, tax data for, 141 
Faribault, government of, 80 
Farm machinery, taxes on, 144, 103 
Federal aid, 127; for roads, 290, 292 
Federal Emergenev Belief Administra- 
tion (FEBA) . 220, 270 
Fee system, 109-11, 237 
Finances, local, 119-226. For analysis. 
see Debts; Expenditures; Beveuues; 
Slate aid; Taxes and taxation 
Financial reports, 182 
Fines, 127, 159 

Fingerprints, law rei|uiring, 283 
Fh'e departments, 104, 100. 112, 116, 124, 
130. 168, 220. 233. 237, 281, 308 
Five marshal tax, 124. 125, 130 
Firemen’s civil service eommissiou.s, 106. 
330 

Flood control laws, 218 
Folwell, W. 1V„ mentioned, vii; A llis- 
fory of AJhmesuia, cited, 267 
Forms of local goveriitnent in Minne- 
sota, 70-95 

Fonrleenth Amendment, as protection to 
local milts against slate. 63 
France, local government, m. .3 
Fraiiclii.se. elective, see Elective frtin- 

Frankliii, tax data for, 140 
Freeborn Comity, 25; sheriff’s force in, 
975 

Freeholders, boards of, 09 
Freight line companies, tax on, 126, ISO, 
139 

Fridley, 311 

Fiiiictioiis of local government, see. Lo- 
cal functions; Local Government 

Game preserve law.s, 218 
Game wardens. 981 

Gasoline tax, 124. 120, 128, 129, 130. 

200, 215-18, 291. 293, 204, 999-301 
General governnieul. expenditiire.s on, 
167, 168 

General legislation on local ali'airs, 58, 
59-69, 73, 78 

Geiierid properly tax, xee Properly tax 
George-Beed federal aid, 206 
Gilbert, tax data tor, 140 
Glemvood, government of, 80 
Goodhue County, public debt in, 193. 
195 

Goveni mental cost payments, sec Ex- 
penditures 

“Goveranlental” functions of local gov- 
ernments, and tort liability, 74 
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Governmental organization of local units, 
IS, 74, 7e-9.5. See nlw Cities; Coun- 
ties; Local government 
Governor, 53, 146, 1.75, 163, 2.58, 281 
Graded schools, 211, 242-44, 254 
Grain in elevators, tax on, 125, 126, 130 
Graiil Cmintir, v.ilinilion and tax rate 
of, 46 

Great llritnin, 1, .3(1, ,35, 10(1, 311 

Gro.ss debt, mo Debts 

Gross earnings taxes, 125-28, 206, 208 

Harrington v. Town of Plainvicw, 27 
Minn. 224 (1880), cited, 2ii;5 
Hart, Hastings II., 257 
Ilealtli, ,«!f! Boards of health; Public 
health .service,? 

Hennepin County, 25, 331; population 
of, 38; employees of, 103, 107, 111; 
a,5sessed valuation of, 138, 13fl; tax 
delinquency in, 153; public debt in, 
1S3, 195; road aid to, 213, 214, 216; 
regulation of bathing benches in, 234; 
poor relief in, 207; sheriff’s force in, 
275, 277; district court of, 279, 332; 
metropolitan problems of, 302-16; area 
of, 302; local units in, 804 
Hewitt, Charle.9 W., 257 
Hibbiug, 82; tax data for, 140; police 
force in, 276 

High schools, 242-44; state aid to, 204, 
2H; support of, 24.5, 2.54-56; gradu- 
ates of, in depression, 246; adequate 
size of, 250 

Highway privileges, 127, 159 
Highway reimbursement bonds, 191, 192, 
195. 206, 217 

Highways, 2SG-801; special legislation 
on, 57; patrol of, 281, 283; expendi- 
tures for, 166, 107, 168, 171-75. See 
also Hoads; Streets 

Hilpert, Elmer E., Police Protection in 
Minnesota: A Stud'y in the Relation- 
ships of State ami Local Administra- 
tion, cited, 275 
Home rule, see City charters 
Homestead exemption law, 141, 145, 102, 
197 

Hospital boards, 335 
Household goods, taxes on, 143, 145 
Housing control, 233 
Houston County, declining population 
in, 23 

Hubbard County, area and population 
of, 40; valuation and tax rale of, 40; 
valuation of towns in, 42 
Hutchinson, government of, 86 

Illinois, school districts in, 30; townships 
in, 35 

Immigration, declining rate of, 20 


In re Delinquent Taxes in Folk County, 
147 Minn. 344 (1920) , cited, 123 
Income tax, 122, 125, 126, 162, 192, 200, 
209, 213 

Incorporated places, defined, 10; num- 
bers of, in United State.?, 29-31; pur- 
poses and fimctioiis of, 34; tax levies 
of, 36; expenditures of, 36 
“Iiicoiporiited towns” in Minnesota, 14, 
17 

Indebtedness, see Debts 
Lidcpeiident school districts, 144, 211, 
244, 247, 252, 2.54-56 
Indian reservations, 31 
Indoor relief, 207, 270 
Inheritance tax, 124, 125, 120, 127, 129, 
130, 206, 219 

1 s 11 e ( p 1 I \ c 121, 1)30, 
206 

Int£ gllcs I xat 1 of 1”! 125, 126, 
129, 142 

Interest, cxpcndiliiiv.s on, 160, 107, 168, 
1(!9 

Inlenial improv'ements, 186, 204, 289 
Iowa, 21; public debts in, 195, 196 
Iron mining, occupation of, see Occupa- 

Iron ore, property taxes on, 138, 143, 
144 

Iron ore. royalties tax, 125 
Iron Range, 80, 83, 103; demand for la- 
bor on, 21; a-ssessed valnatioiLS on, 4.2, 
137, 139; tax limitations on, 137; lo- 
cal expenditures on, 170; educational 
standards of, 245; health services of, 
201; police forces of, 276 
Ironton, tax data for, 140 
Isanti County, area and population of, 
40; valuation and tax rate of, .10, 46 
Itasca Countjq 25; assessed valuation of, 
39, 138; road aid to, 213 

Jackson, Andrew, 5 
Jefferson, Thomas, 5 
Jesuess, O. B., and R. I. Nowell, A Pro- 
gram for Land Use in Northern Min- 
nesota: A Type Sttidy of Land Utili- 
zation, cited, 29, 47, 323 
Johnson, Violet V,, and Frank M. Rarig, 
Jr., “Poor Relief in Minnesota,” cited, 
268 

Joint authorities, 14, 337 
Joint-stock laud bank tax, 124 
Judicial adrainistration, offieers of, 50, 
101, 231; the court system, 277-81; 
council for, suggested, 284; districts of, 
332. See also particular courts 
Junior colleges, 243, 246, 254 
Justices of the peace, (56, 58, 79, 80, 82, 
84, 109, 277, 279, 281, 332 
Juvenile courts, 269 
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Kanabec (JouuLy, area and population 
ob It); valuation and tax rate of, 40, 

Kandi.volri County, act on tax levy in, 63 
Ivaii.sa.s. mimber of local units in, ?9, 30; 



Kchiii, Mi'i-man, lldatUmH between 
Hiale and Lncid Oovernmentiil Units 
hi the Adiiihiistriition of Ileal.l.li. and 
Wiijare Aatwities in Minnesota, cited, 
■2a8, 264 

Kenvon, tax data for, 141 
Kindcrpavlens, 2>12, 243. 244. 9a4 
Kitlsnn County, 23; area and populatinn 
of. 41); valinilifai and tax rale of, 40 
Kooeliicliinji County, area and popula- 
tion ol, 40; valimtion and lax rate of. 
ID; “nnorsanized'’ school district of, 
43. Lit, -ilT, ill!); public debt in, 1!)3, 
ltl.5; .sl iite aid to, 220 
Kuirnn. 11. 1'’., The VonstitutUm of Min- 
nenota Annotated, cited. 62 

Labovitz. T. M.. <ated. 310 
Jad.c ('ounly, 23; area ainl ])opnlation 
of. 10; valuation and tax rate of, 40; 
possible (sinsolidation with Cook, .41 ; 
government of, 04; .school districts of, 
39, lii. .10. !)4, 24-,. 24!) 

I.akc Crystal, ('ovcrnnieiil of. 86 
Lake Miimetonka area, 30,4, 31.4 
Lake of the IVoods Comily. erealion of, 
10; dis.solutioii of towns in, 10, 240, 
318; area .md pivpitlalion of. 40, 1.10, 
249; Viibiation of, 40. 140; tax rate in, 
40; valuation of lown.s in, 42; juiblic 
debt in, 103, 10.1; stale aid to, 220 
Lakefield, tax data for. Ml 
r,a,nd banks, tax on. 124 
Land Krauts, 204 

Land. Utilizatian tn Minnesota: .4 State 
Pnnirani far the Cat-Over Lands, eiled, 
20. 244, 323 

I,au enforeciuent, 220, 222, 282, 274-85; 
apencies ol, tabnlaled. 281; inleKralion 
of, 281-8.1; stale parHei]nilion in, 282- 
.84 

LcaK'iie of Minnesota Mnnieipalilies, vii, 
116, ;!22 

"Learned in the law," incaniuK of, 46 
LeKislation, sec General legislation; Spe- 
cial legislation 
IjCgislativc disLrict.s, 331 
Lcgiskdaire of Minncsola, creation of lo- 
cal K(iv(>rmnciiL units by, 11-17; power 
of. over Icxail g<ivcn:iinents, 42-74; in- 
terference of. in local affairs, 52-44, 
.17, 60-60. 02, 110. 221-26, 230^)2, 
319. 324; enntvnl of, over forms of local 
governnient. 76-78; county salary acts 


of, 110; control of, over taxation, 129- 
24, 134-38; acts of, limiting local taxes, 
134-38; acts of, ebanging debt limits, 
198; acts of, increasing local functions, 
234; duty of, to provide for .schools,. 
239-42 

Leonidas, tax d.ata for, 140 
Liability, of local governments for torts, 
74, 319; of local employees, 114 
Library administration, 2.32; employees, 
107, 237; boards for, 108, 335; local 
expenditures tor, 167, 168; state aid 
for, 208 

Licenses and permits, 127, 149, 161 
Lieu taxes, 129-32 
Liquor taxes, 12.5, 161 
Local budget-ranking, 179 
Local courts, constitutional provisions 
for, 46 

Local debts, 184-203; amounts of, 184, 
189-94; bow incurred, 185-89; Unut.s 
on, 196-99; retirement of, 199-903; 
suggested .state policy as to, 203, 324 
Local expenditures. 164-83; amounts of, 
165-71; dynamics of, 171-77; control 
over, 177-79, 180-82; budgeting of, 
179; accounting .and reporting of, 182 
Local function.s, expansion of, 3; relation 
of, to standm'd of living, 3, 229; pres- 
ent importance of, 8; power to pro- 
vide, necessary to local govermnent 
unit, 13; efficiency of various units in 
providing, 48-.51; po.ssible transfers of, 
from towns to comities, 51; and tort 
liability of local units, 74; and per- 
soimel problems, 97; and revenues, 
121; equalizing of, 170; d.ynamic na- 
ture of, 174, 2.30; general range of, 
929-38; legal obstacles to increase of, 
234-36; justification of, 9.3(1; various 
metliods of performing, 230-38; com- 
pared w'illi state functions, 239-42; 
education, 239—1(1; welfare and relief, 
257, 204-73; public health, 257, 248- 
04; law' enforcement, 274-8.5; highways, 
roads, and streets, 280-301; future of, 
320-28 

Local government, necessity for, 3; argu- 
ments for, 4; effects on, of changed so- 
cial conditions, 5; effects on, of depres- 
sion, 0; points of view' in study of, 7; 
importance of, 8; unity of system of, 
9; various levels of, 9; classes of units 
of, 10; number of units of, 12, 29-31; 
units of, when and bow created, 14- 
17; increase and decrease in units of, 
17-19; population of units of, 21-20; 
overlappuig of units of, 31; four classes 
of units of, 32-36; adequacy of units 
of, 37-48; reorganization of units of, 
48-51; legal status of, 62-75; constitu- 
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lioiuil pravisKins I'elatiiif;' lo. 
stHliitory provisions for. 73; corporate 
status oi', 73; liability of, for torts, 74; 
forms of orp;aiii!»itioii of, 7ti-f)5; in 
towns, 7H-H1; in villai'cs, Hl-84; in 
cities. 84-!)l; in counties, 91-1)4; offi- 
cers »iul cinployccs in 98, 101; person- 
nel [noble.nis of, !)!)- ! IH; finance, 11!)- 
revenue-s of, 121-03; taxing power 
of, 122-24; proi)erly tax in, 128-,7ri; 
special assessments in, lo,7-.7i); expcii- 
rlitures and budgets of, 164-83; debts 
of, 18-1-203; stale aid to, 201.-2(1; rela- 
tion of, to state, 221-26; general serv- 
it'e.s of, 227-38; educational .service.^ 
of, 23i)-o6; public health services of, 
2;)7-C).1; welfare functions of, 2(Hr-73; 
law enfoi'ceraeiil fimclioiis of, 274-85; 
highway, road, and street services of, 
286-3()i; in metropolitan area, 302-16; 
outlook and proposals for, 317-28. Sec 
aim Local liuietions; Units of local 
government 

Local imiM'oveinents, delined. 1,55 
Local legislation, see City charters; Spe- 
cial legislation 

Local officers eligibility of. 55, election 
of. 55-57, 79; special legislation relat- 
ing to, 57-59; in towii.s, 79, 80; in vil- 
lages, 81; ill cities, 84-91; in counties, 
91-94; in local govenmient generally, 
96-1] S; numbers of, 98. 103; seleclloii 
of, 100-08; compensation of, 10.8-12; 
leimre and retirement of, 112-15; 
workmen's compensalioii for, 115; lia- 
bility of, to suit, 115; training of, 
II6-1S; associalioiLS of, 117; paid and 
unpaid, 237; in school districts, 251 
Local residciuie rule, 108 
Local selJ'-governnicnt, defined, 4; tradi- 
tion of, in United States, 4; arguments 
for, 4-6; effects on, of ciianged .social 
conditions, 5; effects on, of depression, 
6; its a training school for democracy, 
.5. 8; and the rigiit to create local 
units, 17; as an argument for the pres- 
ent .system of units, 48; legislative in- 
terference with, 52-54; outlook for, 
319, 325-28. See also Centralization; 
City charters; Deceid.ralization 
Local .services, see Local functions 
Long ballot, 90, 100-4)2 
lamsdaie, tax data for, l4f 
Luudherg, George A., Poor Rdief Leyis- 
lation in Minnesota, cited, 264 

IVladisoii Lake, tax data for, 141 
Alalmomen County, area and population 
of, 40: valuation and tax levy in, 40; 
public debt in, 195 

A'laintenance of roads, 203. 294, 296-98 


Mandatory e,xpenditure.s. 134, 177 
Mandatory tax rales, 134 
Mankato, first village in Minne.solu, 14; 
commission jrlazi in, 77, 86; tax dfita 
for, 141, 197; debt limit in. 197 
Marble, lax data for, 140 
Mardey, Jessie M., 7'he MinnenpoHs 
City Charter, cited, 90 
Marshall County, public debt, iii, 193; re- 
forestation in. 206 
Marshals, 115, 276, 281 
MassacluisetLs, small iiiiinbcr of local 
uuits in. 30 

Matching of slate ami local flunks, 224 
Mayor, requirnd i;i home rule cities, 77; 
in villages, 82, 231; in cities, 84-91. 
231 

Mayor and council plan of city govern- 
ment, 84 
Meudota, 311 

Merit system. 97, 104-0(1, 112, 117, 321 
Metropolitan area, definition of, 302; 
map of, .303; government of, S()4-08; 
regional planning in, 308; methods of 
integration, 309-16 

Metropolitan district, see Mmneapolis- 
Sl. Paul Sanitary District; Twin Cities 
Metropolitan Di.strict Planning Associa- 
tion, 117t// Grow by AceMent? cited, 
30!) 

Michigan, "supervisor s.yateni’' in, 93 
Mileages of roads, 286-88, 291-96 
Military reservations, 31 
Milk pasteurization plants, 258 
“Mill rate" tax limitations, defined, 184. 
146 

Mille Lacs County, area and population 
of, 40; viiliintion and tax rate of, 40. 46 
Mining occuimtiou tax, see Occupiihion 

Minneapolis, population of, 22, 25, 42; 
valuation in. 42, 197; school ciiroll- 
ment in, 43; government of, 90; ]mb- 
lic personnel in. 90, 108, 105, 111, 112. 
115; civil .service law of, 105. 108, 822: 
mentioned, 85; reveiuies of, 127; ex- 
penditures of, 160, 168; fiimncial con- 
trol in, 178; borrowing pioccdure in. 
188; debt liinil of, 191, 197, 198, <200; 
schools in, 241; liealth and welfare in, 
259, 261. 263, 267, 273; police force of, 
277; streets in. 287, 291; inelropolltan 
problems of, 302-16; legislative dis- 
tricts in, 331 

Minneapolis-St. I’aul Sanitarv District, 
12, 14. 304, 308, .309, 315, 337 
Minnesota constitution, on local govern- 
ment, 15, 55-72, 100; limits legisla- 
ture’s power, 54; on elective fiiuichi.se, 
,56; on local courls, 56; on special leg- 
islation, 57-09; on inunicipa! home 
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rule, ii!l, (!il-7f; ou rumeciy ill law for 
all wroiiKS, 7.'j; on forniis of local gov- 
ciiinieiil, 77; on election to oflice. 100; 
on taxation, 12t>, 124, 128, 137, 1,7,7; 
on public debts, 180, 280; on seliool 
fnnd.s, 204, 207; on internal irnprove- 
nients, 204, 280; on road funds, 213- 
10, 217, 280; on l.axiiaying t,e,sts for 
voting, 23;); on cilnwitional functions. 
2!i0— 12; on jnslicc.s of the peace, 277: 
on eligiliilitv to jndleiid olliee, 271); on 
cit.v-eonnty consoliilation, 312 
Minnesota, constitutional eoiivention, 

Miimesolu Crime Commission, rciiorl of, 

2, HO, 282, 283 

Mimic, sola I'idncation ,\ssoclalion, For 
.Ui')i!)r,sof« .Se/;<)o/,'i: Tamtiou mul 
iS'c/ioof Support, cited, 2;)3 
Minmssota General lIosi>ilal. see Stale 
General llosiiitul 

Minnesota Institute of Goveriimeutal 
Researdi, TIuf Feusihilifu of Ulniilcet 
Tax Limiiiition Laws, cited, 137 
Minnesota Law llevieir, cited, ,77, (>(>, 
ti7, 118 

Minnesota Mnnioiimlilh's, cited, vii, 137. 
208. 310 

Miiiucsotii State Firemen’s Heiiefit As- 
soi'iatioii, 130 

Minuesola Supreme Court, ilfi; dictum 
mt legislative iiower. ;)4; dicliim on 
dtily of poor relief. 2(!,7. >Si'e also siX!- 
cilic Supreme Court decisions 
Minnesota i'ear Book, cited, vii. ti7, H). 

(10, 117, 134. 189, 181). 194 
.Minuetonka, loun of, population, 42 
Missouri, 3,); '.ebool dislriets in. 30 
Mone.v and ereiilt!;, in legislative classili- 
cations, titi (iS; valuation of. in ealeu- 
lating ilebt limits, 197, 203 
.Mom-,- ami cnwlils tax. 121. 12,7. I2(i. 129 
.Vlontana. iiieiitioned. 2l 
Morniugside. ,‘U4 
Morris, government of, 80 
Mortgage registry ta\, 121. 12,7, 12(i. 129 
Motliers' pensions. 219, 2(iH, 270 
.Motor lelii.'le la.v. 12,7. 128, 129. 130, 
132. I(!3, 292. 299-301 
Moiinlain Iron, tax data fiir. 140 
.Mower County, iiierease in population 

Mimieip;il building eoniinissions, 337 
Mnnicipai corporalion.s, .72, 74. loi)-23;7 
Mtmieipal eoiirts, .70. 82. 84. 279, 281. 
332 

M unieipiil Employees’ Relireinent Asso- 
eiiiliou, 114 

Munieipal home rule, tree City charters 
Municipal ow aeivship, 121, lull, 101, 100, 
108. See also Publii' service e«terpri,ses 


Municipal Reference Bureau. University 
of Minnesota, vii, 117 
Municipalities, see Licorporatcd jdaces 
Murray Coiint,y, public debt in, 193 

Nashivmik, tax data for, 140 
National Highway Users Conference, 
How Should Cities Share in Special 
Motor Taxes? cited, 300 
National Mnnicipai Review, cited, 69, 
71, 72 

Nebra.ska, !);); iminber of local units in, 

29 

Net debt, see Debts 
New Paigiand slates, number of local 
units ill, 15. 30, 3.7 

New ,Tcrsey, power over Tiiuiiicipalities 
upheld ill. ,73. .74 
New Ulm, ta.x data for, 141 
New York (city), luetropolitaii govem- 
raent in. 304 

New York fstale), s.vsteni of local units 
in. 1.7, 30 
Newport. 311 

Nicollet County, public debt in, 19;7 
Nominations to office, 102 
North Ciirolimi. ccntraliziitioii of school 
control in, 3,7, 240 

North Dakota, 21, 35; number of local 
units in, 29; sise of townships in, 42; 
iniblic debt in, 196 

Norlldield. special law relating to, 61 

Oakland, see San Fruncisco-Oakland 
metropolitan district 

Occupation tax on iron mining, 12.7, 128. 
129 

Officers, see Local officers 
Ohio, county home rule in, 71 
Oklahomu, townsliips in. 35 
Old-age pensions. 113, 219. 268. 2(19. 270, 

tlluisled Comity, 2.7; lax rate of, 4(1 
“Omnibus lax bill” (193,7), 14(1 
“Optimum size” of local goi'emmcnl 
miils, 87, 44-48 

flrdimiiice-makiiig power of local units, 
74, 231 

Orgaiiizallon charts, of town govcni- 
nieiils, 79; of village governments, 82; 
of council-mayor i>lau. 84; of council- 
maimger plan (Albert Uui) , 87; of 
county goveriiineiits, 91; of school clis- 

Otter Tail Comity, 38; tax rate of, 41!; 
local units in. 94; road aid to, 213; 
poor relief iu, 207; .sherilfs force in, 
275 

Outdoor relief, 267, 270 
Outlays. deKued. 166; amounts of, 166, 
107. 108 
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Overhead tanetions of local imils, 930 
Overseer of highways, in towns, 79, SO 
Owatonna, tax data for, 141 

Pacific Coast states, system of local 
units in, 30, 33 
Park boards, 108, 937, 335 
Park V. City of Onliith, 134 Miuu. 996 
(191B) . cited, 193, 234 
Parks, administration of, boards for, 108, 
937, 335; .salary of Minneapolis super- 
iuteiiclent of. 111; districts for, 339 
Paupers, ,scc Public relief 
Paving, special as. cssuieiits for, 158 
“Pay-as-you-go” policy, 180 
Penal iinstitutions, 280 
Peuiungtou County, area and popiiia- 
tion of, 40; valuation and tax rate of, 
40; public debt in, 193 
Pennsylvania, local government in, 15 
Peusion.s for public employees, 113-16, 
197, 159 

Per capita lax limitations, 137 
Per diem payments for local services, 
80, 237 

Permanent improvement revolving fund 
bonds, 191 

Permanent .school fund, 904, 907 
Personal property, taxes on, 149-44 
Personnel in local govcnmient, 96-118, 
391. See also Employees; Local officers 
Pine County, tax rate of, 46 
Pipestone, government of, 86 
Pipestone County, map of local govern- 
ment units in, 33 
Ploinview, tax data for, 141 
Platted land, 167; taxes on, 139, 143, 145 
Police departments, employees of, 104; 
civil service law for, 106, 386; com- 
pensation of, 119, 115; expenditures 
of, 168, 976; in cities and villages, 276, 
280-82, 283; radio stations provided 
for, 283; training school for, 284; state, 
284; problems of, in Metropolitan area, 
307 

Policy-determining offices, 100-02 
Political parties, and government person- 
nel, 100 

Polk County, local units in, 94; road aid 
to, 213; sheriff’s force in, 275 
Poor farms and poorhouses, 266, 267, 
270, 337 

Poor relief, see Public relief; Welfare 
Pope County, tax rate of, 46 
Popular election, see Elections 
Popular votes, on home rule charters, 70; 
on bond issues, 188; on system of re- 
lief, 266 

Population, urban, defined, 11; necessary 
to nnit o£ local government, 13, 16; 
trends in Minnesota and United 


Stales 19-26; age group.5, 26-28, 942- 
44; proportions of, in different classes 
of local units, 36; in different local 
units, 37-51; of counties of smallest 
taxable wealth, 40; as basis tor classi- 
fying local units, 63 69; in Iron Hangt: 
municipalities, 140; in southern Min- 
nesota mimicipalities, 141; densily of, 
and t.ax rates, 141, 149; in relation to 
exptmditures, 172-77; density of, and 
road expense, 298; movements of, in 
Twill Cities. 30.5-09 
Port district board (Diiliitli), ,33.5 
Porter, K. H.. cited, 72 
Post-audit of local cxpcndifiircs, 181 
Pre-audit of local expenditures, 178, 180 
Precincts, 331 

Private functions of local goveniments. 

see Proprietary capacity 
Private legislation, see Special legislation 
Probate courts, 56, 111, 281, 332 
Property tax, 123, 194, 125, 190, 127, 
128-,55; cla.ssifications for, 141^6; 
lightening of, 162. See also Taxes and 
taxation 

Proprietary capacity of local govern- 
ments, 53, 74 

Prosecution of offenders, 2.32, 280, 281 
Protection to persons and property, ex- 
penditures on, 107, 168 
Public Administration Service, Tax Lim~ 
itation Laws, cited, 137 
Public bathing beaches, 284 
Public buildings, 233 
Public debts, 184-203. See also Local 
debts; State debts 

Public examiner, see State comptroller 
Public health services, nurses, 100, 261; 
officers, 100, 200; expenditures on, 167, 
168, 901; state and local, 220, 2,32, 
257-64; outline of requirements for, 
269-64 

Public records, 931 

Public relief, 133, 108, 932, 257; stale 
aid to, 219; local units to provide, 
265; county and tow'n systems of, 260- 
70, 272; emergency measures for. 19SS~ 
36, 270-72; possibilities for future or- 
ganization of, 972 

Public service enterprises, earnings of, 
127, 159; expenditures on, 106, 168; 
debts of, 191, 203. See also Municipal 
ownership 

Public services, see Local functions 
Public swimming pools, 258 
Public works, departments of, 104, 283. 
See also Roads 

Public Works Administration (PWA), 220 
Purchase of supplies, a.s a local function, 
231 

Purchasing power of money, 172-77 
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Eailroads, rtoss earnings tax on. 125, 
12(), 12a, 120, 130, 132 
Railroarls, looal government aid to, 186 
Ramsey County, 2,5, 188; area of, 38, 302; 
Iiopulntion of, 38; employees of, 103, 
107, 111; a.s.sra.sc'd valuation of, 138, 
13!); tax delinquency in. 153; public 
debt in, TOO, 1!)5; road aid to, 213, 
2M, 215; poor relief in, 267, 337; sbet- 
itf'.s force in, 275; district co\irt of, 
270, 332; metro]iolitim problems of, 
303-16: local units in, 304; county 
lioiifd of, 3,01 

Rapp, Axel t)„ Amdji.tis of State Asset- 
tiiatiuns of Pitblic Officers and Em- 
ployees in Minnesota, cited, 117 
R(!con.slrnction Finance Corporation 
(RFC) , 370, 371 

Recreation, expenditures on, 167, 168 
Red Lake: County, area and population 
of, 40; valuation and lax rate of, 40 
Red Lake Game Pie.servc Law, 101, 206 
Red lYina, salary of health officer in, 261 
Redwood Falls, tax data, for, 14; charter 
of mi, 60 

Reed, T. 1I„ Munieipnl Ooiternmeni in 
the United States, cited, ,304 
Reforestation laws, 218 
Refunding of bonds. 202, 203 
Register of deed.s, 91, 231 
Relief, see Public relief 
Remedy for wroug,s, 75 
Renville County, public debt in, 103 
Reorganization of local government, nr- 
gumenls for and agaimst, 48-51; con- 
,S'litulion.'d provisions for, 56-72 
Reporting of local expendilmes, 182 
Responsible government, 103 
Retirement of public cmployee.s, 112-16 
Revenues of local governments, 13, 121- 
63, 322. See also Taxes and taxation 
Reverted hunks, 323 
Rlnitle Island, centralizalion in. 3 
Rieldield, 314 

Road and bridge fund, 125; taxes tor, 
134, 135, 171-77, 205, 206, 213-18. 
290, 293 

Road districts, 333 

Roads, employees on, 104; expenditures 
on, 160, 167. 168, 171-75, 288; state 
aid to, 205-07, 213-18; classes of, 
215-17, 286. 289-96; services of, 233; 
mileages of, 286-88, 291-06; revemies 
of, 288; centralization of administra- 
tion of. 289-91; inainlenauce, 293, 294, 
296-98, See also Highways; Streets 
Rolibins v. Town of Homer, 95 Minn. 

201 (1905) , quoted, 266 
Robbinsdale. 310, 314 
Rochester, home rule charter of, 60; 
municipal power plant of, 160 


Rode County, 23; tax rate in, 140 
Roseau County, area and population of, 
40; valuation and tax rate of, 40 
Royalties, iron ore, tax on, 125, 130 
“Rule of law,” 115 

Rural areas, changes in population of, 
21-20; age groups, 20-28; t.-ix burden, 
139, 145; local expenditures, 170; pub- 
lic services in, 230-34; e<lueational serv- 
ices in, 242-46; contribiition.s to high 
school .support, 254-56; police protec- 
tion, 277; rood faeilities, 287 
Rural credits land, 206, 20.8 

St. Anthony, town of, 314 
St. Cloud, 32; home rule charter of, 60, 
86; health officer in, 261; police force 
in, 277 

St. Louis County, area of, 38, 240; popu- 
lation of, 38, 240; a.sse.SBed valuation, 
,39, 138, 150; “unorganized” school dis- 
trict of, 43. 247; special law relating 
to, 01; varying classifications of, 64, 
66; employees of, 108; tax delinquency 
in, 153; public debt in, 193, 195; road 
aid to, 213, 214, 216; free seed law 
for, 234; health oi'gauization in, 259, 
261; poor relief in, 267, 834; slieriff’s 
force in. 275; county board of, 331 
St. Loui.s Park, 314 

St. Paul, town of, incorporated, 14; city 
of, incorporated, 14; population of, 22, 
25; schools in, 22, 232, 241; valuation 
of, 42; government of, 80. 88; employ- 
ees of, 103, 112; civil service law of, 
105, 108, 322; “fair wage,” plan in, 
112; revenues of, 127; expenditure.s of, 
166, 168; financial control in, 178; 
debts of, 191, 200; public health in, 
257, 250, 261, 263; poor relief in, 267, 
337; police force in, 277; .streets of, 
287, 291; metropolitan problems in, 
302-16; legisl.atix'e dislriet.s in. 331 
St. Paul Park, 811 
St. Peter, incorporation of, IS60, 14 
Salaries of officials, legi.slative acts re- 
lating to, 66-68; in Duluth, 88; in St. 
Paul, 89; of boards, 108; contrasted 
with fee system, 109-11; exponJituies 
on, 167, 170. See also Compeirsation; 
Fee system 
Sales tax, 122 

San Francisco-Oakland metropolitan dis- 
trict, 303, 300 
Sanatorium boards, 270 
Sanatorium tax, 134, 135 
Sanitary district, .see Minneapoli,s-St. 

Paul Sanitary District 
Sanitation, 232 

Sauk Center, tax data for, 141 
School boards, in villages, 82: in cities, 
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HI; in St. Paul, 89; compensation of, 
108, 253; autonomy of, 240; organiza- 
tion of, 2,51-53 

School district!,, clefiiied, 10; classes of, 
10; numbers of, 13, 29, .30; first au- 
thorized in tSi9, ll; how created 
thereafter, 15-17; jiiiniraum area and 
population limits, 10; increase and de- 
crease in miinbeis of, 17-19; numbers 
of, in robitiou to population, 22; urban 
and rural, in relation to miinbers of 
children, 20-28; miinbers of, in XJiiited 
StiiLcs, 29; not uniformly firgaiiized, 
32; purpose and functions of, so, 2a0- 
34; non-existent in eertnin places, 35; 
tax levies of, iifi; expenditures of, SO; 
dilFerutices in area, population, and 
valuation, 4,3, 246-50; arguments for 
and agaiiisL retaining pve,seiit system 
of, 48-51; special legislation on, 67-69; 
statutory provisions for, 73; corporate 
status of, 74; tort liability of, 74; gov- 
ernmental organization of, 76, 251-5.3; 
officers and employees of, 98, 101, 108; 
selection of personnel of, 100-08; sal- 
aries, 111; tenure and retirement in, 
112-13; tcaehev-trainiiig in, 116; rev- 
enues of, 126-28; property tax in, 12.3- 
55; tax rates in, 144; special assess- 
ments in, 156; expenditure, s of, 165-79, 
budget-making in, 180; audits and ae- 
couiits of, 180-83; borrowing and 
debts of, 184.-203; slate aid to, 204. 
200-13; services of. 230-34. 239-46. 
relation of, to slate, 239-42; relation 
of, to other local units. 240; age 
groups served by. 242-45; size and 
adequacy of, 246-50, 318; various 
classes of, it ui I ei f J ii| I m, 
247-50; coiKsolidntioii of, 248; organi- 
zation of, 251-33; ullicers of. 23i-.53; 
meetings of, 251; fiminces of, 253-56; 
public liealtli mirses in, 201; in metro- 
politan area, 304 

Schools, expenditures, 16, '5-75; leriiis, 
243; state requirements as to, 243-45 
Secretary of state, 281 
Selection of public jiersoiincl, 100-08 
Self-government, .see Local self-govern- 

Semi-pulilic activities, stale aid to, 220 
Senatorial districts, 3.31 
Separation of powers, and local govern- 
imml. 77 
Serial bonds, 20] 

Sewage systems, 258 , 

■Sewer rentals, 160 

Sherburne Cauiity, area and impulatiuii 
of, 40; valuation and tax rate of, 40 
Sheriffs, 91, 116, 206, 275, 281 , 

Short tollot, 100-02 


Sibley County, public debt in, 195 
Sinking funds, 191, 199-201, 336 
Size of local government units. 37-51. 
246-.50, 281, 318 

Sleeping car companies, lax on, 125, 130, 
132 

Smith, Brnce. [tsiral Crime Control, 
cited, 274 

Sinitli-flughe.s federal vocational aid, 206 
Social Science Ilesearch Cmineil, ac- 
kiiowlcdgiiicid to, viii 
South Dakota, 21; immber of local units 
ill, 29; population of townships in, 42; 
public debt in. 196 
South St. Paul, .311, 313 
.Southern .states, local governmciii in, 15. 
30 

Special luisessniciils. 127. 155-59, 161, 
^ 191. 296. .301. 332 
Special districts, numbers of, in riiilcd 
States, 29; purposes and functions, 35 
Special interests sponsoring local serv- 

Special legislation, 35; evils of, 57, 61: 

prohibition against, 67-69, 78 
Special scliool disl riels, 2.11, 217. 252. 
^ 234-.5C 

.Special stale aid fund for schools, 208 
.Spoils system, 96 
Sprinkling districts, 332 
Stimdard of living, relation to local .serv- 
ices. 221, 229, 230, 236 
.State aid, 127. 204-26; development, 204; 
iiinoinil.s of. 206; to .schools, 207-13. 
233-56: to roads, 213-18; to otlier 
services, 218-21; purposes of, 221-26; 
nceileil improvemeiits in, 325 
Stale audit of local aeeoiint.s, 181 
State auditor, 200 

Slale Board of Cliarilics and Correc- 
tions. 260 

State Board of Control, 202. 269. 271, 
272, .326, .334 

Slate Board of Edneation. cited, 37, 163. 
167, 20.S, 209, 210, 211, 212. 211. 215, 
248; .Miinw.sola .S'cAoo/.v, i|ui>ted, 210- 
12 

Stale Board of Health, 258, 260. 262, 
2(i3, 2f)l., ,3.31, ;i,35 
Stale cmnptmllcr, 1,31. 235 
Stale Conservation Dcparlnii hf , 2HI 
State debts. 185, 196 
Stale Deparlinent. of I'hluealion, .see 
Stale Board of Education 
.State Emcrgeiicv Uclief Adniinisl ratio,, 

^ (SERA). 220. 271 

State ex rel. Childs v. Boiu-d of (,V>i,„tv 
Commi.s.sioncrs of Crow Wing Cniinti . 
6(1 Minn. 536 (1896). cited. .58 
State cx rel Child.s v. Pioneer Prn-s Co.. 
66 Minn. 3.36 (1896), cited, ,58 
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State ex rel. County of Pennington v. 
District Court of Red Lake County, 
113 Minn. 29S (1910), cited, 58 
State ex rel. Oliver Iron Mining Co. v. 

City of Ely, 129 Minn. (1915), cited, 
^ 123. 234 

State ex rel. Simpson v. City of Man- 
kato, 117 Minn. 458 (1912), quoted, 
54; cited, 78 
State lire marshal, 281 
State General Ho.spital, 2(52, 288 
Slate goveniment, as part of system of 
local government, 9; failure of, to plan 
local units, 17; power of, over local 
government, 52-75; function.s of, 239- 
42; dut.v of, to provide ,scliools, 239- 
42 

Slate Highway Departimml, 218, 288, 
291, 292, 293, 297, 391; llighumys and 
PuhHc rinancc ht Mmm>.sotu: A Co- 
operative Research Study. I'ited, 288, 
294 

State loans to local governmenls, 202 
State payments to local governmenls, 
20,5-28 

State Planning Board, cited, 98, 260, 
263, 271, 309 
State police, 284 

State poiver over local governnieiit.s, ,52- 
75 

State property tax, 137 

State revenues, 125-28 

State roads, 216, 290 

State sanatorium (Walker), 282 

State .school funds, 204, 21)8, 207-13 

State .senatorial districts, 331 

State service.s in law enforcement, 282- 

State superintendent of pnblie instruc- 
tion, cited, 17 

State superviaion, of public schools, 240- 
42; of local health work. 258, 284; of 
public relief, 284-73; of law enforce- 
ment, 280-8,5: of higliways and roads, 
290, 292-94, 301; where aid is given, 
32.5; future of, 325-28 
Stale Tax Commission, 118, 150, 161, 
184, 189. 190, 191, 192, 203, 324, 325, 
320 

Stale Teacher.s College Board, 244 
State-aid roads, 216. 288, 288, 290, 292 
Slate-owned land, tax aid for, 206, 208 
State-wide public, services, 2.30-34 
Stearns County. 25, 38; local units in, 
94; .sheriffs force in. 275 
Steele County, tax rate of, 46 
Stcnc. Edwin 0., State- Supervision of 
Local Finance in Minnesota, cited, 
180, 182 

Stenographers, compensation of, 112 
Slevens County, tiLX rate of, 46 


3.5:; 


Streets, city and village, 286, 289, 295, 
298-301. See also Highways; Roads 
Strong-mayor plan of city government, 
85 

Structure of local goveniment, 1-118 
Studenski, Paul, The Government of 
Metropolitan Areas in the United 
States, cited, 304 

Suburbs, development of, 305-09; an- 
nexation of, 309-11, 314 
Subventions, 127. Sec also Federal aid; 
Slate aid 

“Supervisor system” of county govern- 
ment, 93 

Supervisors, town, 79, 80. See also Towns 
Supplemental aid for schools, 21 1 
Swift County, public debt of, 193 

Taconite, tax data for, 140 
Tangible personalty, 142, 143 
Taxes and taxation, levies of various 
chxsses of local units, 37, 40, 79, 82, 
171-77; ability of local units to con- 
Ivihnte to, 37-51; rates, 40, 124, 132- 
38; data pertaining to, 40, 125, 126, 
127; state control of, 122-24; local 
powers of, 122-24; grouping of taxes 
in Minnesota, 124-28; on general prop- 
erty, 128-.55; narrowing of base, 129- 
32, 146; exemptions, 131; delinquency. 
133, 151-.55, 323; legal limits, 134-38. 
146, 323; yields, 138-41, in Ivon Range 
municipalitie.s, 140, in southern Min- 
nesota municipalities, 141; collections, 
I51-.55, 231; equalization of burden. 
221; for public relief, 288, 287; levie,s 
tor roa<i use, 290, 292, 298-301. See 
also Income tux; Money and credits 
lax; Propert.v tax 

Taxpayers, referendums and .suit.s relat- 
ing to public expenditures, 235 
Teachers, numbers of, 103; certification 
of, lot; compensation of, 111, 112; 
tenure law for, 113; training of, 118; 
salaries of, 167 
Teachers colleges, .243, 244 
Teachers’ Insurance and Retirement 
Fund, 114 

Telegraph companies, tax on, 125, 129, 
130, 132 

Telephone companies, tax on, 12,5, 129, 
130, 132 

Tenure of public emplo.vees, 112-16 
Terms of oflicers, 79, 82, 88, 89, 90, 93, 
112-15 

Texas, 274; county ehavter.s in, 71 
Tocquevillc, Alexis de, Democracy in 
America, quoted, 5 
Tonnage lax on ves.sels, 124 
Tort liability, of local governrnimts, 74; 
of local employees, 115 
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Tourist ciimps, 23S 

Town meetings, 78 

Town SiSO-!)!. 203, 294, 093, 096, 

299, 332 

Town system n[ pnl)lic relief, 266-70. 
272 

Towns, defined, 10; numbers of, 13, 29- 
31; first iUitliorized in JSoS, 14; how 
ere.nlcd thereafter, 13-17; minimum 
area and population limits, 15; sepa- 
ration of, I'rorn yillagn.s, l(i; iiu!re:ise 
and d.Tivaso in numbers of, 17-19; 
iinnibers of. m relation to pupubnliou, 
22-24; ai'orage iiopiilalion of, 28; 
numbers of, in United States, 29; pur- 
poses and fiinotions. of, S-l, 230-34; 
nun-e>;istent in eertain states, 3.5; tax 
lovi(;,s of, 36; expenditures of, .'10; 
variationa in area and population of, 
41; !i.ssc.s.sed vnlualion.s of, 42; ade- 
quate size of, 47; arguments for reten- 
tion of, 48. 318; ai',(mments for change 
of. 30, 318; abolition of, not needed, 
.51; constitutional provisions relating 
to, 33; election of offi«!rs of, 5.5-57, 
77; special legislation on, 37-69; statu- 
tory provisions for, 73; corporate 
status of. 74; tort liability of, 74; gov- 
ernmental organization of, 76-81; town 
mecting.s in, 78-81; ofK<«rs and em- 
ployees of, 70-81, 98, 101, 231, 206; 
organization chart of, 79; selection of 
personnel in, 100-08; compensation in, 
108-12; tenure and retirement in, 112- 
1.5; revenues of, 126-28; property tax 
in. 128-33; special a.ssessmcnts in, 
1.55-59; expenditures of, 16.5-83; bor- 
rowing and debts in. 184-203; state 
aid to, 206, 220; services, 230-34; pub- 
lic health services in, 257-59, 260; 
publie relief services in, 263-78; law 
enforcement in, 275, 277, 281, 282; 
highway.s, roads, !md streets in, 286- 
301; in nieiropolilan area, 303, 809- 
13; iiossihility for reorganization of, 
320 

Townships, defined, 10; “fractional” 
township defined, 11; organization of 
first towu.ship authorized, 1S38, 14; 
numbers of, in United States, 29; con- 
stitutional provisions relatmg to, 55; 
election of officers of, S3 

Training of local employees, IIG-IS, 282, 
2S4, 321 

Transportation of school children, 211 

Traverse Counli oj: area and popula- 
tion of, 40; 1 1 tion and tax rate of, 

40 

Treasurer.^, of towns, 79, 80, 231; of vil- 
lages, 82, 231; of cities, 84, 90, 231; of 
coimtie-s, 91, 124, 131, 231 


Trunk liigliways, 124, 2B6-8S, 2,88-92, 
298 

Trust comp.anies, tax on, 124, 123, 126 
Trust funds, investment in local bonds, 
202 

Tuberculosis saiiatoriuin Iioards, 337 
Twin Cities, 25, 80; metropolitan area 
of, 25, 302-16; map of, 303; data per- 
t.ainiiig to, 304. 313; con.solidalion of, 
300; scw'age disposal in, 307; police 
protection in, 307; lire protection in, 
308; water supply in, 308; health and 
sanitation in, 308; city planning in, 
308; methods of integrating, 309-10 
Two ilarbor.s, 94: school aid law alfect- 
ing, 130 

Ungraded schools. 242-44, 23 1 
Uniform accounts, 182 
United State.s, local government in, 4-7, 
52-54; local government units in, 20; 
population changes iu, 19-21; public 
personnel in, 96-98; road mileages in, 
287; metropolil an areas in. 302-04 
Unitetl States Bureau of Public Hoads, 
fligh wajis and Publie Finance in Min- 
nesota: A Cooperative Research Study, 
cited, 286, 294 

United States Bureau of the Census, 
cited. 20. 25, 87, 127, 105. 166, 168, 
184, 195, 196, 302. 303, 310 
United States Conference of Mayors, 
City Sharing in Special Motor Taxes, 
cited, 300 

United Slates constitution, and local 
government 52-54; and taxing power, 
122 

United State.s Division of luvestigatioii, 
2,S3 

Units of local government L j of, de- 
fined, 10; uumber.s of, in Minnesota, 
12. 29-31; general definititm of, 12; 
entities which are not local units, 14, 
331-38; fiiot ones iu Minnesota, 14; 
how created thereafter, 13-17; local 
initiative in establishment of, 10, 32; 
increase and decrease in nuraber.5 of, 
17-19; numbers of, in relation to 
population, 21-26; age groups and 
children in, 26-28; numbers of, in vari- 
ous sections of state, 30; four classe.s 
of, defined, ,32-36; relative importance 
of classes of, 36; size and adeouacy of, 
37-51, 222, 225, 2SS; arguments for and 
.again-st present system ol, 48-51: legal 
status of, under United States consti- 
tution, 52-,54; conslituliomd provi,slons 
on, 55-57; special legislation on, 57- 
60; legislative classification of, 6.3-69; 
corporate status of, 73; tort liability 
of, 74; forms of oig.uiiz.itioii in. 76-93; 



personnel problems of, 96-118; rev- 
enues of, 121-63; taxing power of, 
122-24; expenditures ot, 164-83; debts 
of, 184-203; state nid to, 204-26; gen- 
eral services of, 229-38; educational 
services of, 239-56; health services of, 
257-64; public relief in, 264-70, 272; 
law enforcement by, 274-77, 28l; 
highways and roads in, 289-98; future 
of, 318. Sec also Local functions; Lo- 
cal government 

ITniver.sity of Minne.sola, vii, 116, 117, 
214. 245, 202, 284, 322, .323 
“Unorganised” county school districts, 
247, 252 

Unorganized territory in Minnesota, 31, 
32, 30 

Unpaid local service, s. 237 
Unplatted land, laxe.s on, 139, 143, 14-1, 
145 

ITrbmi places, dermed, H, 25; popula- 
tion tendencies in, 21-2(1; age groups 
in, 26-28; tax burden in, 139, 145; 
local expenditures in. 170; public serv- 
ices in, 220, 230-34; educational serv- 
iee.s in, 212-46; eoiitribntions of, to 
high school .support, 254-56; streets 
in. 286-88. 205. 209-, 301. See also 
Cities; Incorporated places; Villages 
Utah, number of local unil.s in, 30 
Utility engineers, 107 

Vacancies in judicial offices, how filled, .56 
Vessel tonnage tax, 124, 125, 126 
Veto power, of mayor, 84, 85, 89, 90 
Vigilantes, 275 

Villages, defined, 11; ntimbers of 1.3, .30; 
first one (Mankato) organized in 
ISCtS, 14; how created thereafter, 15- 
17; minimum ])opnlntion limits of, 18; 
separ.'ition of, from towns, 16; increase 
and dccreiuse in iminbers of, 17-19; 
changes in population of, 21-26; num- 
bers of, in relation to population, 22; 
age groups and cliiklven in, 26; not 
uniformly organized, 32; purposes and 
fimction.s of, 34, 230-34; tax levies of, 
30; expenditures of, 36; population 
and valuation in, 42, 44; adequate size 
of, 47, 318; .special legislation on, 57, 
61; home rule charters of, 59, 69-71; 
statutory provisions for, 73; corporate 
status, 7-1-; tort liability of, 7-1; govern- 
mental organization of, 76-78, 81-84; 
officers and employees of, 98, 101; 
selection of personnel in, 100-08; com- 
pensation in, 108-12; tenure and re- 
tirement in, 112-15; personnel training 
in, 110; revenues of, 126^28; prop- 
erty tax ill, 128-55; special assessments 
in, 155-59; expenditures of, 166-79; 


budget-making in, 179; audits and 
accounts in, 180-83; borrowing and 
debts in, 184-203; state aid to, 205- 
07, 220; services of, 230-34; public 
health ser\'ice.s in, 258, 200-62; public 
relief services in, 26.5-73; law enforce- 
ment in, 270, 278, 279, 281, 282; high- 
ways, roads, and streets in, 286, 289, 
295, 209-301; ill metropolitan area, 
,303-05, 309-15; reorganization of, 320 
Virginia (city), tax data for, 140 
Virginia (state), 35, 240, 312; county- 
manager plan in, 95 
Volunteer local .services, 237 
Voting precincts, 331 

Wabaslia County, mentioned, 01 
Wabasso, tax data for, 141 
Wadena County, area and population of, 
40; valu.atiou and tax rate of, 40 
Wales, see Great Britain 
Walker, Harvey, Village Laws and Gov- 
ernment in Minnesota, cited, 16, 76, 
81 

Walker, state sanatorium at, 202 
AVards, 331 
Wtirranls. 191, 192 
AVaseca County, tax rate of, 46 
AVashington Comity, relation to metro- 
politan area, 25. 311, 313; number of 
local units and population in, 304 
AA'ater and light boards, 108, 335 
AVnter supply, 53, 233, 258 
AVaterville, tax data for, 141 
AA'eed control, 233 

AA'elfare service, 106, 232, 264-73; state 
and local functions. 264-73. See also 
Public relief 
AVest St. Paul, 311 
Wheelage tax, 123, ISO, ICl 
AAliite Boar Lake, government of, 87 
AA'hite Bear Lake area, relation to Twin 
City roelropolilau problem, 305 
AVholesale price index, 172-77 
AA'iekersliara Commission, cited, 283 
“AAfide-open” tax amendment, 122, 128 
AVindom, tax data tor, 141 
Winona, 60; health officer in, 261; police 
force in, 277 

AVisconsin, 21; number of school districts 
in, 30; county government in, 76, 93; 
public debt in, 196 
AVorkhouaes, 267, 270 
AA^orkmen’s compensation, 115 
AA'orld AVar, and local expenditures, 
172-77 

AA^right County, public debt in, 195 
Yields of taxes, see Taxes and taxation 
Zoning in municipalities, 158, 233 ’ A 


